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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The generous reception which colleges and universities have ac- 
corded to the first edition of this Inlroiuclwn encourages now the 
publication of a fully revised edition. The intimate relation between 
philosophy and science is more and more emphasized as the years 
go by, and certain branches of science are changing so rapidly that 
the new trends must at least be mentioned, even in an elementary 
book such as this. In the science of physics, where the development 
has been most rapid — amounting almost to a revolution — it is 
interesting and heartening to notice that there is a tendency among 
the physicists to become philosophers, and frankly to acknowledge 
the philosophical character of some of their writings; while students 
of philosophy await more and more eagerly the new discoveries in 
science. For instance, m the case of the Principle of Indeterminacy, 
some physicists admit that its interpretation must depend upon 
one’s philosophy; and some students of philosophy admit that cer- 
tain philosophical problems — the freedom of the will, for instance 
— must await further research in the new physics. From which 
we may cherish the hope that the last traces of dogmatism are dis- 
appearing from philosophy — and the last traces of arrogance from 
science. 

In philosophy, the theory of creative evolution — and of emer- 
gence as applied to life and mind -7- has without doubt become more 
widely accepted in the new years; while the view that the emergents 
may be values, or even ideal values — speculative, to be sure — has 
certainly met with no refutation. 

In this revision of the Introduction, the number of chapters has 
been increased from twenty-three to twenty-nine, the increase being 
due partly to new material and partly to a new arrangement. All 
the chapters save one have been revised or rewritten — and some 
new ones added. I wish to acknowledge the valued aid of Dr. Frank 
Miller Chapman in this edition. 

G. T. W. P. 

Paxo Alto, Calitornia 
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This book is intended as an introductory text in philosophy foi 
college and university students, and as a guidebook for the general 
reader who would like to find his way into this interesting field of 
inquiry. It sets forth no system of philosophy — at least I hope 
not. The purpose of philosophy is to impel to thought, not to 
satisfy inquiry witli a “ system.” 

Nevertheless, the book is not wholly impersonal. Theoretically, 
perhaps, one who wurites an elemental)’- introduction to philosophy 
should place impartially before the reader the various theories, 
reserving any comment of his owm. But I doubt whether people 
like to read a w’holly impersonal book. They enjoy an impartial 
book, but not an impersonal one. Readers usually like to get the 
viev'point of the author, if only in a footnote. I have, therefore, 
not hesitated to indicate my oivn views, or at least to point out 
the direction from which tlie light seems to me to come. In this 
critical and individualistic age such a method is not likely to lead 
the reader astray. He will think for himself anyivay. 

The general standpoint of the book is, I suppose, realistic and 
pluralistic, and I hope theistic; certainly idealistic, and quite un- 
mistakably optimistic. Furthermore, the validity of the realistic 
standpoint of the special sciences is quite shamelessly assumed, 
and it is taken for granted that they deal with realities and not with 
appearances. In accordance with this plan I have left to a late 
chapter the whole subject of epistemology, believing that much 
confusion and discouragement may be avoided by beginning ob- 
jectively after the manner of the special sciences. Finally, I have 
dwelt upon the similarities among philosophical systems rather 
than upon their differences; for while the study of philosophy must 
stimulate thought, it should not discourage persistent thinking by 
engendering a cynical scepticism. And, indeed, I think it is quite 
time to call attention to the agreements rather than the disagree- 
ments in philosophy. 

The divergence of philosophical systems is a theme dear to the 
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critics of philosophy, ancient and modern. But certainly in these 
later years a most encouraging convergence is beginning to manifest 
itself, giving promise of a real progress comparable with that of the 
physical sciences. Rationalism and Empiricism, for instance, as 
genetically approached by Professor Dewey, are now seen in friendly 
converse; Mechanism and Vitalism seem about to merge into some 
theory of creative evolution; while even Idealism and Naturalism, 
of old the most uncompromising of enemies, no longer appear wholly 
irreconcilable. If, with Norman Kemp Smith in his recent Pro- 
legomena to an Idealistic Theor}'- of Knowledge, we define Idealism 
as a term covering all those philosophies which agree in maintaining 
that spiritual values have a determining voice in the ordering of the 
Universe, and Naturalism as the view that all these values emerge 
and begin to vindicate their reality at some late stage in the process 
of evolution, it is only at first sight that these two theories appear 
contradictory. Why may not spiritual values emerge late in evo- 
lution and yet have a determining voice in the ordering of the 
Universe? If we think of tire whole world as a movement in the 
realization of these values, then the various steps in the evolutionary’’ 
program would be regarded simply as indispensable stages in this 
realization. 

The differences between Idealism and Naturalism appear still 
further softened by our newer knowledge of matter and our newer 
conception of mind. Someone, quoted by Hoernle, says, “We know 
too mucli about matter now to be materialists.” Perhaps he should 
have said, “We know too much about matter now to have any 
fear of Materialism.” If still held, this theory would apparently 
have lost its reputation for being mechanistic, atheistic, irreligious, 
or even monistic. And as for Naturalism, we are finding 'Nature 
to be an immensely more complicated affair than in the innocent 
days of Herbert Spencer and the early Darwinians, so that there 
might be room in it for almost anything — for instance, secondary 
qualities, universals, even Platonic Ideas. Thus, if the antithesis 
between Naturalism and Idealism has not melted away, at any 
rate the alleged leanness and meagemess of the former are no longer 
in evidence. 

Idealism, too, is changing its character and losing its harsher 
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aspects. Its subjectivistic forms are harder and harder to maintain. 
]\Iany now call themselves idealists who claim neither that tlie 
world is dependent upon mind, nor the product of mind, nor a 
manifestation of the absolute, nor made of mind-stuff. It is suffi- 
cient to say that spiritual values are the significant things, that is, 
the real things in the Universe, and that perhaps they have a 
determining voice iii its ordering. 

I have just been reading the tlioughtful article by Professor 
Urban in the Philosophical RcviciO for September, 1923, on “Origin 
and Value.” The author is much troubled by the attitude of philo- 
sophical modernism in its dissociation of hitherto faithful connec- 
tions of ideas, tlie most serious of which is the dissociation of origin 
and value, or value and reality; and among modernisms he finds 
the doctrines of emergents, creative resultants, and epigenesis the 
most flagrant offenders against these faitliful connections. 

I agree with Professor Urban that the dissociation of value and 
reality would indicate the decadence of philosophy, but I cannot 
agree that the dissociation of origin and value would be equally fatal. 
The views indicated in this book as promising paths for the reader 
to explore are certainly sympathetic with the epigenetic and emer- 
gent theories — but surely this does not indicate a divorce of value 
and reality. I cannot believe that all values and all realities are to 
be packed into origins, nor do I see any reason why the world may 
not be a blossoming-out process, in which new values are constantly 
realized. Even if we speak of these new values as novelties, tliere 
is no necessary divorce of value and reality. But if there are laid up 
somewhere in the heavens patterns by which we measure these 
values, even then there is no reason why they may not emerge in 
any given local program of evolution. 

But I wonder whether there is not some profounder truth than is 
expressed in either of these views. Could we not think of the world 
as “biocentric” and “psychotropic,” as hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness, as longing for beauty and truth and goodness, without 
thinking of these values as envisaged, or willed, or created after any 
type or pattern? Reflecting much on Aristotle, some such view as 
this has been often in my mind while writing the pages which follow. 
Matter is taking on form, and the form is life and mind and social 
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organization and art and science and philosophy and religion ; and 
all these are values, and they have a determining voice in the order- 
ing of the vorld, because all which precedes them is indispensable to 
them. Hence I do not believe that there need be any divorce of 
reality and value in the emergent and epigenetic views. In fact I 
think that S. Alexander and Lloyd Morgan have done philosophy a 
real service in introducing the word emergence to designate the rela- 
tion in which spiritual values stand to the organization of material 
elements. 

A glance at the footnotes in tlie chapters which follow will show my 
indebtedness to many wTiters. It is a little difficult to single out 
those to whom I am most indebted, but I am sure that I owe much 
to Professors John Dewey, S. Alexander, Edward Gleason Spaulding, 
and Ralph Barton Perr}’. We all owe so much to James that special 
acknowledgment is unnccessar}^ save by way of tribute; and I at least 
owe much to Bergson. I wish to thank Professor J. C. Manry for his 
painstaking reading of my manuscript and his wise suggestions, and 
Dr. H. Heatli Bawden for his sometimes caustic criticisms, which I 
have found useful, I am much indebted also to Professor C. F. 
Taeusch for many suggestions and to Mr. H. J. Phillips for assistance 
in reading tlie proofs. J. Arthur Thomson has instructed me with 
his science and comforted me with his philosophy. I have to thank 
Charles Scribner’s Sons for permission to print the quotation from 
Santayana on page xiii, and many other publishers for permission 
to quote from their books. 

G. T. W. P. 

Iowa City, Iowa 
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0 world, thou chooscsl not the heller part/ 

II is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is VK^isdom to believe the licarL 
Columbus found a world, and had no chart, 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the souPs invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knoudedge is a torch of smoky pine 
Thai lights the patlrway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 

Santayana 




Part I 

PHILOSOPHY— ITS DEFINITION, VALUE 
AND METHOD 




CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


A LITTLE girl stood looking out the window, very thoughtful. 
Presently she turned and said, “Mother, what I don’t understand is 
how there came to be any world.” With this reflection she became 
a philosopher. Most children just take the world for granted; most 
men and women do also. But some children and some grown-ups 
are very thoughtful and reflective; they wonder what the world is, 
_ how it came to be, what it is made of, and what it is for. When 
i their wonder begins to be serious and systematic inquiry, they are 
I philosophers. 

Plato said that philosophy begins in wonder. The Greeks were 
devoted to philosophy, but as compared with us they were naive and 
childlike in their outlook on the world, and free from disturbing 
doubts; but they were much given to wonder, and their wonder soon 
became serious and thoughtful. 

Doubt and perplexity 

But, although philosophy among the ancients began in wonder, in 
modern times it usually begins in doubt. In our own difficult post- 
war period, doubt has become a seriousland disturbing human ail- 
ment. 

’“There never was a time when so many people were so uncertain 
p,Dout so many things as akpresent.” These were the words of a 
distinguished speaker at Stanford University recently. Many of us 
are uncertain about the best form of government, about the best 
economic or social system, about what things are right and what 
things are wrong, about the existence of God, and about the soul and 
its destiny. We are uncertain whether people are better behaved 
today than they were in the times of our fathers, or whether they 
were better then than now. 

Formerly we were aU sure that democracy is the best form of 
government for all civilized people, and that that form of social 
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organization is best which provides a full measure of individual free- 
dom and initiative. We believed that right and wrong were what 
our parents taught us. We believed that God exists because of the 
authority of the Church or the Bible. Now our confidence in all 
these old beliefs is shaken, and there is much doubt and confusion. 

But we are told that the situation is even worse than this. There 
might be doubt about the fundamental principles of morals or 
theology, or about economic and social systems and the theory of 
government, but there is stiU one authority which rests firmly upon 
established laws, about which there could be no doubt whatever — 
and that authority is science. But now we begin to hear that the 
old foundations of science itself are crumbling. 

At the present time technical scientists find themselves with equa- 
tions which they are unable to interpret, and Avith theories that they 
cannot make intelligible without statements of a philosophical char- 
acter which certain of their colleagues do not accept. Stated bluntly, 
this means that scientists do not fully understand their own discov- 
eries because the first principles, which make all technical discoveries 
intelligible, are in a state of flux. This is the reason why physicists 
hke Eddington, and Einstein, and Whitehead, and physiologists like 
Driesch, and Haldane, and Henderson, and pure mathematicians like 
Brouwer, and Hilbert, and Weyl, are writing philosophy. A new spirit 
and temper is abroad in the world. The old frame and background 
which contained the contents of the scientist’s picture of nature, has 
dissolved in his hands, and he is being forced to shift his attention 
from the constituent details to the general structure, in order to pre- 
vent science from being overwhelmed by its discoveries, and destroyed 
by its very success. A change which strikes to the very foundation 
of things is upon us. * 

In a situation like this, what are we to do? I think there is one 
thing which we shall not do — and that is to assume the attitude 
either of the sceptic or the C5mic. These problems are going to be 
solved — and some of them soon. We happen to live in an age of 
transition, when many sciences and many old beliefs are in a state of 
flux. In such a transitional period there is both danger and promise 
— and to be living in such a period is, at any rate for the young, 
almost an adventure. There are plenty of - things to think about — 

* F. S. C. Northrop, Science and Fir si Principles ^ p. 2, By permission of the publishers. 
The Macmillan Company. 
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and there is no greater joy than in this exercise of thought. _There 
are many tilings to be thought tlirough, and philosophy may be de- 
Bned as the art of thinking things through — or, if you prefer, it is 
the habit of trying to think tilings through. 

! But just what is involved in this? It involves thinking logically 
about the subject in hand — as well as systematically and persist- 
ently. We must define verj'' carefully the terms which have been 
used, or which -we ourselves are using, and examine their meaning 
and their implications. The habit of clarification is very much the 
disposition of the philosopher. To philosophize is to. seek clear 
notions — as it was with Plato. In more technical language philos- 
ophy is the critical anal3"sis of concepts and tlie discovery of re- 
lations between tlicm; it thus hopes to integrate our knowledge, to 
unify and interpret it. So it comes about that logic is perhaps the 
most essential part of the philosopher’s equipment. But tlie mere 
critical analysis of concepts would make pliilosophy a dreary dis- 
cipline, ceasing however to be dreary when the ideas to be inves- 
tigated are taken from some sphere of life of great and supreme 
interest. 

Of the principles which are in doubt, tliere are certain ones which 
must be cleared up rather soon. I do not greatly fear the disruption 
of organized society, about which we hear so much, nor the “down- 
fall of our civilization ” ; but unless we can get some of our moral, so- 
cial, and economic problems solved, there is grave danger of a rapid 
decline of our standard of living, if not of social degeneration. 

Now it is not the purpose of philosophy to try to solve our social, 
economic, and political problems; but it is its purpose to thinl^care- 
fuUy and systematically about certain fundamental questions whidi 
concern ourselves, our conduct, and the world in which we live. I 
have said that a transitional age, such as this, is full both of danger 
and of p romise. I believe that the promise is greater even than the 
dangers. For instance, what are the facts about the threatened 
breakdown of science? It may well be that the fruits of science have 
been less than we expected, but as regards the threatened breakdown 
of the principles of science, we find upon inquiry that there is nothing 
very serious about this. So far as those sciences are concerned wth 
things which directly relate to human needs and human happiness, 
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their principles remain unshaken. It is hardly necessary to state 
this evident truth. 

What has happened is this: The whole edifice of the physical 
sciences, as we have been accustomed to study it, is now found to be 
part of a larger world of which we had no previous conception. The 
field of science has been so tremendously enlarged that we are a little 
dizzy at present. We have to get some new bearings and accustom 
ourselves to wider horizons. The tlieor}’ of relativit}", the quantum 
theory, the new Principle of Uncertainty, the discover}’- that physical 
laws, as well as social laws, are more or less statistical in character, 
the fact that we cannot predict how individuals will behave — even 
individual atoms and electrons — all of these are new discoveries, 
somewhat startling, and most of them are hard to understand. 

But we surmise that tlie meaning of it is that we are not so much 
hemmed in by the unrelenting walls of a mechanistic universe as 
nineteenth-century science taught us. Perhaps there are possibil- 
ities in our world that we have not suspected — it might even have 
a place for freedom. Possibly we have been studying physics and 
chemistry too much and biology and psycholog}’- too little. It may 
be that biolog}’ is not just a branch of physics — nor psycholog}’ a 
branch of biology. The mathematicians also are doing strange 
things. They appear to be able to fathom depths not revealed by 
physical measurements and instruments of precision. Equations 
seem suddenly to have acquired unsuspected possibilities. 

Thus our new world is full of promise and rich in possibilities; but 
in respect to human relations it is a period of great confusion. 
Evidently it is a time for reflective thinking — and this is just what 
philosophy is. 

Now we must think 

Under tlie title, “Now We Must Think,” Chester Rowell dis- 
cusses the advantages and disadvantages of periods of uncertainty. 

Wflio does not long for the static times, when men did not need to 
think? 

The ages of Roman peace, for instance, when there was no more war 
because all tlie world was subdued; when there was plenty for the 
favored of Rome, and misery only for voiceless slaves. Or for the 
thirteenth century of Europe, when religion was the main concern of 
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mankind and all its doctrines and institutions were settled. Or the 
later nineteenth centur3% when liberal dcmocrac}' in government and 
individualistic capitalism in business had arrived in Llic advanced na- 
tions and were on their way in all others. Or even the era of Cool- 
idgCj to which we now vainl}' dream of returning, when all was for the 
best in this best of possible worlds. 

Things were settled then. We knew what was true or false, what 
was right or wrong. Our thinking on the background of things had 
already been done for us; we had only the smaller task of adjusting 
ourselves to that feed background. There were certainties, by which 
^ve could measure things. We did not have to inquire, to examine, to 
weigh. We knew. Even the future was certain, since the essentials 
were all feed, and there could be nothing to change but the details. 
It was a fmished world we had arrived at, in which we could busy 
ourselves with our personal affairs, with no need to reconsider funda- 
I mentals. 

Now we find ourselves in a whirlpool, in which nothing is feed, not 
even the direction of the current in which we are floating. 

After all, are we not fortunate to live in the age of unsettleraent? 
The times of certaint}^ are also the times of stagnation. When we 
know what to think, we cease to think, WTien conditions of life are 
fixed, we merely tramp the treadmill in tliem. The great periods arc 
the new ones, when, because everything is undone, everything has 
to be done. The Pax Ro 7 naaa froze into Byzantine letliargy in the 
Eastern Empire, and was only prevented from doing so in the West 
by the invasions of the barbarians. The theological fixity of the 
thirteenth century gave way to the ferment of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, when nothing was sure, but also nothing was torpid. 

Our misfortune is not that we are thrust into a time when thinldng 
must be done, but tliat we do not do it. It was a thousand )'cars after 
the Roman Empire fell before men realized that they were no longer 
living in it. Many of us still imagine that we are living in the world 
that died forever on August i, 1914. Recent events are shaking us 
out of that illusion. The process is painful, but it may be salutary. 
It challenges us to think new thoughts. The first and the hardest 
step in that process is to unthink the old ones. Or, perhaps, for some 
of us, to think at all. This is no time for the slothful.^ 

In times past there have always been certain established author- 
ities, such as custom, tradition, and the religious beliefs of the group, 
tcTanswer our hard questions, to settle our doubts, to guide our con- 
duct. We have discovered that all these authorities are in sad need 

* ‘Chester Rowell, Editor San Francisco Chronicle, in the Chronicle^ August, 1934. 
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of revision — and the re\Tision has not yet been made. For the 
moment, the only authority which all men trust is the authority of 
science — and despite the limitations of science which we have just 
mentioned, our faith in it has been fully justified. But the trouble is 
that science does not attempt to answer the urgent questions about 
values, life, and conduct which press upon us. Science can tell us a 
great deal about air and sea and land, about the stars and their size, 
distance, and constitution, about the rocks far beneath the earth’s 
surface, about the atoms and the light-waves, about plants and 
animals and our own bodies. But beyond the physical realm the 
voice of science is very hesitant. Most of us have only a limited in- 
terest — perhaps a kind of scientific curiosity — in the structure of 
the rocks, the distance of the stars — or even in our own bones and 
muscles; but we have a profound and persistent interest in things 
human, social, economic, political, moral and religious. It is about 
life that we want to know ■ — its meaning, its future, its conduct. 

What then are we to do? These questions lie beyond the present 
field of science, and we have become sceptical of the authorities upon 
which our fathers relied to answer them. 

We are living in a very singular moment of history. It is a moment 
of crisis, in the literal sense of that word. In every branch of our 
spiritual and material civilization we seem to have arrived at a critical 
turning-point. This spirit shows itself not only in the actual state of 
public affairs but also in the general attitude towards fundamental 
values in personal and social life. Many people say that these symp- 
toms mark the beginnings of a great renaissance, but there are others 
who see in them the tidings of a downfall to which our civilization is 
fatally destined.^ 

• In a crisis like this, there seems to be one thing at any rate which 
we can do. There is still one authority to consult — and this is 
reflective thought. It is man’s peculiar power and prerogative to 
think. Most of the real progress which the world has made in every 
field has come through the medium of reflective thinking, especially 
the thinking of the great men of all times. When i t becomes serious^ 
sustained, and logical, and directed towards questions of life and 
values, it becomes philosophy. As Professor James said. Philosophy 
is an unusually persistent effort to think clearly. I do not see that 

* Max Planck, Where is Semtee Going? C\V- W. Norton and Company, Inc., New York), p. 64. 
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there is anything else that we can do in the situation which now con- 
fronts us except to think our problems through, weighing carefully 
the opinions of the leaders of thought, both those of the present and 
those of the past, ajidjesting our conclusions by experience and ex- 
periments. To do this is to extend the methods of science into the 
fields of human relations and human problems. 

Concretely, I should say that the urgent need of the present is to] 
wnden the scope of the natural sciences to take in all the subjects ofl 
human interests. This wll be to extend the field of science further; 
into that now taken by philosophy. Philosophy has usually been 
occupied with borderland problems, lying beyond the field of the 
natural sciences, and yet occupying almost the center of human in- 
terests. When these problems are solved, they become a part of 
scientific progress — and philosophy moves on to the new fields 
which always lie beyond. 

Some would go further than this, and urge that science should not 
Dnly extend its scope, but should shift the focus of its inquiries from 
I the physical world over into that of human relations. Possibly we 
have found out all that we need to know for the present about space 
and time, ether waves, neutrons and electrons. At a meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science not long ago, the 
suggestion was made that science should take a ten-year holiday; 
and there have been recurring expressions of the view that scientific 
effort should now be turned more in other directions than the further- 
ing of our knowledge of our physical environment — and our control 
over it. Our acquaintancejwith.the physical world has outstripped 
our knowl^^of ourselves; and our control of the forces of nature 
Has~outSripped our powers of .self-control. Our social, economic, 
moral,’ philosophical, and religious problems must now receive more 
•of the attention of science, and the tremendous intellectual power 
exhibited in scientific thought and research must be turned more 
into these other directions. 

What we need now is to have life itself, its meaning and relative 
values, interpreted for us. This has always been philosophy’s task, 
which has sometimes been defined as the cultural study of meanings 
and values, or as the interpretation of life. Matthew Arnold said of 
the tragic poet Sophocles that he saw life steadily and saw it whole. 


10 . INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 

In this telling phrase both the aim and the method of philosophy are 
given. The aim is to see life as a whole, not with the slant of the 
business man or the clubman or the artist or poet or preacher or the 
university professor, nor with any slant at all; but to see it as it 
would be seen by “ the spectator of all time and all existence”; ^ and 
the method is to see it steadily, with neither prejudice nor bias nor 
half knowledge. 

, A world view 

Again, philosophy has been defined as the attempt by ttse of scientific 
methods to understand the world in which we live. 

This attempt to understand the world, to combine the results of 
the special sciences into some kind of consistent world view, has 
always been the aim of philosophy from the days of Thales, the first 
Greek philosopher, to the present. But just what do we mean by 
the world? Among the Greeks it meant the Cosmos, or, as we should 
say, the Universe’, and philosophers of all ages have courageously set 
themselves to this tremendous task of getting a theory of the 
Universe, its extent and duration (space and time), its creator (God), 
its purpose, its primary stuff or material, its relation to man and to 
>his soul and destiny. To this end labored Democritus and Plato and 
Aristotle and Saint Augustine and Bruno and Descartes and Spinoza 
and Kant and Hegel and Herbert Spencer and others of the great 
“philosophers,” and these immense world problems stiU haunt us 
and must be studied. 

But at the present time this astronomical meaning of “the world” 
is less in our thoughts. With our modern individualistic, human- 
istic, and romantic moods we turn more to immediate interests, and 
' ‘ the world ’ ’ means something else to us . With our northern climate, 
our indoor living, our big cities, our crowded populations, and our 
social life, the world we live in is not an astronomical world; it is 
rather a social, political, literary, moral,"and religious world. 

The ancient Greeks were much troubled by the problem of 
permanence and change; but by change they meant physical change, 
the motion of material atoms and particles and the phenomena of 


* Plato said that the philosopher is the spectator of all time and all existence, and that he is 
one who sets his affections on that which really exists. — The Republic, vi, p. 486. 
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growtli and decay. These questions are still unanswered; but our 
interests now are with another kind of dianging world — changing 
social customs, changing political relations, changing morals, chang- 
ing religion, and changing literary standards. But this kind of 
“world” is quite as much in need of interpretation as tlic other — 
and so philosophy remains wth us; only now it becomes the inter- 
pretation of life, its value and meaning, its source and its destiny. 
Hence, evolution, progress, knowledge, the ways of the-mind, prob- 
lems of conduct and society have come into the fore^ound; but it is 
as true as ever that philosophy is an attempt td understand the 
world we live in. 

Despite the rather strenuous life that we lead now, busied as most 
of us are with athletics and social activities, with books and mag- 
azines, with college routine, mth recreations and amusements, I 
believe that we are more thoughtful and inwardly serious than in 
former times; and that the philosophic impulse dawns earlier in our 
lives. Old philosophies and established traditions are no longer re- 
ceived wthout question. I^e spirit of fresh inquiry is everywhere; 
but the trouble is that, owing to our intensely social life, time is lack- 
ing for careful and persistent study of the life problems. In the 
study of philosophy we simply take time to thmk some of our 
problems through. 

Probably there are very few of us who have not seriously asked 
just such questions as these: Is the Universe a universe of thought, 
or just of dead matter? Is it under the rule of mechanical laws, or 
does it embrace some plan, purpose, and goal? Can ^v.e.any longer 
hold a religious view of the world? , Is there any God at all, or is 
there nothing but matter and energy? What is matter made of? Is 
iny mind, which is now thinking and wondering, something different 
from matter, or is it just a grouping of atoms or a function of my 
body? I am alive. .What is life? Sometime I shall die. What is 
death, and where do I go from here? Tomorrow I shall do many 
things. Some of them will be right and some wrong. What is right 
and what is wrong? All about me I see men striving for money and 
fame and pleasure. Are these really the highest values, or are there 
other values that are higher and better, such as peace, simplicity, 
faith, love, work, the en jo3anent of art, the pursuit of science? What 
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is most worth while? I can ask all these questions. Is it possible to 
find an answer to them? What are the limits of knowledge? 

Again, objects of beauty surround us in nature and in art. Some 
of the buildings in our city or on our college campus are beautiful and 
some are ugly. Just what is beauty? What is it that we enjoy in 
classical music and what is it that we admire in the old masters, in 
the Gothic cathedrals, in the Greek temples? I admire the sunset, 
the moon seen through the clouds, the wild flowers, the autumn 
leaves. Would nature be beautiful if there were no eye to see it or 
no mind to appreciate it? I walk through the crowded city and see 
men striving and straining for wealth, position, power. Some of 
them are loudly declaiming against injustice, and I long to know 
what justice is and why men struggle and strive. AU these are 
philosophical problems. To ask these big questions, to reflect upon 
! them, to study them in a scientific way and to try to answer them — 
' this is philosophy. 


' The search for unity 

Herbert Spencer defined philosophy as completely unifled knowl- 
edge, contrasting it with science, which is partially unified knowl- 
edge. His notion was that philosophy tries to unite the several 
sciences into a unified system, just as each special science tries to 
unite the particular facts within its own field into a unified system.^ 
This was a very ambitious conception of philosophy; we do not hope 
now to realize it. But it was defective in another way. It was 
formulated in the last century when our hopes were bright that the 
natural sciences, physics, biology, psychology, sociology, would solve 
the world riddle. These hopes have been somewhat disappointed. 
There is an unexplained residue — a romantic element in life, even 
an element of tragedy — which must be taken account of in any true 
philosophy. And, besides, philosophy is something far more than 
the unification of the special sciences; it must satisfy not only our 
scientific interests but our moral and religious needs, our longings 
and aspirations; these too are facts, which any system of thought 
I must consider. If we could take all these facts and think them io- 
l gether, that would be philosophy. 
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'-"Wisdom 

Finally, philosophy has been dehned as wisdom. The word 
philosophy is from tlie Greek word sophIa, wisdom, and the verb 
philcin, to love. It is just the love of wisdom. Socrates disclaimed 
having wisdom, but said he had the love of it. But visdom is 
precisely what he seemed to his contemporaries to have; he is the 
typical wise man and the world philosopher. It might prove 
troublesome to try to explain just how wisdom differs from knowl- 
edge; we can feel the difference, but we cannot e.xpress it. Perhaps 
taste and appreciation are involved. Is philosophy something like 
intellectual good taste? And is intellectual good taste something 
which enables us to appraise rightly the various values which are 
offered to us so freely in this rich and wonderful modern world of 
ours? We have become pretty well con^dnced that neither wealth 
nor pleasure is tlie highest value; and we are tr^TOg to find out what 
the highest values are. Everyone seems to be pursuing something 
— but wh}"-? We seem to need a key to this puzzle of the relative 
worth of things — work, play, amusement, study, eating, drinking, 
love-making, science, art, music, poetry, social service, politics, 
business, and all the rest. 

Metaphysics 

In recent years this humanistic aspect of philosophy, this attempt 
to interpret life, to see things in the large, to gain the right perspec- 
tive, has been emphasized much more than the older metaphysical 
problems, such as the nature of reality, of God and the world, of 
purpose, of causality, of mind. The term Philosophy is a wider 
term than Metaphysics, including aU these subjects and also 
Epistemology, or the theory of knowledge, as well as such subjects as 
Logic, Ethics, and Aesthetics. 

Poetry and philosophy 

In this connection Perry’s distinction between the philosopher- 
poets and the poets who are not philosophers is illuminating. 'This 
will help us still further to understand what philosophy is, especially 
in its newer aspects. Some of th e great poets seek merely to describe 

* Ralph Barton Perry, The At^proach io Philosophy ^ chap. 11. 
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life; others seek to interpret it. The latter are tlie philosopher- 
poets. One thinks of Lucretius, Omar Khayyam, Dante, Goethe, 
Wordsworth, Browing, and the Greek dramatists. Consider 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, or even Aristophanes, the comic 
poet. These men were dreadfully in earnest. They were moralists, 
thinkers, prophets, reflecting the national consciousness of their 
people. The prophet is a man who brings a message; and if the 
prophet is a poet, he is a philosopher-poet. Aeschylus, for instance, 
depicts in majestic language the tempestuous power of fate against 
those who disregard the ancient laws of morals and religion. The 
immutable moral law and the fateful suffering of men constitute the 
burden of Sophocles’ exquisite dramas; while Aristophanes in comic 
vein upholds the old traditions of Greece, Lucretius in Rome wrote 
a long poem in hexameter verse to set forth a materialistic theory of 
the world and save men from the fear of the gods; he would still be 
celebrated as a philosopher, had he written only in prose, Omar 
Khayyam in his exquisite quatrains presents a distinct philosophy of 
life. It is partly the felicitous form of his stanzas as translated by 
FitzGerald that makes Omar so popular; but it is partly his strange 
philosophy and his conclusions, so repugnant to our reason, so 
agreeable to our fancy. 

Into this Universe, and Why not knowing, 

Nor Whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing; 

And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 

I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing. 

Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us pass’d the door of Darkness through, 

Not one returns to teU us of the Road, 

Which to discover we must travel too. 

Ah, Love! could thou and I wdth Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorr}’- Scheme of Things entire, 

W’ould not we shatter it to bits — and then 
Remould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire? 

It is Dante, however, who is the supreme philosopher-poet. He 
tells us in the Divine Comedy of the very shape and substance of the . 
uni^'erse, of tlie origin of man and his destiny, and of the beginning 
of e\nl and its cure. In the beautiful lines of the Paradise we read 
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that from the verj' heart of tlie universe there streams forth the 
dazzling brightness of divine love, whose purpose is the redemption 
of man from sin. Goethe also is a thinker and a philosopher. The 
redemption of man is likewise his theme; but it comes now from ex- 
perience, not from sacrifice and obedience. Wordsworth is burdened 
with. “ the heav}'^ and the weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world,” and Browning, “the soul dissector,” comforts us "with his 
belief in God and truth and love. 

The wonderful appeal of all these philosopher-poets reveals the 
eternal demand in tlie human heart for a solution of the riddle of the 
world. We have our lyric and our epic moods and our dramatic and 
romantic moods, in whicli we delight in Sappho and Homer and 
Virgil and Horace and Shakespeare and Shelley and Keats and 
Byron and Swinburne; but perhaps over all prevail our philosophic 
moods, in which we turn to the philosopher-poets for light and 
consolation. 

It is significant, in illustrating the philosophical tendencies of the 
present time, to notice how even the drama has become philosophi- 
cal. The modem dramatist wrestles with the problems of life. Ibsen 
is the fountainhead of this new drama, in which the poet and painter 
have given place to the thinker and the teacher. Emancipation 
rom outgrown and offensive traditions is Ibsen’s theme and Um feel- 
.ngs which he awakens in the reader or spectator are not so much 
fliose of aesthetic enjoyment as of thought and protest. 

Tn^tlie so-called problem plays, the author takes advantage of 
the prevailing philosophic mood to awaken interest in his play. . 
Finally, in Bernard Shaw the aestlietic attitude is reduced to its 
lowest limits and there is little left but a preachment. The feverish 
interest with which we read the plays of Ibsen and Shaw and Gals- 
worthy and the Russian school of writers rev eals t he .longing we feel 
to have our doubts settled and to penetrate life’s mysteries, even 
though we recognize that the beauty of poetry and the drama is 
somewhat dulled when they become too heavily laden with thought. 
But this philosophic tendency of poetry is one of the signs of the 
deep and prevailing interest in philosophy. 

• It was in the time of Socrates that the word philosophy first came 
Into general use. With Plato and Aristotle the word assumed the 
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more technical meaning of real knowledge, or knowledge of ultimate 
reality, somewhat like the German word Wissc7ischaji, or our own 
word science when used in its broader meaning. In later Greek 
times, among the Stoics and Epicureans, the word came to have a 
narrower meaning, as the guide of life. In periods of political 
turmoil or religious perplexity, such as those preceding the Christian 
era, men have little time or taste for pursuing deep philosophical 
speculations; but they need a philosophy as a guide of life and usually 
adopt some philosophical system which seems suited to this end. 
Philosophy thus becomes the art of living; to the Stoic the art of 
living wisely, to the Epicurean the art of li\nng happily. Even now 
the word is often used popularly in this sense, as when we speak of 
“a philosophic attitude,” or of taking anything, particularly any 
calamity, '‘philosophically”; calm or fortitude is evidently what is 
, meant. Philosophy in its true meaning, as the search for unity and 
^ truth, may well lead to such calm and fortitude. 

To turn for a space of time from intense absorption in particular 
needs and to let one’s mind range freel)’- over the mysteries of existence 
is to return to one’s absorptions a different person. It is hard to de- 
scribe precisely what happens, but we all know that it does happen. 
There is a kind of enlargement of oneself, a new power to see things in 
wider relationships, a calmness and an openness. 

This is w^hat one finds in all the master spirits of the ages. One is 
rather glad that Socrates wasted time on the street-corners of Athens. 
One rather suspects that something of value came because Spinoza took 
time off from his grinding of lenses to contemplate the universe. One 
feels similarly about all the great artists — Dante, Leonardo, Goethe, 
Shakespeare, Beethoven, Brahms. These men went beyond the food 
and shelter needs. They were facing life, death, courage, love, hate, 
frustration, devotion — 

That is w^hy poetry, drama, science, and. philosophy have endured 
through all the ages. In them man has risen to his more essentially 
human interest. In them he has emerged from mere animalhood. As 
Aristotle e.xpresses it, “Nor is it right to foUow the advice of people 
w’ho say that the thoughts of men should not be too high for humanity 
or the thoughts of mortals too high for mortality; for; a man, as far as 
in him lies, should seek immortality and do all that is in his power to 
live in accordance with the highest part of his nature.” ^ 

* Overstreet, H. A,, ThcEnduring Quest fW. W.Norton and Company, Inc., New York), pp.ix, x. 
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CHAPTER II 

PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 


So INTBLA-TE is the relation between science and philosophy that 
some knowledge of the special sciences, especially of the more 
generalized branches, such as mathematics, ph3''sics, chemistry, 
biology, and psychology, is indispensable to the student of philos- 
ophy. The ever-widening fields of these sciences make it more and 
more difficult for the philosopher to be in mastery of them. This is 
conducive to a healthy humility. Ready-made systems constructed 
without due regard to the results of observation and experiment are 
held in less and less respect. Therefore philosoph}'- is at the present 
'time tending rather in the direction of the critical anatysis of con- 
Icepts and the study of meanings and values — in a word, to logical 
■ and humanistic studies. Nevertheless, the ideal philosopher must 
be master of all the special sciences. 

What is science? 

The word science comes from the Latin word for knowledge and is 
derived from our old familiar friend in tlie First Latin Book, scio, 
scire. Science is knowledge. But there are different kinds of knowl- 
edge, and by scientific knowledge we mean that which is certain, 
exact, and fully organized: real Imowledge, well organized, is scien- 
tific knowledge. 

Since philosophy, too, seeks a knowledge of tlie w’orld, the two 
subjects would seem to have the same aim; yet there is a difference. 
Sometimes it has been said that science describes while philosophy 
interprets. Mr. J. Arthur Thomson, whose little book entitled An 
Introduction to Science is recommended to the reader, following Pear- 
son and many other modem scholars, defines science in this way: 

Science is the complete and consistent description of the facts of experi- 
ence in the simplest possible terms. 

The scientist in his study of any group of phenomena first collects 
his facts, analyzes and classifies them, studies the conditions under 
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wliich tliey occur (that is, their causes), ascertains their uniform 
modes of behavior (that is, their laws), and sets all of this down m 
the form of a systematic treatise. Here his work ends. 

Now, of course it is a kind of explanation of a thing to show the 
conditions under which it occurs — that is, its causes — as when we 
explain typhoid fever by calling attention to the invariable presence 
of a certain kind of bacillus; and it is a kind of e.xplanation of a thing 
to show that it is an instance of a general uniformity or laiv, as when 
we show that a pendulum, constantly falling to its lowest point, is an 
instance of the general law of gravitation, all natural bodies, like the 
pendulum and the earth, tending to move toward each other. But 
Still it is true that science really attempts no ultimate explanation of 
things; it only analyzes and classifies them, determines the conditions 
under which they occur, and formulates tlieir modes of behavior. 
The work of science, tlien, is as follows: * 

I. The acquisition of facts 
II. The description of facts 

1. Definition and general description 

2. Analysis 

3. Classification 
m. Explanation of facts 

1. Ascertaining causes (invariable antecedents) 

2. Formulation of laws (uniformities of behavior) 

Philosophy and science 

Now, ph ilosophy is like science in seeking knowledge which is 
certain, exact, and well organized. But it is not satisfied with this; 
IFseeks know ledge which is also e mnpre hevt^fi. The human mind 
Is not content merely to determine the invariable sequences of phe- 
nomena and to formulate their manner of behavior. It craves 
some ultimate explanation of things — their first cause, their moving 
cause, their purpose, their meaning, their value. It is this attempt 
to interpret the world, then, which is one of the tasks of philosophy; 
while science classifies, formulates, and describes. The object of phi- 
losophy is, as Mr. Broad says, to take over the resxdts of the various sci- 
ences, to add to them the results of the religious and ethical experiences 
of mankind, and then to reflect upon the whole. The hope is that, by 

* Compare Jared Sparks Moore, The Foundations of Psychology, p. 97. 
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j this ‘means, we may be able to reach some general conclusions as to the 
1 nakire of the Universe, and as to our position and prospects in it' 

It is no doubt this ambitious enterprise, this hope to get a synoptic 
view of the work of the special sciences, and then to find some meaii- 
ing in the whole that has in the past led to the unfavorable criticism 
of philosophy by scientists. But of course neither the attempt to 
gain a synoptic view of the whole nor the attempt to interpret its 
meaning could be in itself an occasion for criticism; for the human 
mind has a primary interest in both these things, and any object of 
human interest whatever is a legitimate subject for scientific inquiry, 
provided scientific methods are used. The critical attitude could 
only arise from the use of wrong methods in the work, or from the 
alleged hopelessness of the undertaking. The latter criticism would 
be a very weak one, and could have been made at any stage of the 
progress of thought against the possibility of the achievements of 
science itself. As regards method, it is of course true that in the 
past logical methods have not always been used in the study of 
philosophy, just as they have not in science. 

Let us defer till a later chapter the question of method and get well 
fixed in our minds the subject-matter of philosophy. I think we may 
say that it has two distinct tasks, both of which differ from the work 
of science, and both of which are clearly legitimate fields of human 
thought. The first, then, is the conscious reflection upon the world 
as a whole, particularly as to its meaning, purpose, and value. Thie 
second is the critical examination of the concepts made use of both 
by science and common sense. The first has been called speculative 
philosophy, the second, critical philosophy.^ 

As regards the first of these two fields, let us notice again that it is 
one of the profound cravings of the human mind to get just this 
synoptic view of life which philosophy attempts. It is not merely a 
quantitative view of the world that we desire, its mathematical 
relationships, its predictability; we want and we must have some 
knowledge, or at least some theory, of its “intrinsic qualitative 
character.” 

* C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought (Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1923), p. 20. The ori^- 
nal not italidzed. 

^ Compare C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought (Harcourt, Brace and Company), Introduction. 
In a later chapter we shall see what is meant by the word speculative/^ 
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Science today is quantitative rather than qualitative. It expresses 
the relationship of the intensities of two phenomena — as, for example, 
the intensities of the electric current and of the illumination of an in- 
candescent lamp — and compensates for its inability to answer the 
question “how” by its wealth of data as to “how much.” Research 
monograph and textbook alike emphasize tJie observable quantitative 
relationship and rarely venture far into the speculative hinterland 
where “how” must precede “how much.” As we teach science today 
in our schools the effort of learning the quantitative relationships too 
frequently leaves neither the instructor nor the student leisure for 
fruitful inquiry or speculation as to the mechanism itself.* 

The scientist is forever measuring, weighing, computing, and mak- 
ing sketches of details. " This,” says the philosopher, “ is all useful 
and necessa^jwprk; but I would like to get a picture of the'way the 
house is going to look when it is done — or at least a glimpse of iL 
I am truly grateful to the scientists for all their laborious work, but I 
am — at times an)nvay — a little weary of studying aU these de- 
tails — and I long for some picture of the whole.” 

Philosophy tries to put this picture-puzzle of a hundred curiously 
shaped bodies of knowledge together, to see what sort of universe they 
make. This is the sense in which philosophy, as Bacon so audaciously 
said, “ takes all knowledge for its province.” It does not — it should 
not — presume to supersede, or to short-circuit, the laborious work of 
the scientists, the psychologists, the historians; it aims to synthesize 
their work and focus it upon man’s ultimate needs. Philosophy is'ihc 
integration of knowledge, the synthesis of the sciences? 

The mechanic will teU you the meaning of every part of the 
machine; but what is the meaning of the machine itself? The bota- 
nist will tell you the meaning of root, branch, leaf, and stem of the 
tree — and perhaps he may tell you the meaning of the tree itself in 
the economy of plant life ; but what is the meaning of hfe itself? Has 
life any meaning? Has nature any meaning? Has the world any 
meaning? Has consciousness any meaning? Perhaps none of these 
has any meaning, value, or purpose; but such a conclusion could he 
reached ofily after reflective inqimy — atid~such ‘nflectiveinqiiiryjsJOiM 
j ie phildsdpJv^ ”” 

The ideihand that science should be supplemented by philosophy 

* John Mills, Within the Atom (D. Van Nostrand Company), p. ja. 

® Durant Drake, Invitation to Philosophy (Houghton Mifflin Company), p, ix. 
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is becoming more and more urgent as science itself withdraws more 
and more into the mysterious background of symbols and math- 
ematical equations, and forces itself to be indifferent to what lies 
behind the symbols. “To understand the phenomena of the 
physical world,” says Sir Arthur Eddington, “it is necessary to 
know the equations which the symbols obey but not the nature of- 
that which is being symbolised. It would be irrelevant here to de- 
fend this change, to make clear the intellectual satisfaction afforded 
by these symbolic equations, or to explain why the demand of the 
layman for a concrete explanation has to be set aside.” * But the 
philosopher might reply that the same intellectual satisfaction which 
the scientist gets from his equations and symbols the philosopher 
gets from his hypotheses of what the reality behind the symbols 
really is. It is as a philosopher that Eddington goes on to say that it 
is to the background of phenomena that our own personality and 
consciousness belong. 

The analysis of concepts 

The critical examination of concepts referred to above is philos- 
ophy’s second task. In logical order it should be the first, but to 
most students it is second in point of interest. 

All the sciences use certain concepts and make certain assump- 
tions which require critical examination. There is need of some 
general science to undertake a critique of these concepts and as- 
sumptions and to carry the examination of them further than the 
special sciences find necessary for their purpose. As examples may 
be mentioned such concepts as matter, mind, energy, space, time, 
cause, law — that is, natural law — order, quality, quantity, series, 
individuality. It is the task of philosophy to undertake this exam- 
ination. 

But it is not alone the concepts of science that need critical 
analysis. Those used in philosophy as well as in daily life are in 
equal need of study. As illustrations we may mention such con- 
cepts as truth, purpose, knowledge, good, evil, God, beauty, hap- 
piness. Here again the distinction between science and philosophy 

^ Sir Arthur Eddington, Science and, the Unseen World, p. 30 (Allen and Unwin Ltd. and The 
Macmillan Company). By permission of the publishers. 
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should not be stressed too much. Both are eager to know the exact 
meaning of the concepts tliey use, and to use tliem accurately. 

This need of analysis may be illustrated b}’- reference to two con- 
cepts constantly employed both in science and philosophy. They 
are cause (including causation and causality), and law (that is, laws 
of nature). 

Cause 

AH the sciences are engaged in the search for causes, not only for 
■ the sake of the knowledge itself but because, if causes are under- 
stood, the forces of nature can be controlled and the future pre- 
dicted. So the scientist seeks for the cause of crystallization, of 
rust, of the souring of milk, of the failure of crops, of malaria and 
typhoid fever and cancer, of business depression and good times, of 
strikes, of war, and of the decline of social morality. In daily life we 
are all in search of causes; the cause, for instance, of the leaking of 
our fountain pen, of the fading of our complexion or our falling hair, 
of the success of our neighbor’s son, of athletic defeats. 

In the study of the concept of cause there are two problems: 
I. What is a cause? 2. Does every event in the world have a cause 
— or are some happenings completely free? As regards the second 
of these questions, the physical sciences assume the universality of 
the law of causality. Nothing happens without a cause — and an 
adequate cause. The present is wholly the product or outcome of 
the past — and the future will be the outcome of the present. 
Whatever phenomenon presents itself to our view, we may with 
absolute confidence seek for a cause. It happens because of some 
previous happening. AH scientific research depends upon this 
postulate and would be meaningless without it. In as suming the 
lawLof. causality at-the very beginning of his research, the scientist, 
a_s Max Planck says, takes a jump into the metaphysical sphere, for 
the law of causality is not given in any sensuous experience.^ 

But now philosophy must make this a subject of inquiry. Is 
causality a imiversal law? Are there not exceptions in the sphere 
of human action? Is not the human will free? Can the law be 
universaHy applied in ethics, in psychology, in sociology, or even in 
biology? Is Hfe in any sense free? 

^ Max Planck, Where is Science Going? p. 158 f. 
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Just lately a new interest has been awakened in the old problem 
of freedom and determinism. I'his is owing to a new law which has 
appeared regarding the behavior of those infinitesimal units of 
matter which are studied in micro-physics. Knowing the position 
and velocity of a body, we should be able to predict where it will be 
the ne.xt instant; but the particles in question do not behave in this 
way, as sober bits of matter should. Statistical laws governing their 
behavior we can safely formulate but not the behavior of the single 
particle. Hence there has arisen in science something very new and 
startling — namely, the so-called principle of uncertainty, or 
Heisenberg’s Principle of Indeterminacy. This seems to have a 
bearing on the old problem of freedom of the will. Those who have 
a firm faith in this have hailed the discovery as lending a new sup- 
'port to the doctrine of indeterminism, a support coming directly 
from the field of science itself. But this matter needs careful study. 
We shall return to it in a later chapter. 

But if we could settle the question of the universality of the law of 
causality, we should still have another on our hands, "^^t Js^a 
cause? Science, although largely engaged in the search for causes, 
is not concerned with the metaph3^sics of the question. Of course it 
has to have a working basis for the determination of causes, and it 
has a very simple rule. A cause is an invariable antecedent. If we 
are seeking the cause of a certain thing, say typhoid fever, and in- 
variably find a certain bacillus present, this is called the cause of the 
phenomenon. Armed with this conception of cause as mere 
sequence, and with the assumption of the Uniformity of Nature, the 
scientist is in possession of all that he needs to control phenomena 
and predict the future. Armed with the simple knowledge of se- 
quence, he can go on to prevent typhoid fever, to avert the failure of 
crops, to secure good health and the success of his children. 

But still we do not know what a cause really is. There must be, 
so it seems to us, something more in causality than mere sequence in 
time; there must be some inner connection between cause and effect. 
This connection philosoph}"- seeks. 

The untrained mind looks upon the relation between cause and 
effect a^ if. the cms,t produces the eff ect. The cause is a kind of 
agent', it does something to the effect; there is a process of enforce- 
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menl between the cause and the effect. In the case of mechanical 
causes, it is very hard for us to believe that this is not true, and it 
would be very hard to prove that there is not something like mechan- 
ical necessity uniting the effect with the cause; but science knows 
nothing of any such necessary connection and philosophy hesitates 
to affirm it, for, as Hume pointed out, the only necessity in the case 
ma}’- be a necessity of thought. We know nothing of objective 
necessity, an<f the conception of cause as an agent, which does some- 
thing to the effect, no doubt is a kind of analogy carried over to 
nature from our own experience as agents. ^^Tien I put forth effort 
and use strength in overcoming obstacles, as in moving physical ob- 
jects, there is a feeling of enforcement, a feeling of myself as an agent 
effecting changes.. When we do things or suffer things done to us, 
there is the feeling of power or force; and so, when we see things hap- 
pening in nature, we carry over this inner experience of effort, or 
agency, which we think causes things to happen in our own lives, and 
assume that causation in general is just such a case of power or en- 
, forcement. Th is is called an animistic or anthropomorphic explana- 
\ tion of causation, explaining things in nature by our own feelings and 
jexperiences. And it is wholly unnecessary for science to make as- 
sumptions of this kind, since its ends may be fully served merely- by 
the observation of uniformities as seen in the mere routine of experi- 
_ence. There is regularity and uniformity in the happenings. Fur-\ 
thermore, we are learning that the laws of nature are largely statis- \ 
tical in character, based on observation of averages. “ It appears,” ’ 
as stated by Conger, “ that our scientific knowledge at its very foun- 
dations is indefinite and loose, based upon selection of certain ra- 
diations with accompanying neglect or ignorance of others. And 
our laws of causation must then carry ^vith them something of this 
initial defect.” ^ 

But after all this has been explained to us, we still believe that 
there must be some other connection or relation between events than 
mere routine, and so philosophy, going beyond science, has at- 
tempted various .theories of causation which shall explain this re-' 
lation. Perhaps the world is a timeless process in which the principle 

* G. P. Conger, New Views of Evolution, p, 213 (The Macmillan Company). By permission 
of the publishers. 
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of causality.is reducible to the principle of logical ground. Perha ps 
the world is an organism in which every part is in sympathetic- 
vibration with every, other part, ^rhaps the world is a dynamic 
unity in which there is interaction among all the parts. Perhaps 
there are no separate bonds uniting individual things, God being the 
bond that unites all things in himself. Perhaps all individual things 
are parts of one unitary being, giving apparent order and con- 
nection between things, the imity in things being that kind of unity 
called personahty. Perhaps — and this may be the most profound 
interpretation of all — cause is really just what in popular thought 
it is supposed to be, namely, productive activity, creative power, and 
perhaps the scientific use of the word cause, as a mere antecedent in 
time, points to cause as just a sign useful in the pr.ediction of events.^ 

First cause 

Again, since science rests quite content in the belief that every 
event has a cause and finds the assumption fully justified by its 
fruits, the student of philosophy will insist upon inquiring about the 
first cause. Going back over an infinite series from effect to cause, 
and then to another cause, does not satisfy his demand for some kind 
of a whole or completed system. So we say naively that in the be- 
ginning God created the world, and thus complete the picture, only 
to introduce other perplexities which we long to solve. 

Furthermore, we may ask — Anyway, is it quite certain that 
every event has a cause? May .it not be that things just happen 
without any cause? And, furthermore, am not I myself daily, 
perhaps hourly, conscious of acts of freedorri, in which my choice is 
not determined by any antecedent event? Am I not myself a free 
creative source of happenings — and may there not be other such 
sources? 

Final cause 

But still another aspect of the cause problem shows the limitations 

^ For a discussion of the problem of causality see: 

Hume, A Treatise on Human Nature^ bk. i, part iii. 

Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science^ 3d ed., part i, chap, rv, 

John Stuart Mill, Logic, bk. iii, chaps. Ill, iv, v, xxi, xxn. 

Bertrand Russell, Principles of Mathematics, i, chap. LV. 

W. T. Marvin, A First Book of Metaphysics, chap. xi. 
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of science and the need of philosophy. "WTiat shall we say of final 
causes? The expression cause was used by Aristotle in a special 
sense. The word final here does not refer to any first or last cause, 
but to the end or purpose of an action, like the Latin, finis. In 
human affairs the end or purpose of an action, or a product of action, 
is spoken of as a cause, as when the observation of an anticipated 
eclipse of the sun is the cause of setting up a telescope in a certain 
place. So the question arises whether in nature, quite outside human 
affairs, there are ends to be gained which may be regarded in any 
way as determining all structures or processes; that is, whether final 
as well as efficient causes exist in nature. Science is not concerned 
with final causes, but the student wonders, nevertheless, whether 
things in nature are not in some way determined by ends to be attained. 

Laws of nature 

Next consider another fundamental notion in science, that of law. 
What is a law of nature? Science is very largely engaged in finding 
out these laws and formulating them, such, for instance, as the laws 
of chemical valence, or the laws of thermodynamics, or the laws of 
falling bodies. We speak of things obeying the laws of nature and of 
the world as being governed by natural laws. There is much con- 
fusion here in the popular mind, and the student should understand 
just what a law is in science, and what the limitations of the scien- 
tific view are. The word law is used in two whoUy different senses, 
and it would be better if we had two words for the two ideas, Jn 
mor als and in jurisprudence a law is a command, or rule, or in- 
junction, which ^me authority imposes .upon intelligent beings and 
which they are supposed to obey. In science the word has no such 
meaning; it means an observed uniformity in the behavior of things. 
Strictl y a l a w of nature is a m ere formula, or . shorthand expression, 
for certain observed .uniformities of behavior in natural objects. It 
is, as Pearson says, the resume or brief expression of the relationships 
and sequences of certain groups of perceptions and conceptions, and 
exists only when formulated by man.^ 

So we see that laws of nature are not forces or powers or com- 
mands at aU. They are nothing but shorthand statements of cer- 

^ Karl Pearson, Grammar of Science^ 3d ed,, part I, p. 82. , 
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tain uniformities in the behavior of things. Therefore, the universe 
is not “governed” by the laws of nature; neither do things “obey” 
these laws. We shall have to look elsewhere for the government of the 
world, for laws of nature are impotent. 

' Thus it is that science does not explain why things act as they do, 
only how they act; what their habit of acting is. "V^Tien we study the 
behavior of atoms in their chemical combinations we find that they 
behave in very definite ways, but we do not know why they behave 
so. They seem to have what we used to call affinities for one an- 
other, so that, for instance, two atoms of hydrogen combine with one 
atom of oxygen to form a molecule of water. But the word affinity 
seems to point to a theory drawn from human analogy and probably 
no chemist would countenance such a theory-. He is content merely 
to record observed uniformities. 

The law of gravitation first formulated by Newton does not ex- 
plain why bodies gravitate toward one another, but only how they do 
so. The law says that every particle of matter in the universe at- 
tracts ever}’’ other particle with a force directly as their masses, and 
inversely as the square of the distance which separates them,” ' It 
occurred to Newton, watching the fall of an apple, as it is said, that 
all bodies throughout the universe — such, for instance, as the earth 
and the moon — tend to move toward one another, just as the apple 
tends to' move toward the earth. The law expresses the manner of 
their movement, but it says nothing about the cause. Newton did 
not know why bodies move together, nor does anyone know now. 
Even the word attract has a technical sense as it occurs in the law, for 
it is not implied that there is any “ attraction ” in the human sense 
between material bodies. They may be driven together; or, as 
Einstein thinks, their behavior may be due, not to any force acting 
between the bodies or upon them, but to the nature of space. 

We see, therefore, that from the point of view of science, a law of 
nature is not only not a force or power, but that it tells us nothing as 
to the nature of the forces that are at work or even whether there are 
any forces. But the mind of man is so constituted that he longs to 
know not merely how things act, but why they do so. Hence the 
need of supplementing science by philosophy. 

* Simon Newcomb, Popular Asirorumy, 6th ed., rc\*is€d, p. 8i. 
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Before we leave the subject of law, there is another question that 
may come up. Even granting that a law tells us nothing about the 
forces which make things go and behave as they do, is it quite true to 
say that a law of nature is nothing but a formulation of an obser\’-ed 
uniformity, and further that it is man-made, and has no existence 
until formulated by man? Pearson, as we have seen, makes this 
statement. So it would appear that Newton did not discover the 
law of 'gravitation, but created it. Surely, you say, the heavenly 
bodies behaved precisely in this manner before Newton observed 
them or indeed before any man ever existed. Well, while Pearson 
might make a logical defense of his position claiming that the law is 
the formulation of imiformities which are observed and hence imply 
an observer, and that in nature there are only certain sequences and 
relations, nevertheless there are many philosophers who would not 
agree with him wholly in this matter. 

There are other positions which might be taken. One might say 
I the laws of nature are decrees of God, and hence resemble human 
I laws as we use the word in jurisprudence. Or, if this position seems 
too naive, one might say with Plato that laws are eternal realities, 
altogether transcending individual things, and that things behave 
according to the laws; or one might undertake a logical examination 
of the concept of law, tracing it back to the more general notion of 
the imiformity of nature, and that back to the still more general 
notion of Order, which latter concept is involved in the very notion 
of a universe or a cosmos.^ 

I have referred to two concepts, namely, that of law, and that of 
cause, which are constantly used in every science and which never- 
theless are not defined by science in such a way as to satisfy the in- 
quiring mind. The same is true of many other common terms used 
in science, such as ^ace, time, energy, matter, mind. Thus it be- 
comes apparent that some general science like philosophy or meta- 
physics is needed to examine these terms. 

* For a clear treatment of the subject see Marie T. Collins, Some Modern Conceptions of 
Natural LaWy and the profound discussion by Bernard Bosanquet in The Principle of Individual 
ity and ValuCy as well as Josiah Royce’s essay on *‘The Principles of Logic’* in the Encyclopedia 
of the Philosophical Sciences, i, pp. 67-135. 
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Facts of experience 

There is one such term particularly in need of critical examination 
and this is the term fad or fact of experience. 

If science is a complete and consistent description of the facts of 
experience, the question will arise, What is a fact of experience? Of 
course science has to have some definition of a ‘‘ fact.” It is usually 
defined as something immediately observed and not inferred, and the 
medium of observation is usually one of our organs of sense, such as 
the eye or ear or hand; but sometimes a fact may be something in- 
ternally observed; for instance, a feeling or emotion. In general we 
may say that sense-data are the facts upon which science is built. 

But now the philosopher is not satisfied with this disposition of 
facts; he wishes to know much more about them. Are the facts of 
science, then, nothing but groups or bundles of sensations combined 
into percepts? I thought, the reader will say, that science had a 
firmer foundation. I thought that science is the one thing in the 
world that is built on solid objective realities, not on “ sense-data.” 
If science is built on sense-data, on the perceptions of human beings, 
why then its whole fabric is in a way subjective. I supposed that 
science tells us about objective things as they really are, and as they 
were before ever man existed. 

But when we come to think of it, how is science going to get at 
these solid objective realities except through the sense organs of the 
scientist? So the problem arises, just what are these sense-data and 
how are they related to the real things of the world, or are they the 
real things? Thus we are forced into philosophy — into that 
particular branch of it called Epistemology, the science of knowl- 
edge. 

Thus in the end we see something of the relation of philosophy to 
science. They have the same spirit and the same purpose — the 
honest and laborious search for truth. In this search for truth, 
science imposes upon itself a certain peculiar task and this task in- 
volves certain limitations. But the inquiring, wondering human 
mind chafes at these limitations and insists upon penetrating into 
regions lying beyond the field of science — and thus philosophy 
arises. 
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Applied science 

In thus revealing the close companionship of science and philos- 
ophy, I have been using the word “science ” in its broader and more 
dignified sense, as a certain kind of knowledge; namely, that which 
is exact, certain, and fully organized. It is hardly necessary to add 
that this is not the popular idea of science, which is apt to emphasize 
its practical side. Sometimes we think of science as a kind of wizard 
that is going to fight the next war. It is something of almost un- 
canny power, personified in our Edisons and Burbanks. It suggests 
mastery of the forces of nature. It is something which wrests from 
Nature her secrets in order to use them for practical ends. We im- 
mure ourselves in our laboratories and dig out the gold of science in 
order that we may exchange it for happiness in the form of labor- 
saving and time-saving devices, means of rapid transportation over 
land or water or through the air, instantaneous communication by 
the ether waves, cinematographic devices to afford us amusement 
and instruction, and subtle inventions of every sort to provide us 
with comforts and conveniences. Or science is conceived as a 
powerful aUy of man, to which we may turn in time of want to learn 
how to increase the fertility of our soils, or in time of war to provide 
us with instruments for annihilating our enemies, or in time of sick- 
ness to discover X-rays to diagnose our diseases, or antitoxins to 
prevent them, or serums to cure them. 

In other words, science to many people is just an insinment to be 
applied to increasing man’s power over nature, not something in- 
trinsically good in itself. It is applied science which they have in 
mind. It is interesting to know, however, that the great discoveries 
in' science, even those which have led to these practical applications 
which are prized so highly, have usually been made by those who 
had no immediate interest in the practical applications, but were 
actuated purely by their scientific interest, by the love of knowledge 
for its own sake. It is, of course, this theoretical science which is so 
closely related to philosophy. And even the most practical people, 
those who are always t hinkin g of the practical applications of 
knowledge, are not always in a “practical” mood. Sometimes we 
all thirst for knowledge for its own sake.. Then we turn to science in 
the broa.der sense, as love of exact knowledge. Sometimes we are in 
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a mood of wonder, musing whether 'the whole world has any mean- 
ing, purpose, or value. Then we turn to philosophy. Or, perhaps, 
we are in a mood of doubt or even of despair, oppressed by the weight 
of our perplexities and cares — and then we turn to religion. 

In connection with this chapter read : 

J. Arthur Thomson, Introdnctioji to Sdetice (Home University Library, 
Hemy Holt and Company). 

Further references: 

Ralph Barton Perry, The Approach to Philosophy (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
chap. V. Present Philosophical Tendencies (Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany), chaps, m, V. 

James Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism (The Macmillan Company), part i, 
lectures 2-5. (The classical discussion of recent years on the meaning of 
law). 

C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought (Harcourt, Brace and Company). 

L. T. More, The Limitations of Science (Henry Holt and Company). 

Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science, 3d ed. (Adam and Charles Black), 
chaps, i-v. 

Max Planck, Where is Science Going? (W. W. Norton and Company), chaps, 
rt, m. 

Ray H. Dotterer, Philosophy by Way of the Sciences (The Macmillan Com- 
pany), chap. I. 

Henry Margenau, ‘‘Meaning and Scientific Status of Causality,” Philosophy 
of Science, i, no. 2. 

F. S. C. Northrop, Science and First Principles (The Macmillan Company). 



CHAPTER III 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


The relationship between philosoph)’- and religion is very intimate, 
but is of a different kind from that between philosophy and science. 
Philosophy tries to gain a more unified and complete understanding 
of the world than does science, but religion attempts a still more 
perfect unity. While philosophy tries to get some unifying concep- 
tion of the world which shall enable us to grasp its meaning in our 
thought, religion attempts nothing less than the securing of an 
actual unity or harmony between the individual and the world. In 
religion we attempt to adjust ourselves to the world, or the world to 
ourselves. It is not concerned so much with the knowledge of God, ; 
for instance, as it is wdth the gaming of God’s favor, or the coming 
into friendly and harmonious relations with him. 

Many religions, to be sure, have lengthy creeds .dealing with the 
world as a whole, its creation, constitution, and its final destiny; but 
the center of religious interest is not in any of these as objects of 
knowledge, but in our relation to them. Thus a theistic religion pre- 
supposes a knowledge of God — but this is not its center of interest, 
which is the worship of God — or the gaining of his favor and pro- 
tection. 

Professor Ladd wrote an essay entitled, “Is the Universe 
Friendly?” ^ This is evidently a religious problem. JTo make the 
universe friendly is one of the aims of religion. Primitive man be- 
lieved himself surrounded by hostile forces which he could not con- 
trol — the sun and the sea, winds and tempests, lightning and 
pestilence. By means of offerings, sacrifices, and prayers, he hoped 
to render all these forces friendly. Under the influence of religion, 
the world became peopled with kindly and beneficent spirits, being 
in sympathetic relation with man, commanding awe and reverence 
arid worship and obedience, yet protecting and befriending him. 

* George T. Ladd, “ Is the Universe Friendly?” Hibhert Journal, lo, pp. 328-43* 
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So it was in ancient India with Indra and Vanina and Soma. So in 
ancient Greece with Zeus and Poseidon and Apollo and Athena. So 
among the Hebrews with Jehovah. 

It has been said that the function of religion is to make man feel at 
home in the world. But philosophy and science also make us feel at 
home in the world, by widening our knowledge and giving us the 
keen joy of comprehension ; while religion does this in a more direct 
and human manner by introducing a personal relation between man 
and the powers of the Universe. Science, philosophy, and religion 
are all alike in this, that their aim is to understand the world; but 
the purpose of the understanding is different in each. In science the 
purpose is frequently pure theory, or knowledge for its ovm sake, but 
more commonly it is knowledge subordinated to practical economic 
ends. In philosophy the purpose is the love of wisdom and the re- 
sulting mental peace and satisfaction. I n rel igion the purpose is 
peace, harmony, adjustment, salvation. Philosophy and religion 
thus deal often with the same ideas, such as the soul, its origin and 
destiny, God and creation; but the interests are different in the two 
fields. In the former, they are theoretical and intellectual; in the 
latter, emotional and personal — practical in a sense different from 
the practicality of applied science. 

What is religion? 

If anyone who has not reflected much about such things should be 
asked what religion is, he might find it difficult to say. Perhaps 
he would take refuge in the remark that all definitions are un- 
satisfactory, and that religion especially is something which 
must be experienced, not defined. This is true, but nevertheless 
the word religion means something and it is well to know what it 
means. 

When we think of religion, probably a group of things will come 
to mind, such as churches, prayers, sermons, songs, collections, ' 
creeds, and rituals, people sitting quietly together. But evidently 
these things are not religion. If we study all the religions of the 
world, ancient and modern, and try to abstract the elements com- 
mon to all, we should arrive at some kind of definition. Perhaps 
it would be something like this: 
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“Religion is a feeling of dependence upon the unseen powers which 
control our destiny, accompanied by a desire to come into friendly 
relations with them.” 

Religion is a belief in “a power not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness” and a desire to come into harmonious relations with 
that power. 

“Religion is the consciousness of our practical relation to an in- 
visible spiritual order.” 

Religion is the love of God. It is communion with the Oversoul. 
It is loyalty to the highest within us. “I, the imperfect,” says 
Emerson, “adore my own perfect.” Thus religion is based on a 
deep, instinctive feeling of higher values. It is the divinity within 
us reaching up to the divinity above. It is looking up very high to 
ultimate values and being drawn to them by sympathy and rec- 
ognition. “Ideas and feelings are religious,” says Wundt, “which 
refer to an ideal existence.” Thus the names, symbols, and persons 
of religion are sacred, holy, because they are supreme values tran- 
"sceiiding common things. Hence the religious attitude is one of 
loyalty,. devotion, reverence, humility.^ 

Philosophy is forever searching, inquiring, questioning; religion is 
an attitude — ah attitude of faith, faith that the world is something 
wortl^while, that the universe is not just a great machine, that there 
are values — perhaps eternal values, which the mind of man can 
partly know, that there is after aU a moral right; that wrong is 
wrong and never right. 

Spirituality 

In religious writings the word spirit, spiritual, spirituality, are 
ever-present. Perhaps the student has been confused by these 
words. They suggest hazy, ghostly things, the existence of which 
he has come to doubt. But these words now have a definite mean- 
ing neither ghostly nor mysterious. They refer to the things of 
highest worth. Spirit is nothing different from mind, but it is mind 
seen under the aspect of value. To be spiritual, says Santayana, is 
to live in the presence of the ideal. The meaning of spif ituality and 

^ On the definition of religion, see James B. Pratt, The Religious Consciousness, chap. i. Pratt 
defines religion as the serious and social altitude toward the Determiner of Destiny. 
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its relation to religion are best expressed by Drake in these 
words: 

This disposition of the heart and will, through which a man comes 
to care for the highest things and to live in gentleness and inward calm 
above the surface aspects and accidents of life, we call, in its inner 
nature, Spirituality; when it is embodied in outward forms and institu- 
tions, and spreads among whole communities, we call it a religion.^ 

Thus religion loses its mysterious and dogmatic and oracular 
character and becomes the instinctive response of the soul in need. 
It is not something the truth” of which we have to question and 
argue about and seek evidences for. It rests upon the recognition of 
a realm of higher values and a kind of instinctive sympathy with 
them and longing for them. Since the task of philosophy is to study 
the meanings and values of the world, we see how intimate is the re- 
lation between philosophy and religion. 

Influence of philosophy upon our religious beliefs 
One is often asked what effect the study of philosophy is likely to 
have upon our religious beliefs. At first the study of philosophy 
may be disturbing, especially if one’s religious creed is rather narrow 
and uncompromising. But if it is broad and simple, philosophy will 
strengthen it. “What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
Sympathy, righteousness, and humility are not likely to encounter 
much criticism from philosophy. As Bacon said, “ It is true that a 
little philosophy inclineth Man’s mind to atheism; but depth .in 
philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion.” ^ Indeed, 
philosophy should help us to put our fundamental religious beliefs on 
a solid intellectual foundation and so relieve us of much perplexity 
and doubt. Sometimes our religious beliefs are held timidly and with 
trembling doubt. We have a subconscious dread lest “profane” 
science should come in and dissipate our beliefs. Philosophy takes 
us up into the mountain-top and allows us to look over into this 
valley of uncertainties. In this, as in. many cases, knowledge ban- 

^ Durant Drake, Problems of Religion (Houghton Mifflin Company), p. 244. 

® The Essays of Lord Baconj xvi, *'Of Atheism.” 
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ishes fear. Having seen the worst and found it not so very bad, 
thereafter there is greater peace. 

Ethics and religion 

Religion should not be confused with ethics, which is a normative 
science dealing vitli the standards of right conduct; nor should it be 
confused with right conduct itself. Religion is a powerful motive to 
righteousness, but it is more than righteousness. Its essential note 
is reverence and its peculiar aim is harmony and adjustment; and 
harmony wth the highest involves righteousness of conduct. His- 
tory shows us how hard it is to compel men to do right, but in some 
great cause their energies may all be enlisted and the best in them 
drawn out; it is love rather than fear that is really effective. The 
motive of loyalty makes the most powerful appeal to men. “ The 
spirit of religion,” says L. P. Jacks, “ is that of uncompromising loy- 
alty to the highest.” 

The comparative study of religions 

Nothing has done more to vitalize the interest in religion in recent 
times than the study of the history of religions. Some good book on 
this subject should be in the hands of every student, and he should 
become familiar with the religions of ancient India, of Greece and 
Rome, of Scandina\’ia, of the Mohammedans, of the ancient He- 
brews, as well as with the history and meaning of Christianity. 
Common to all will be found the belief in unseen pow'ers which rule 
the world and make for righteousness; and a desire to come into 
harmonious relations with them, with perhaps always the feeling of 
unity and the certainty of response. 

The social character of religion 

In recent literature on the origin and nature of religion, much 
emphasis has been put upon its social character. This movement is 
apparently a part of the general emphasis upon the social nature of 
man which characterizes this century. The nineteenth century 
called attention to the evolution of man and his relations to the 
lower animals. The twentieth century has the more attractive task 
of investigating his social nature and social relations. The study of 
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religion from this point of view has thrown mucli new light on the 
whole subject.' 

It is pointed out by this modern school that religion is social in its 
origin, a kind of expression of group consciousness. Early religious 
rites and ceremonies were pcrfoi'med by or on behalf of the whole 
group, and an important function of early religions was evidently 
that of social control. Religion, in its real meaning, is the emotional 
expression of the collective .spirit of the group and has its purpose in 
cementing the group into a closer and more cfTccti vc union. The teach- 
ing of Jesus is pre-eminently social, emphasizing love, sjmipathy, co- 
operation, and righteousness. Particularly at the present time we 
arc living in a positive, scientific, and social age. Our religion, if it is 
to survive, must likewise be positive, and social, ha\ing as its end 
the more perfect socializing of humanity, emphasizing love and 
sacrifice and community of interest. Just now, as it is pointed out, 
with the massing and crowding of populations throughout the world, 
there is instant and imperative need of religion as a socializing power. 
To this end a reconstruction of religion is necessary, recognizing its 
social origins and the social needs of the present. 

The social aspects of religion have been expressed in a different 
way by Dewey in his recent Terry Lectures at Yale, published under 
the title, A Common Faith. Dewey believes that the gradual 
emancipation of religion from the dominance of the idea of the super- 
natural will vastly enhance its social value, since that idea has had 
the effect of diverting religious activity from its original social 
aim. 

Dewey distinguishes between the noun, religion, and the ad- 
jective, religious, making the religious attitude a quality of our e.x- 
perience. Religious experience is not a special kind. On the con- 
trary the religious quality belongs to many of our e.xperienccs, its 
characteristic quality being that of faith in ideal ends or values; a 
harmonizing of ourselves with actual conditions through faith in 

^ Compare: 

Emile Durkheim, The Rlancnlery Farms oj the ReUf^ious Life, 

Jane Ellen Harrison, Themis; A Study of the Social Ori;^ius of Greek Ret i port. 

Charles A. Ellwootl, The Rcconstructioit of Rclipott, 

E. S, Ames, "Religious Values and the Practical Absolute," International Journal of 
EthicSf XXXII, no. 4. 

George Willis Cooke, The Social Evolution of Rclipon* 
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thcse ^ideals. Thus religion becomes tlie unification of the self 
through allegiance to ideal ends. To these we respond as worthy of 
"controlling our desires and choices. “ The ideal ends to which we 
attach our faith are not shadow and wavering. They assume con- 
crete form in our understanding of our relations to one another, and 
the values. contained in these relations.” ' 

If religion be defined as “emotion felt in the presence of some- 
thing deemed sttprcmdy worthy of our attention and devotion,” ’ it 
would seem, in these times of social uncertainty, that our attitude 
must become more and more religious as our attention and de- 
votion are directed more and more to social ideals. 

Dewey’s attempt to arrive at a conception of religion that shall 
make it adaptable to an industrial and social age — and a very crit- 
ical one — is interesting and valuable. But such attempts at the 
reconstruction of religion lie outside the provuice of philosophy, 
which is the attempt to understand the world in which we live and 
to evaluate, not religion itself, but the concepts involved in our dis- 
course about it. From tliis point of view, religion is not primarily a 
social attitude, however much its reverberations through the group 
may have integrated and socialized the group itself. Religion seems 
sometimes like a grateful escape from society. It suggests solitude' 
and prayer and communion, not with other people, but with God. 
It suggests a feelmg of dependence upon some being in whose hands 
our destiny lies, whose favor we would like to vnn. It suggests 
worship, reverence, adoration, faith, love, hope. 

If we think of religion in this way, we may understand how it has 
come about that it has a lesser place in the life of today than at other 
times. The present age has placed its rehance'upon certain new- 
found gods — science, invention, industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion, social reconstruction, new forms of social organization, 
labor unions, clubs, fraternal societies, and organizations of a 
thousand kinds. 

Just at present, our trust in these things, especially our trust in 
science and its practical benefits, and in the new control which we 
have gained over nature’s forces, is becoming less confident. There 

^ John Dewey, A Common Faith (Yale University Press, 1934), pp. 33, 87. 

® Durant DraVe, Invitation to Philosophy (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933), P* 475- 
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arc indications that these things may fail us as a source of peace and 
happiness. We hear of possible social and political revolutions, of 
increased friction between classes and between nations, and even of a 
possible collapse of our civilization. 

\Wicn doubts begin to assail our hitherto self-confident age, the 
outlook for religion becomes brighter. Religion does not flourish in 
a cocksure, self-gloi^dng era, such as that preceding the Great War. 
Something of humility is essential to the religious attitude. So long 
as the ever-advancing discoveries of science were being applied to 
lessen our discomforts and remove our fears and an.xieties, we did 
not so much feel the need of religion. But when, as may happen, we 
make the discovery that our wonderful inventions, our warships and 
airships, as well as our countless organizations, are powerless to 
bring us peace and fulfilment and may not even avert social disaster, 
and that our materialistic civilization has done little to promote the 
things of higher value — art, literature, morality, peace, and social 
stability, then perhaps the mood of religion will return. We shall 
need the fruit of the spirit, such as love, peace, kindness, faithful- 
ness, temperance. 

At all events, we see that the relation between religion and philos- 
, ophy is most intimate. If we define religion as the cultivation of the 
, spiritual values which arc erver- present, hut sometimes dormant, in the 
! human soul, it belongs to philosophy to scrutinize these values, de- 
' termining their source and their objective equivalents. If, again, 
religion is the response of the soul to the di^’ine forces of the universe, 
philosophy must tell us about these di\'ine forces and whether any 
such exist. If, as one writer says, it is indispensable to the religious 
attitude to believe that somehow tliere lies behind things a power or 
essence that has something in common with our own nature, some- 
thing that can without abuse of language be called personal, then 
philosophy must determine whether there is in science or meta- 
physics anything to prevent our believing in such a personal power; 
•and what reason, if any, there is in science or metaphysics for so be- 
I lieving. 

Perhaps then it will be discovered that tlie old conflict between 
religion and science has disappeared with our better understanding of 
what science really is and our fuller understanding of religion. 
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The supernatural 

We have seen that Dewey believes that the fruitfulness of religion 
has been lessened by the intrusion of the idea of the supernatural. 
This discussion does not belong to the task of philosophy. It is, how- 
ever, within its province to analyze the meaning of the term. Such 
an analysis would be one of the services of philosophy to religion. 
Here it is necessary only to call attention to the effect upon this con- 
cept of our rapidly changing scientific attitude. In historic cul- 
tures, and still to some extent in that of our own times, the word 
“ supernatural” has meant something outside the domain of natural 
law. Supernatural beings, such for instance as the gods of ancient 
Greece, are not controlled or hmited by the ordinary laws of nature; 
and supernatural events are not explained by known laws. It is 
probable that the logical analysis of the term would now lead in a 
quite opposite direction. The imagination is constantly at work 
creating ideal ends and values, transcending the whole domain of 
nature, as it is known to us; and these super-nzdmdX ends are not 
only pictured but actually and constantly realized. For instance, 
mankind is now creating a social conscience which never existed 
before in nature or any of nature’s manifestations. In remote 
geological time, there was no life upon the earth — and when it 
came it was super-natural. So of mind, and moral feeling, and social 
organization, and art, and science. It is useless to affirm or deny the 
j existence of the supernatural until we fiix upon whatever particular 
i connotation we choose to give to “nature.” Just now physicists are 
trying to find some law which may explain the “supernatural” be- 
havior of the electron as it circles in its orbit about the nucleus of 
the atom, since it appears to disobey every known law of physics. 

Whether this “hunger for cosmic support,” to use Professor 
Otto’s phrase, has its origin in “the groping of a lonely-souled 
gregarious animal to find its herd or its herd leader in the great 
spaces between the stars,” or, whether it is a kind of instinctive 
longing of a homesick soul for some friendly union with a far-off 
world of ideal values is just one more philosophic “problem.” Plato 
held the latter view.’' 

* Compare M. C. Otto, Things and Ideals (Henry Holt and Company), p, 287. The quota- 
tion is from Gilbert Murray. 
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If the term “supernatural” is not in very good standing in present- 
day science, this could not 'be said of the terrn “mysterious.” 
“The most beautiful thing we can express,” says Einstein, “is the 
mysterious. It is the source of all true art and science. He to 
whom this emotion is a stranger, who can no longer pause to wonder 
( and stand rapt in awe, is as good as dead: his eyes are closed. . . . It is 
'\ enough for me to contemplate the mystery of conscious life per- 
petuating itself through all eternity, to reflect upon the marvelous 
structure of the universe which we can dimly perceive, and to try 
humbly to comprehend even an infinitesimal part of the intelligence 
manifested in nature.” ^ In this connection it is significant that 
a recent book of science by one of our most distinguished scientists. 
Sir James Jeans, is entitled The Mysterious Universe. And J. W. N. 
Sullivan, writing in the Atlantic Monthly for January, 1935, says: 
“Perhaps today is the first time in the history of science when the 

universe has really become mysterious That the universe is now 

so mysterious is due, it appears, to the way we think about things. 
But it may well be that we shall never hit on a way of thinking 
about things that will abolish that mystery.” 

Possibly we cannot define religion, nor fuUy describe our re- 
ligious experiences and emotions; but its meaning to us is profound 
and significant. This is well expressed by Mr. Will Durant, writing 
in the Saturday Evening Post of January 26, 1935. This is what he 
•says: 

In our youth we think of religion as an assemblage of ideas; in our 
old age we perceive how subordinate these ideas are to the functions 
that religion fulfills in the individual and the state. To the individual 
it offers, first of all, an answer to his questions; it gives him some men- 
tal stability and peace by' enabling him to complete, through hypothesis 
and belief, a world picture left irritatingly uncertain, fragmentary and 
uncomforting by science and philosophy. It solaces his solitude, and re- 
assures him in his fear of the unknown; it enlists the universe on his 
side, and satisfies his mystical longing for union with the ultimate force 
and meaning of the world. It redeems the hard prose and duU routine 
of his earthly existence with the drama of ritual and the poetry of 
faith; it conceives a divine epic of creation and salvation, through 
which the individual career, otherwise so trivial and so brief, takes on 

^ Albert Einstein, “What I Believe,” in The Forum Magazine, October, 1930. 
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cosmic proportions and endless significance; it gives to life a meaning 
that can survive death, and takes from death and poverty some share 
of their terror and their sting. But more than that; it deepens con- 
science by giving to morals an emotional and supernatural basis of 
divine surveillance and solicitude; it strengthens, by threats of punish- 
ment and promises of reward, the social instincts against those individ- 
ualistic impulses which, unhindered, would tear a society to pieces. It 
has given to nations — sometimes, as in the Middle Ages, to continents 
— the social unity of a common creed and a common moral code. 
Hence statesmen have courted and favored it, lavishing wealth upon 
it like Rameses, attributing their victories to it like Ashurbanipal, 
building perfect temples for it like Pericles, allying themselves with it 
like Charlemagne; and even proud rebels like Ashoka and Akbar, 
Constantine and Peter, Napoleon and Mussolini, have made their 
peace with it, lest the order forged by their arras should be imdone by 
the loosening of morals and the clash of faiths. 

In connection with this chapter read: 

Edgar S. Brightman, Introduction to Philosophy (Henry Holt and Company), 
chap. X. 

Further references: 

W. K. Wright, A StiidcnPs Philosophy of Religion (The Macmillan Com- 
pany). 

Arthur C. McGiffert, The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas (The Macmillan 
Company). 

William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (Longmans, Green 
and Company). 

Richard Cabot, What Men Live By (Houghton Lliffin Company). 

Josiah Royce, Sources of Religious Insight (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 

G. A, Barton, The Religions of the World (The University of Chicago Press). 
Edwin D. Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Contemporary Science Series). 

James Bissett Pratt, The Religious Consciousness (The Macmillan Com- 
pany). 

John Dewey, A Common Faith (Yale University Press, 1934). 

J. H. Leuba, A Psychological Study of Religion (Open Court Publishing 
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Salomon Reinach, Orpheus (Liveright). 

Kirsopp Lake, The Religion of Yesterday and Tomorrow (Harvard Univer- 
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CHAPTER IV 

IS PHILOSOPHY WORTH WHILE? 


One taking up philosophy for the first time is probably im- 
pressed, and possibly frightened, by the magnitude of the subjects 
under discussion. It seems quite presumptuous to study such im- 
mense questions as the nature of reality, the meaning and purpose of 
the world, and the value of life. The scientist, who devotes himself 
to a snug little comer of reality — for instance, animal morphology, 
geological strata, or political organization — is perhaps inclined to 
criticize the philosopher for the largeness of his field. 

The scientist, however, whatever his domain, soon finds that it is 
anything but a snug little corner. It is revealed as so immense and 
has so many interrelations, and reaches out to so many other sciences 
that he is almost forced into philosophy himself — or ceases, at 
any rate, to criticize the latter because of its largeness. 

Nevertheless, there have been schools of thinkers who, frightened 
or repelled by the vastness of the problems of philosophy, have re- 
fused to enter upon their study. Two such schools may be men- 
tioned here, the Positivists and the Sceptics. 

Positivism 

The Positive Philosophy is a technical term applied by the 
French philosopher, Auguste Comte (1798-1857), to his view of the 
world. Comte believed that the search for first causes, ultimate 
reality, and all such things, is wholly vain. The human mind must 
confine itself to actual facts, to phenomena, as we call them; that is, 
to things as they appear in our actual experience. It is useless to try 
to find out what lies back of phenomena, about things in themselves. 
Philosophy must limit itself to discovering the relationships between 
phenomena and their invariable modes of behavior. 

Comte’s interests were in sociology, a science of which he claimed 
to be the founder; and he thought that scientific methods might be 
applied to the study of society to the end of greatly increasing human 
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welfare. Posit! visnij therefore, really amounts to this: Science is the 
final stage of human thought. It deals with what is certain, useful, 
positive, especially with what is useful for perfecting our social 
institutions. No one would care to disagree with Comte in his 
emphasis upon the value of science, nor would many, perhaps, ques- 
tion his opinion regarding the supremely important position of the 
social sciences. Few possibly would agree with him that the study 
of wider philosophical problems is vain. In the next chapter we 
shall see what Max Planck thinks of Positivism. 

Scepticism 

Another school which would discourage us from approaching the 
mount of philosophy is that of the Sceptics. Scepticism first ap- 
peared in ancient Greece in the time of the Sophists. Gorgias, for in-^, 
stance, said that nothing exists; if it did, we could not know it; if wej 
could know it, we could not communicate our knowledge to others., 
Later, in the Graeco-Roman period. Scepticism took the form of a 
“school” of philosophy led by Pyrrho. Although these thinkers 
came after the brilliant age of Socrates, Plato, Democritus, and 
Aristotle, and the many Greek triumphs in the fields of mathematics, 
logic, metaphysics, and ethics, nevertheless, they despaired of gain- 
ing knowledge. They were fond of pointing out the contradictions 
in the opinions of philosophers and of asserting in quite a dogmatic 
fashion, tmbecoming, as one would think, in a Sceptic, that knowl- 
edge is impossible. The conclusion which they drew also seems 
j strange to us. They thought it better to suspend judgment on aU 
;the questions that the philosophers had discussed about God and the 
I soul and the world, and thereby attain for themselves mental poise 
i and tranquillity. This was a characteristic Greek attitude. The 
Greeks, especially of the later period, wanted to live in a tidy, well- 
ordered, and circumscribed world. , It disturbed and perplexed the 
Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics to labor with the unending prob- 
j lems which philosophy offers. AU the Greek schools, therefore, after 
Aristotle, sought for some philosophy of life which should free their 
! minds from fear and afford equanimity and peace. 

In modem times. Scepticism in the Greek sense has almost passed 
away. The most distinguished Sceptic of modem times was David 
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I Hume (1711-76), but even his scepticism is not the radical slashing 
kind of the Greeks, but rather a critical inquiry into the actual limits 
of knowledge. Faint-hearted resignation docs not commend itself to 
our modern genius. A resolute and hopeful facing of every problem 
with persistent and undaunted efforts to solve it — this is the 
modern spirit. Philosophers may differ, human judgment may be 
fallible, our senses may deceive us; but we will find out which of the 
philosophers is right, how wrong judgment may be righted, and how 
the deception of the senses may be corrected. The modem spirit is 
one of courage and adventure. Hardship and death attended the 
discovery of the Antarctic pole; but aU difficulties were surmounted 
and the pole was visited. Two students were discussing their 
courses of study. One said, am going to specialize in organic 
chemistry.” asked the other. “Because,” said the first, 

“I believe it offers more prohlems now than any other subject.” 
There is plenty of doubt in modern thought, but it acts, not as an 
anodyne to luU us into equanimity, but as a spur to drive us to fur- 
ther and more persistent inquiry. Hence doubt has an important 
function in our philosophizing, not only spurring us to action, but 
discouraging dogmatism. Bertrand Russell speaks of “liberating 
doubt.” “Philosophy,” he says, “removes the somewhat arrogant 
dogmatism of those who have traveled into the region of liberating 
doubt and it keeps alive our sense of wonder by showing familiar 
things in an unfamiliar aspect.” 

“Rather I prize the doubt 
Low kinds exist without, 

Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark.” 

Browning would surely have little sympathy with one who should 
say that the questions of philosophy cannot be answered; therefore, 
we should not raise them. To him life is an eternal adventure, an 
endless process of development, in which 

“We fall to rise, are baflSed to fight better.” 

Doubt and even bewilderment beset the student in the pursuit of 
philosophy, but to raise the doubt, pursue the truth, and hope to 
attain it — this is the great adventure of the human spirit. 

We hear more now of Agnosticism than of Scepticism. The term 
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was first used by Huxle}’’, but has usually been associated with the 
name of Herbert Spencer. In its Greek origin it means “without 
knowledge.” Spencer believed that absolute knowledge is im- 
possible. AU knowledge is relative and cannot go further than such 
facts as matter, motion, force, and consciousness, and all these are 
merely symbols or modes of the Unknowable. Spencer’s Agnosti- 
cism is thus only a form of Positivism, and not of tlie extreme tj’pe, 
since he goes further in his assertions about the Unknowable than a 
positivist would feel entitled to do. 

Huxley used the word in a religious sense to indicate his belief that, 
though we may not deny the e.xistence of God, we can know nothing 
of his Teal nature. This is the more common meaning of the word 
Agnosticism now. In philosophy it is generally used in its Spen- 
cerian sense, indicating that human knowledge is relative and lim- 
ited, so that knowledge of ultimate reality is impossible. There 
would seem to be little to criticize in such a guarded Agnosticism as 
this, but in general Agnosticism is too apt to emphasize the limita- 
tions of knowledge, sometimes having a flavor of dogmatism, 
confidently afiirming that the kind of knowledge which philosophy 
seeks is unattainable, thus going beyond the more modest attitude 
' of doubt. It is therefore contrar}’- to the spirit of philosophy, which 
■ is that of persistent, unwearied inquiry. One writer speaks of the 
agnostic as a quitter.^ 

Some world view ineviiahle> 

The fact is that the whole discussion as to whether we shall or shall 
not enter upon the study of phflosophy was settled long ago by 
Aristotle when he said, “'^ether we will philosophize or whether we 
won’t philosophize, we must philosophize.” Wisely Edwin Wallace 
said, “Consciously or unconsciously every man frames for himself a 
theory of the relation of the individual to the universe, and on his 
attitude to that question his whole life and conduct, public and 
private, depend.” 

Most people who decry the study of philosophy have a system of 
their own often quite complete. Some theory of God they have, if 
only it is to deny that there is any God. Some theory of the universe 

* Scudder Klj^ce, in his Universe^ p. 9. 
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they have, if only the three-story view of “Heaven above, Hell be- 
low, and the Earth in between.” Some theory of values they have, 
if only that personal gain is the highest good. Since, then, we are all 
to have some theory of life and the world, it mil be well to have as 
intelligent a theory as possible, formed after a critical and historical 
study. It will be well to study the great world views of the great 
world thinkers, of Plato, Aristotle, Saint Augustine, Spinoza, Kant, 
Darwin, Roycc, and James. We shall be surprised to find, if we 
follow the history of philosoph}’’ down to the present, how great has 
been the progress in really solving many of the difficult problems, 
and how idle is the complaint that they cannot be solved. 

There is a general impression that metaphysical inquiries are 
especially baffiing, and that the history of philosophy is a history’- of 
speculative theories, quite in contrast to the steady and triumphant 
progress of the physical sciences. It is true that tremendous prog- 
ress has been made in the physical sciences in the last hundred 
years; but it is also true that the history of science is a history of 
discarded theories. Recently some of our most cherished beliefs 
respecting the Euclidean geometry, the Newtonian physics, and the 
Darwinian theory of evolution have been called in question, and in 
late years our theories of the constitution of matter have been revo- 
lutionized. Nevertheless, there has been a steady and brilliant 
advance. Precisely the same is true of philosoph}’’. I should say 
that in the last twenty-five years progress in philosophy has been 
quite as rapid and quite as brilliant as progress in science, if, indeed, 
we wish to make any sharp contrast between them. 

In some respects, indeed, “science” has made less progress than 
“philosophy” — its most general conceptions would astonish neither 
Aristotle nor Descartes, could they revisit our earth. The composition 
of things from elements, their evolution, the conserv^ation of energy, 
the idea of a universal determinism, would seem to them commonplace 
enough — the little things, the microscopes, electric lights, telephones, 
and details of the sciences, would be to them the awe-inspiring things. 
But if they opened our books on metaphysics, or ■visited a philosophic 
lecture room, everything would sound strange. The whole idealistic or 
“critical” attitude of our time would be novel, and it would be long 
before they took it in.' 

^ William James, Some Problems of Philosophy (Longmans, Green and Company), p. 24. See 
also the article by James Ward on “The Progress of Philosophy” in Mind, 15, no. LViii, carrying 
the same thought. 
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Science not to be confused with applied science 

I suppose the reason that the advance in science seems so much 
greater than the advance in philosophy is because our attention is 
usually fixed on the brilliant results of the special sciences in the 
mechanic and industrial arts. It is not science, but applied science, 
that is meant. We have become accustomed to swell with pride 
when we think of what science has done for man. Every school- 
girl loiows by heart the long list of benefits which it has conferred, 
the wireless telegraph and telephone, the ocean greyhound, the 
limited express, the automobile, the aerial mail, the long list of 
time-saversfand labor-savers adding to our dail)’' comfort; the con- 
quest of disease through public sanitation, antiseptic surgery, and 
preventive medicine; the application of chemistry to agriculture, 
and the shortening of the hours of labor by the invention of ma- 
chinery. 

Lately, however, and especially since the Great War, one hears 
less about the benefits conferred upon humanity by the mechanic 
arts. The social crisis through which the world is now struggling 
has led many to question, not the value of the physical sciences, 
nor even that of applied science, but the direction in which science 
has been applied. Perhaps the most conspicuous of the ‘ ' triumphs ’ ’ 
of applied science has been in the art of war, which actually threatens 
the destruction of our civilization. One muses also on our count- 
less time-saving devices, wondering whether they have given us 
any more time for things really important. Are labor-saving in- 
ventions a benefit to humanity unless they are accompanied by a 
knowledge of how to use the new leisure? Has the moral and in- 
tellectual and aesthetic education of man advanced at equal pace 
with the progress of the mechanic arts, so that he can be trusted 
with his suddenly acquired wealth and leisure? Is it possible that 
our method of combating disease by protecting us from infective 
agencies may have the effect of weakening our resistance to disease? 
Is it true, as Todd says, that a pasteurized and sanitized society 
is not necessarily progressive or dynamic? 

All these questions set us thinking. It is just possible that too 
much attention has been given to applied science and not enough 
to applied philosophy. Or perhaps science has been applied in 
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the wrong directions. Possibly, instead of applying it with such 
dazzling success to the arts of war, to the increase of wealth, and 
to the accumulation of externalities, it should have been applied 
more to education, and to the conservation of racial, moral, and 
economic values. We have acquired too much wealth and not 
enough \Yisdom. 

By virtue of the advancement that has long been going on with ever 
accelerated logarithmic rapidity in invention, in mathematics, in 
physics, in chemistry, in biology, in astronomy, and in applications of 
them, time and space and matter have been already conquered to such 
an extent that our globe, once so seemingly vast, has virtually shrunken 
to the dimensions of an ancient province; and manifold peoples of 
divers tongues and traditions and customs and institutions are now 
constrained to live togetlier as in a single community. There is thus 
demanded a new ethical wisdom, a new legal wisdom, a new economic 
vasdom, a new political vdsdom, a new wisdom in the affairs of govern- 
ment. For tlie new visions our anguished times cry aloud but the only 
answers are reverberated echoes of the wailing cry mingled with the 
chattering voices of excited public men who know not what to do. 
Why? What is the explanation? The question is double: ^’iTiy the 
disease? And why no remedy at hand? The answer is the same for 
both. And the answer is that the so-called sciences of ethics and 
jurisprudence and economics and politics and government have not 
kept pace with the rapid progress made in the other great affairs of 
man; they have lagged behind; it is because of their lagging that the 
world has come to be in so great distress; and it is because of their 

lagging that they have not now the needed visdom to effect a cure 

At present the future of mankind is dark. “Stop, look, and listen” 
— the prudent caution at railroad crossings — must be amended to 
read “stop, look, listen, and THINK”; not for the saving of a few lives 
in railroad accidents, but for the preservation of the life of humanity.* 

Students of philosophy, therefore, need no longer be frightened 
away by a comparison of the meager fruits of philosophy with the 
richer fruits of science. If by philosophy we mean not systems of 
metaphysics or futile discussions about the Absolute, but rather 
the search for wisdom,- the appraisement of values, and the careful 
logical analysis of concepts, it seems to be just what the world needs 
now. 

* Alfred Korzybski, Manhood of Humanity (E. P. Dutton and Company), pp. 20, 21, 30. By 
permission of the publishers. 
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But after all it is not what we need which interests us, but what 
we want. One of the deep impulses of the human mind is the 
craving to know. Curiosity is a characteristic instinctive reaction; 
scientific curiosity has always been a powerful incentive to scien- 
tific research. We love to pry into nature’s secrets; we wish to 
understand the world around us — its source, its meaning, its 
probable future. 

Part of the value of science is intellectual. It would be a dull mind 
that could see the rich variety of natural phenomena without wonder- 
ing how they are inter-related. Quite apart from all questions of 
practical utility, the modern mind feels strongly urged to synthesize 
the phenomena it observes, to try to combine happenings in the ex- 
ternal world under general laws.^ 

We recall the words of the poet Lessing: Did the Almighty, 
holding in his right hand Trnili and in his left Search After Truth, 
deign to tender me the one I might prefer — in aU humility, but 
> without hesitation, I should request Search After Truth. 

In connection with this chapter read: 

Cassius J. Keyset. The Iluman Worth of Rigorous Thinking (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press), chap. i. 

Further references: 

J. H. Aluirhead, The Use of Philosophy (Harvard University Press, 1929). 
T. V. Smith, The Philosophic Way of Life (University of Chicago Press), 
chap. I. 

M. C. Otto, Things and Ideals, “Hast any Philosophy in Thee, Shepherd? 

. (Henry Holt and Company), chap. i. 

' Gamertsfelder and Evans, Fundamentals of Philosophy (Prentice-Hall, Inc.), 
chap. rr. 


^ Sir James Jeans, ThcNcm Background of Sci<mcc (The jSracmillan Company, New York, 
1934)1 P- 50 « By permission of the publishers. 



CHAPTER V 

METHODS OF STUDY 

Theee hundred years ago, a Frenchman, Rene Descartes, called 
the founder of modern philosophy, sat down to think. He was 
tired of the subtleties of the scholastic philosophy — and he believed 
that by adopting a few simple rules to guide his thought, he might 
unaided think out the great problems of existence. He would use 
the same rationalistic method which had led him and his contem- 
poraries to such brilliant results in mathematics and the science of 
mechanics. 

Descartes' four rules 

Here are his four famous rules: 

The first, never to accept anything for true which I did not clearly 
know to be such; that is to say, carefully to avoid precipitancy and 
prejudice, and to comprise nothing more in my judgment than what 
was presented to my mind so clearly and distinctly as to exclude all 
ground of doubt. 

The second, to divide each of the difficulties under examination into 
as many parts as possible, and as might be necessary for its adequate 
solution. 

The third, to conduct my thoughts in such order that, by commenc- 
ing with objects the simplest and easiest to know, I might ascend by 
little and little, and as it were, step by step, to the knowledge of the 
more complex. . , . 

And the last, in every case to make enumerations so complete, and 
reviews so general, that I might be assured that nothing was omitted.^ 

Since Descartes’ day thousands of searchers for truth have found 
his four rules helpful in the conduct of their own thinking. But 
modern science is empirical — emphasizing the ii^ortance of 
experience, observation and experimental research; and adds other 
rules to those of Descartes. The result is what we call scientific 
method — and philosophy claims no exemption from the rigorous 


^ Descartes, Discourse on Meihod, part n, pp. 15, 16. Translation by John Veitch. Every- 
man's Library. By permission of E. P. Dutton and Company, publishers. 
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rules which scientific method prescribes. Sometimes, however, 
the claim has been made that philosophy does have a kind of eso- 
teric method by which it can approach more directly to the portals 
of truth — at least some kinds of truth — than through the labo- 
rious method of logical research. This is the method of intuition, 
or immediate insight. It is the method of the mystics. 

Mysticism 

All through the history of thought there have appeared from time 
to time philosophers who have laid claim to a special and exclu- 
sive method. These were the Mystics, hlysticism is an interesting 
chapter in the history of thought; some of the finer spirits are found 
in this company. Perhaps their claim to a peculiar and direct 
insight into truth should not be hastily rejected. 

The Mystics believe that certain kinds of knowledge, particu- 
larly the knowledge of God, come not through the labored efforts 
of reflective thinking, but through direct insight and intuition. 
The powers of reason may sometimes be transcended and we may 
have a direct approach to God, or an immediate union with reality, 
so that truth is felt, apprehended, or grasped in a single pulse of 
the soul life. Something like moments of ecstatic contemplation 
bring us face to face with reality. 

Such was the view of Plotinus (a.d. 204-69), the Neo-Platonist, 
and something like this has been held by a great company of Chris- 
tian Mystics, such as Saint Teresa, Saint John of the Cross, Meister 
Eckhart, Jacob Boehme, and George Fox; while mystical views 
may be found in the poetry of Shelley, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and Whitman, and in the Essays of Emerson. Indeed, Bergson, 
one of the most widely known and widely read of the philosophers 
of the present day, a psychologist, biologist, and evolutionist, 
teaches a kind of mysticism; for with Bergson, intuition is superior 
to intellect. Intuition is almost synonymous with life itself, lead- 
ing us, at any rate, to the very portals of life. It is a kind of divin- 
ing sympathy, like animal instinct, only become self-conscious and 
capable of reflecting upon its object. 

There is a certain rapport between nature and mind, which in 
our purely intellectual and scientific moods we cannot gain, and 
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through which there comes to us a peculiar insight into the inner- 
most secrets of life. This is not, in Bergson’s view, like a revela- 
tion which comes to the mind from without, as in the older Mys- 
ticism. It is rather due to the fact that the mind itself is a part 
of the very current of life, which is more real than matter. This 
does not necessarily mean that philosophy has any esoteric method 
of discovering truth which science does not have; it means rather 
that the particular task which confronts the scientist in his dealing 
with the world of matter makes the intellect his instrument. But 
if the scientist in his philosophical moods were to go in search of 
reality, he would find himself in possession of another avenue of 
approach through direct intuition. The work of the philosopher 
here is somewhat like that of the artist, who identifies himself with 
the object, “ putting himself back within the object by a kind of 
sympathy.” It is as if, when we approach nature by means of the 
intellect, a certain “barrier” exists between nature and the mind, 
which intuition breaks down through s^^mpathetic communication. 

If this be Mysticism, surely the word should connote no qual- 
ity of error, as it commonly does. It should rather be considered 
an interesting “lead” to follow up in our further search for the 
sources of knowledge. Just at present we may neglect this wider 
question, for we are now concerned not so much with the sources 
of truth as with the methods we may use in our study of philos- 
ophy. 

Scientific method 

But let us return to what is known as scientific method as used 
today in scientific investigation — and indeed in the reflective think- 
ing of our daily life. Later we may ask whether this method can 
be used in philosophy, and if so whether it is the best or the only 
method. Dewey, in his little book Hoiu W c Think, has ^ven us a 
clear account of the procedure of reflective thinking.’' Reflective 
thinking begins when there is some problem to be solved or difliculty 
to be met, as when, following a strange road, a traveler comes to 
where it forks; he will have to do some thinking then if he has never 

^ A further detailed description of the processes of thought as applied to science and phi- 
losophy may be found in an excellent book entitled An Introduction to Reflective Thinking, by 
Columbia University Associates in Philosophy. 
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clone any before. Deciding which road to follow is a little problem, 
philosophy offers us big problems, but the method of solution is 
the same. 

First, we must analyze the situation carefully and collect all the 
facts bearing on it that we can; and we must be fair and impartial 
and unprejudiced in our obsen^ation of the facts. This elimination 
of the personal equation, of our tastes and preferences, of our likes 
and dislikes, and of our traditional and religious systems, is exceed- 
ingly difficult, and the failure to observe this has been the source 
of mischief in countless cases of philosophizing in the past. Preju- 
dice leads us astray in the reflective thinking of our daily life and 
has been the cause of abundant error even in science. No progress 
in science or philosophy can be made, if we commit ourselves in 
advance to some fond theory. In daily life, when some problem 
suddenly presents itself, we are apt to fall back upon habit or custom 
in deciding it. Most of us have some ready-made “ system,” some 
favorite collection of ideas, which we have gotten from tradition 
or social inheritance, or from our political party, or our church, or 
perhaps from some book which has impressed us deeply, or from 
some new “movement” in poetry or popular fiction, or even pos- 
sibly from an impressive picture on the screen, and we solve the 
troublesome intruding problem offhand by reference to this system. 
And it is very probable that in our solution of the question we shall 
be strongly influenced by our personal feelings, our wishes, and 
desires. Some “emotional complex” will decide the question for 
us. 

But in philosophy and science our reflective thinldng must be 
freed from these errors of “systems” and subjective interests, those 
“idols” of the theater and the cave, as Bacon called them. This 
freedom from prejudice is an ideal which is'very difficult to realize. 
In the physical sciences it has been realized in a remarkable fashion 
by a great army of patient, persistent, and unprejudiced workers, 
and the rich contributions which they have made to knowledge 
attest the fruitfulness of this method. In philosophy this wholly 
impartial attitude is even more difficult than in science, and few 
of us attain it. But so' far as it is possible, every problem whether 
in philosophy or in science must be approached in the spirit of 
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genuine scientific interest, whose motive is a keen desire to know, 
a real scientific curiosity. 

The hypothesis 

The second step in philosophical method, after the preliminary 
observation of facts, is the proposed solution of the problem. This 
is what Dewey calls the “ suggestion.” It is also called the hy- 
pothesis or provisional theory. Oftentimes it comes as a flash 
of insight — a kind of intuition of the solution of the problem. 
It ranks in importance with the patient observation of facts which 
precedes and follows the suggestion, ft may come after a pre- 
liminary observation of a few of the facts in the situation. It may 
come after years of laborious investigation, or after weary months 
of careful cataloguing of observations. It may even come at the 
very beginning of the investigation. It furnishes the clue to work 
from, and adds immense zest to the research. Our minds function 
in such a way that we have to have a theory to work on. The 
theory may be wrong and will have to be discarded when experi- 
ment and further observation have failed to verify it. But it imtst 
be verified when the nature of the problem makes verification 
possible; and where some kind of verification is not possible, re- 
search soon loses its interest. In verification the logical process 
involves deductive reasoning. We assume for the moment that our 
theory, our “ guess,” is true and we deduce its consequences, and 
then rigorously compare the implications of the theory with the 
actual facts. It is an If — then process of thought; if the theory 
is true, then such and such things would follow. Do these things 
square with the facts? 

Midway between stations your motor car stops. You anxiously 
seek the cause. To find it is “ the problem.” Someone makes a 
“suggestion.” Probably each member of the party makes one. 
The gas is out, a connection is broken, a piston has jammed, a feed- 
pipe is clogged. You take the most promising suggestion and try 
it out. “Trying it out” means deducing the consequences of the 
theory and comparing them with the facts. If not verified, you 
try another. 

A physician is called to see a patient who is ill. To find the cause 
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of the trouble or the character of the disease is his “problem.” 
He makes a few preliminary observations of the facts, asks questions, 
tests pulse and temperature. Then a suggestion comes to him — 
typhoid fever. • If it is tjqDhoid, then certain hidden symptoms will 
be present. He makes these decisive tests and verifies his hy- 
pothesis, or disproves it. 

This is the method of reflective thinking in our daily life; it is 
the method by which great discoveries have been made in science; 
it is a metliod which must commonly be used in philosophical 
inquiries. 

But the question wiU present itself whether it is possible to use 
this method in philosophy. How can we apply it to the great life 
problems about God and the world and the soul? Is not verifica- 
tion the all-important part in the method, and is verification 
possible in these large world problems? Is not philosophy in danger 
of becoming speculative just because verification is impossible? 

In answer to tliis I think we may say that the method in ques- 
tion is merely the method of reflective thinking, and no matter 
how stupendous our problems, we must reflect upon them. We do 
not mean that philosophical inquiry is limited to this method. 
We shall notice presently other ways of studying, such as logical 
analysis, analog)’’, and the historical method. But in that con- 
structive part of philosophy in which we are most interested, after 
we have made fuU use of critical analysis and the study of the history 
of our subject, we must still continue to reflect upon it, and the 
success of our reflection will be in proportion as our observations 
are careful and impartial, our experience wide and varied, and our 
intuitions profound. 

A very peculiar importance attaches to that part of scientific 
method which we call the suggestion, the flash of insight into the 
solution of the problem. This is where brains count — and ex- 
perience. When our motor car stops, a lot of foolish suggestions 
may be made. Someone in the party will make the useful sug- 
gestion, and this person will be the wise one, and his wisdom VTik 
consist partly in his experience ’vsdth motor cars and partly m — 
brains. The great discoveries in science and philosophy have been 
made by great men. Anybody can see an apple fall, A few may 
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ask why it falls. Only the great brain of a Newton can project 
a theory of gravitation. Nowhere is the almost uncanny power 
of mind seen so clearly as in the recent investigations of physicists 
into the electrical nature of the atom, or the investigations of 
mathematicians into the theory of relativity. It is the creative 
power of thought, sometimes called the creative imagination. In 
its higher forms, it seems like a special endowment of genius — 
a kind of vision or inspiration. Sagacity is what James called it. 

But the vision of truth does not come from sagacity alone; or, 
if it does, sagacity must include experience. The “wise” man in 
philosophy and science is not merely the “seer”; he is the man 
who knows, as well as the man who sees. The one who is quick 
to detect the trouble with your motor is the man who has had ex- 
perience with motors and their ways. The great scientist is, to 
be sure, the great-brained man — but he is also usually the man 
versed in the whole lore and history of his science. So the great 
philosopher will be the man not only of deep insight, but a man of 
rich experience and profound knowledge of life. 

Thus the method of philosophy is empirical. Our theories must 
spring out of experience and be tested by experience. A crucial 
test in the physical laboratory may not be possible, but in the 
laboratory of life the h3q)othesis must find its verification. The 
failures in the history of philosophy — and they have been many 
— have been partly due to the neglect of that close touch with 
life which is essential. A philosophical theory that comes into 
conflict with no accepted principles of science or philosophy, that 
is self-consistent, and that has been formed only after the most 
careful and impartial analysis of all the factors involved and after 
the widest appeal to human experience, is to that extent verified. 
Its wide appeal, its satisfactory working, even the prestige which 
it may have because of the successful scientific achievements of 
its proponent, are all steps in the process of verification. 

This method of reflective thinking, as we have just outlined it, 
is the method by ^ which constructive work in philosopny is done. 
But perhaps the student wiU say; “ I do not hope to do constructive 
work; I am only anxious to know about philosophy, to have my 
questions answered and my doubts resolved.” But to study phi- 
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losophy is to philosophize. In a lecture room in a certain Ameri- 
can university there is a motto which says, oh (jsiKoaoMa, dXXd <^i.Xo- 
ao4>GLv, “not philosophy, but to philosophize.” It is the thinking 
about the great questions of life that does us good, rather than the 
study of the thoughts of other men. 

Planck's description of scientific method 

In Max Planck’s recently published book. Where Is Scmice 
Going? there is a chapter on scientific method.’ It is interesting 
to know what method is pursued by the distinguished founder of 
the new quantum physics, which has done so much to revolutionize 
physical science. In the first place, Planck flatly rejects the theory 
of the Positivists that we know nothing of the world beyond our 
own immediate sensory experience, and that we have no concern 
with any such world. To the Positivist any object, such as a house 
or a tree, is just a complex of our immediate sensory perceptions. 
It is meaningless to say that back of this sensory experience there 
is a real object. 

Planck rejects this positivistic theory and believes that science 
today rests on a broader and more stable foundation. It makes 
the.postulate that there is a real external world existing independ- 
ently of our knowing processes, although this world is not directly 
knowable. But it is indirectly knowable and the complete knowl- 
edge of it is a goal ever to be approached but never to be fully 
attained. The mehns through which the scientist comes to know 
the nature of the physical world around us are measurements. In 
making these measurements and in aU our observations and ex- 
periments we must use every effort to eliminate all sources of error 
arising either from our instruments of research or from subjective 
tendencies of our sensory organs. These measurements and ob- 
servations constitute the raw material which the scientist uses 
in constructing a picture of the external world. 

But how is this picture gained? Here the aU-important thing 
is the constructive work of the scientist himself. He must make 
some hypothesis. “ He may give rein to his own spirit of initiative, 
and allow the constructive powers of the imagination to come into 

* Max Planck’s Where is Science Going? (W. W, Norton and Company, Inc.), chaps. n and in. 
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full play,’’ He must try to organize into one law the results of his 
experiments and his experience. The hypothesis must be free 
from inner logical incoherence, and the deductions from it must 
agree with the research measurements and experiments. Many a 
promising theory fails to survive these tests and must be rejected 
and a new one found. 

Thus we see from Planck’s description of scientific method how 
largely science springs from the mind of the scientist. The great 
laws of physical science have come from great men. The recent 
revolutionary discoveries in physics and microphysics have been 
made possible not only by the new and wonderful instruments of 
precision and patient experiments and observations but through 
the genius and brilliancy of such men as Planck, Einstein, Niels 
Bohr, Heisenberg, Hertz and Schroedinger, 

And yet it is not brilliant intuitions alone which make great 
scientists philosophers. Patience, industry, honesty belong also 
to their equipment. 

The philosopher should be a man willing to listen to every sugges- 
tion, but determined to judge for himself. He should not be biased 
by appearances; have no favorite hypothesis; be of no school; and in 
doctrines have no master. He should not be a respecter of persons, 
but of things. Truth should be his primary object. If to these quali- 
ties be added industry, he may indeed hope to walk mthin the veil of 
the temple of Nature.* 

Illustrations of method 

Sir James Jeans, in a chapter on “ the Methods of Science,” ^ 
illustrates these methods by the great historical theories concern- 
ing the motions of the heavenly bodies. The sun appears to rise 
in the east and set in the west. The fixed stars do the same. The 
moon, and those wanderers” called the planets, also rise and set 
but irregularly. How shall all this be explained? 

Previous to the advent of the Greek scientists, mythological 
explanations satisfied the minds of the ancients. The Greeks 
themselves wrestled with the problem for several hundred years. 

* Faraday, in Sir Richard Gregory’s Discovery y or the Spirit and Service of Science y p. 12. 

^ Sir James Jeans, The Nciv Background of Science (The Macmillan Companj”, 1934). Revised 
edition, chap. ii. By permission of the publishers. 
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Finally, Ptolemy of Alexandria, about a.d. 150, undertook a com- 
plete scientific explanation. He offered an hj^othesis or theory 
to explain all the motions of the stars. This affirmed that the earth 
is fixed and stationary at the center of the system, the sun, moon 
and stars revolving around it, a complicated system of cycles and 
epicycles explaining the peculiar motions of the planets. 

This theory, called the Ptolemaic System, seemed to explain the 
facts fairly well and prevailed throughout the hiiddle Ages, fur- 
nishing finally the cosmological foundation for Dante’s great poem, 
The Divine Comedy. But, vith the increase of astronomical knowl- 
edge in the sixteenth century, Copernicus became dissatisfied with 
this theory and made another h}'potliesis, resulting in the new 
Copernican system. He proposed to consider the sun as the center 
of the solar system, the earth and the other members of the system 
revolving around the sun in circles. This new theory fitted the 
facts better — but not perfectly. Kepler, studying the motion of 
Mars,' substituted ellipses for circles as the paths of the planets. 
This e.xplained still more facts, but left others imexplained. Then 
Newton came and proposed a wonderful and far-reaching law for 
all the heavenly bodies, namely, the law of gravitation, according 
to which every object in the universe attracts every other object 
with a force varying inversely as the square of the distance. This 
new law was found at once to explain in a marvelous way all the 
motions of all the heavenly bodies — even the motions of those 
mysterious and erratic bodies called comets. It explained also the 
falling of objects upon the earth, the trajectories of balls and bullets 
and the movements of the tides. 

With the coming of Newton’s great law, the scientific world was 
satisfied. The secret of the motions of bodies celestial and terres- 
trial was laid bare. Not until the present century did any doubts 
arise. But our increasingly accurate instruments finally detected 
something wrong with the planet Mercury. Leverrier observed that 
it does not move in accordance with Newton’s laws. Its elliptical 
orbit itself turns in a manner bewildering to the Newtonian physics. 

So then another revision is made and now Einstein comes forward 
with his famous theory of relativity, explaining not only the erratic 
behavior of Mercury but also a great number of other facts difficult 
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hitherto to understand. The part played by deduction in scien- 
tific method is illustrated in the verification of Einstein’s law. If 
the relativity theory is valid, then the light of a distant star passing 
near the sun should be deflected from its straight-line course. As- 
tronomers waited for a total eclipse of the sun and the deflection 
was shown to occur in accordance with Einstein’s law. 

As we review these several theories on the motions of the celestial 
bodies, it might appear that science is a history of discarded theo- 
ries; but, as Jeans comments, such a conclusion would be that of 
a novice, for what really happens is that science is “ever progressing 
through a succession of theories, each of which covers more phe- 
nomena than the predecessor it displaced, towards the goal of a sin- 
gle theory which shall embrace all the phenomena of nature.” 

The history of philosophy 

Owing to the abstract and difficult character of philosophical 
inquiries, their study is usually approached historically. The 
history of philosophy is perhaps the best approach to the whole 
subject. No matter how large the problems are, we may at any 
rate quite modestly approach them by historical inquiry. We 
may read what Plato and Aristotle, what Descartes, Spinoza, 
Kant, and Royce have written about them. We may associate 
for a while with the great men of the past. The history of philos- 
ophy is only the history of reflective thought on subjects peculiar 
to this study. The great philosophers have been among the great 
thinkers of the world, and their thought may for that reason be 
in the nature of visions. If one were to enumerate the philoso- 
phers from Democritus to William James, one would find that 
they have been men who have powerfully impressed themselves 
upon their own and subsequent times. Plato was a literary genius 
whose Dialogues have charmed readers of every age. Aristotle 
made great discoveries in logic and science and wrote profound 
works on ethics and politics. Descartes was the founder of an- 
alytical geometry, and the discoverer of important laws in phys- 
ics and optics. Leibniz was a mathematical genius giving us the 
infinitesimal calculus. Francis Bacon was Lord Chancellor of 
England. Locke was an influential statesman in the reign of 
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William and Mary, and one of the sources of modern educational 
ideas. Hume was probably the most profound thinker that Scot- 
land has ever produced. Kant anticipated the nebular hypothesis. 
Herbert Spencer was a contributor to many brandies of science, 
and one of the sources of evolutionarj'^ thought. James almost 
revolutionized the science of psychology. When men of this tj^Dc 
speak on the profound questions of philosophy, they command 
our attention. In the end, however, we shall not be satisfied to 
rest in their opinions; we shall subject them to critical analysis 
and complete them by our owm reflective thought. 

Introduction to philosophy 

Finally, there is a still more modest method of studying phi- 
losophy than that of its history. Preliminary even to this is the 
definition of terms and the mere statement and exposition of the 
various problems, with the mention of the different theories about 
them. It is to this preliminary task that the present book is de- 
voted. We may define terms and explain theories and perhaps 
to some extent examine critically the concepts used. Possibly 
we may find that the divergence among the various systems of 
philosophy — a divergence much exploited by the critics — is not 
so great after all. This would seem to be the ideal way to take 
up the study of philosophy: first, through an “Introduction,” to 
get the terms, problems, and typical theories before us; second, 
through the study of the history of philosophy, to gain a knowl- 
edge of the opinions of its great men; third, to apply to all the 
problems the method of critical analysis and reflective thought. 

In connection with this chapter read : 

John Dewey, How We Think (D. C. Heath and Company). 

Further references; 

J. Arthur Thomson, Introduction to Science (Home University Library, Henry 
Holt and Company), chap. m. 

Columbia Associates in Philosophy, Introduction to Reflective Thinking 
(Houghton Mifflin Company). 

T. P. Nurm, The Aim and Achievement of Scientific Method (The MacmiUan 
Company). 

A. N. ^^Tlitehead, The Organization of Thought (Williams and "'^orgate), 
chap. VI. 
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Douglas Clyde Macintosh, The Problem of Knowledge (The Macmillan 
Company), chap, xx, “The Problem of Scientific Method.” 

Bertrand Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World {Scientific Method in 
Philosophy) (The Open Court Publishing Company). See also his 
more concise chapter “On Scientific Method in Philosophy” in his Mysti- 
cism and Logic (Longmans, Green and Company), chap vi. 

Sir James Jeans, The New Background of Science. Revised edition (The 
Macmillan Company, 1934), chap. n. 


CHAPTER VI 

PHILOSOPHICAL THEMES 


In ^TOAT order shall we pursue our philosophical inquiries and 
with which ones shall we begin? Will they group themselves into 
some definite plan, so that we can get a bird’s-eye view of them at 
the beginning? When the little girl looked out the window and 
asked her mother how there came to be any world, I think she 
taught us where to begin. IJ^^at is the world, how did it get started, 
and how has it gro^vn to its present estate? The ancient Greeks, 
who first studied philosophy in a systematic way, began also with 
these questions. They called them cosmological inquiries. 

Cosmological inquiries 

We may, then, adopt this plan and begin with the study of 
Cosmology, inquiring first about the Cosmos, or the Universe, 
and about the nature of Space and Time. Then we may ask about 
the Earth and the first beginnings of Life upon its surface. Then 
will follow easily the study of the Evolution of life, and this will 
suggest the problem of its Purposiveness, if it have any. Tele- 
ology is the name given to the study of purpose or design in nature. 

This first group of problems we may put in tabular form as 
follows: 

■ The Universe, Space, Time 
I. Cosmological The Origin and Nature of Life 
Inquiries The Philosophy of Evolution 

. Is there Purpose or Design in Nature? 

07itolo gical -inquiries 

Very early in the history of philosophy, thinkers began to ask 
about the stuff the world is made of. Can everything in the uni- 
verse be resolved into some elementary form of being, some ultimate 
reality, such, for instance, as matter, or energy, or mind? This 
is the ancient problem of Reality, or the problem of Being. .The 
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technical term for it is Ontology, from two Greeks words meaning 
the science of bemg. It represents the search for the “ First Prin- 
ciple.” We love to reduce everything to some final unity or ele- 
mentary “stuff”; and if we believe that Ave have found such a 
final unity, we call our theory of reality a monistic view, or just 
Monism, from a Greek Avord signifying alone or single. If noAv we 
believe that there is only one ultimate reality and that this reality 
is matter, we may call this vieAV Materialistic Monism, or just 
Materialism. On the other hand, if we come to the conclusion that 
the one ultimate reality is not matter, but Mind, or Spirit, we may 
caU this view Spiritualistic Monism, or Spiritualism. Sometimes 
it has been called Idealism. 

But perhaps Ave shall not succeed in resolAung the Avhole world 
into one elementary substance and shall find that in the very last 
analysis there are tAvo ultimate forms of being, such as Mind and 
Matter. If so, we may call this theory Dualism, from the Latin 
word for two. 

Or, finally, it is just possible that reality cannot be reduced even 
to two ultimate forms, but that there are more than two, possibly 
many. Then our theor}'- of reality aaoU be called Pluralism. These 
Ontological problems we shall fiind difficult to solve and the various 
ansAvers not quite satisfactory; but men have always wondered 
about ultimate reality and Ave can at least study the various Auews 
of the philosophers. This second class of inquiries we may also put 
in tabular form. 


II. Ontological 
Inquiries 


Monism 

Dualism 

Pluralism 


Materialism 

Spiritualism or Idealism 


The philosophy of mind 

Next will come a series of inquiries of the most urgent and in- 
timate kind — inquiries about the Mind. We should like to know 
what the Mind is and whether it is different from the Soul, or the 
Spirit, and Ave are curious to know about Consciousness and Self 
and Personality, and how the Mind is related to the Body, and 
whether the old problem about the Freedom of the Will has been 
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settled, and whether, finally, the Soul is or can be , immortal. 

All these would seem to be psychological inquiries, since they 
relate to the Psyche or Soul, But the study of the mind is of such 
immediate interest that it has become the subject of a special 
empirical science devoted to the investigation of mental processes 
and the term Psycholog)- has been appropriated for this science. 
So in philosophy those larger and more ultimate questions which 
the science of psycholog)- has not }-et approached we may include 
under the general name, The Philosophy of !Mind. In tabular 
form these inquiries will appear as follows: 


HI. The Philosophy of }klind 


The Search for the Soul | 

Tlie Relation of Soul and 
^The Freedom of the Will 


Historical 

Reconstructive 

Body 


The theory of knowledge 

Even before we reach this point in our philosophizing, we shall 
encounter so many difficulties and find our doubts so hard to re- 
solve that we shall begin to wonder whether the human mind is 
capable of real knowledge and whether the best avenues of knowl- 
edge are through the sense organs or through some “faculty” of 
reason. So we shall be forced into the study of the Theory of 
Elnowledge, or Epistemology, as it is called. Perhaps some readers 
will think that we should have begun wnth this — and that, no 
doubt, would be the logical order. But the Theory of Elnowledge 
is a difficult subject, and if presented first might frighten us away 
from the study of philosophy — and we may assume tentatively 
that the human mind does have the power of real knowledge, and 
that such real knowledge is offered us in the special sciences. In 
general, faith is better than scepticism as a point of departure. La- 
ter we may ask- about the sources and the validity of human knowl- 
edge. This inquiry will cover the ^ollo^ving special subjects: 


IV. The Theory of Knowledge 
or 

Epistemology 


The Sources of Knowledge — discussing the 
rival theories called Rationalism and Em- 
piricism 

The Validity of Knowledge — as seen from 
the standpoint of Realism and Idealism 
Pragmatism — its theory of knowledge and 
of truth 
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The higher values of life 

A quite distinctive field of philosophy is that of values. What 
are values and how do' they differ from facts? Are they objective 
in nature or subjective in the human mind? There are three kinds 
of values which might be studied in philosophy, namely, religious 
values, moral values and aesthetic values. Preliminary to the study 
of religious values, we shall wish to inquire about God and the 
meaning of God in human experience. If God is good and created 
the world, how shall we explain the presence of evil in the world? 
Then the study of moral values will open a subject of the most 
extreme interest, and especially at the present time, when there is 
so much confusion about morals. Finally, aesthetic values, or 
the study of beauty, as exhibited in nature and the fine arts, should 
engage our attention. 

So our fifth division will be as follows: 


V. The higher values of life 


Religious values 
Moral values 
Aesthetic values 


The following table, combining these several groups of problems, 
will show at a glance the road we have to travel: 


I. Cosmological Inquiries 


n. Ontological Inquiries 


in. The Philosophy of Mind 


IV. The Theory of Knowledge 
or 

Epistemology 


The Universe, Space, Time 
The Origin and Nature of Life 
The Philosophy of Evolution 
Is there Purpose or Design in Nature? 


Monism | 

Dualism 

Pluralism 


Materialism 
Spiritualism or Idealism 


The Search for the J Historical 
Soul \ Reconstructive 

The Relation of Soul and Body 
The Freedom of the. Will 


The Sources of Knowledge — discussing 
the rival theories called Rationah'sm and 
Empiricism 

The Validity of Knowledge — as seen from 
the standpoint of Realism and Idealism 
Pragmatism — its theory of knowledge and 
of truth 


V, The Higher Values of Life j 


Religious Values 
Moral Values 
Aesthetic Values 




Part II 

THE UNIVERSE, ORGANIC LIFE, EVOLUTION 




CHAPTER VII 
THE UNIVERSE 


By the Universe is meant the totality of Space and all it contains. 
More accurately it may be defined as the totality of Space, Time, 
and Matter, or again as the Space-Time-Manifold. 

In very recent years our knowledge of the physical Universe 
has been vastly extended through the co-operative achievements of 
the sciences of astronomy, mathematical physics, and astrophysics, 
assisted by the arts of photography and spectroscopy, and by 
our marvelously perfected modern telescopes. The great telescope 
on Mount Wilson in California with its loo-inch reflector is soon 
to be supplemented, as we hope, by the new super-telescope with 
its 200-inch reflector. The new telescope wiU enlarge the observ- 
able region of space about one thousand times, and the observable 
distance of objects about ten times beyond the power of our present 
instruments; and our largest telescopes now enable us to see photo- 
graphically objects so distant that light traveling 186,000 miles a 
second requires 500,000,000 years to reach us. 

This rapidly accumulating knowledge of the physical Universe 
ought to satisfy the demands even of the wondering student of 
philosophy. Many of the things about which we have wondered 
are even now in the very process of being explained. Though the 
answers are sometimes hesitating and tentative, and though no 
finality is claimed for them, stfll our progress toward the under- 
standing of the physical world both in its macroscopic and micro- 
scopic aspects is so rapid as to be almost bewildering. Some of the 
riddles of the Universe are being answered. 

In the present chapter we shall refer to certain of the answers to 
the questions which most perplex us about the Universe as a whole. 
What most impresses us when under the guidance of astronomy we 
begin to think about the Universe in this way is its incredible vast- 
ness; and yet at the' same time we are told that it is possibly finite — • 
not infinite. We have usually thought of it as infinite; and perhaps 
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wc shall recall an ancient argument designed to prove that the Uni- 
verse is infinite in extent. It was said that if it is finite and we 
could go to its outer rim and hurl a javelin outward, it must either 
go on or be thrown back by some obstacle. In either case there 
must be something beyond tlie outer margin, however far we as- 
sume that to be. 

But the mathematician of today is not impressed by this reason- 
ing. The javelin may go on — but it will go on around. The 
Universe may be finite — but unbounded. A ray of light sent out 
from our sun may go on to infinity, but vnll return sometime to a 
point near its place of starting. The earth, for instance, is a finite 
sphere; but if a body should start from a point on the equator and 
travel around in a spiral, it could go on forever around the sphere. 
If, furthermore, it moves in a spiral with infinitesimal change of 
latitude, it could go on forever without returning to its point of 
departure. Verification of the theory that the Universe is finite 
though unbounded belongs to the future. Einstein has believed 
that it follows from the theory of relati\dty that space is finite, turn- 
ing back upon itself. Its curvature, furthermore, is said to depend 
upon the matter which it contains — and the more matter there is, 
the greater the curvature. In the vicinity of great masses of matter, 
like the sun or some other star, the curvature would be greatest. 

But if the Universe is finite, surely we shall ultimatel}’- know some- 
thing of its actual size. Estimates, of course, have been made. One 
of the largest is that proposed by Hubble of the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, who thinks it may have a diameter of six thousand 
million light-years. This means that a ray of light traveling at the 
rate of 186,000 miles a second would require nearly twenty billion 
years to go around the Universe. Thus it would appear that if any- 
one has felt at all cramped at the thought of living in a finite uni- 
verse, he need worry no longer. The finite Universe is ‘‘ infinitely” 
larger than the infinite Universe of our earlier imagination. 

Other Universes than our own 

But what is contained within this unthinkable vastness of space? 
In the study of the stars, it may be well to begin with our ovti little 
Earth. But evidently in the Universe such terms as little and big 
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are just relative. Our Earth may be little but it is about eight 
thousand miles in diameter, having a solid core composed, perhaps, 
largely of iron and nickel %vith a thick outer crust of basaltic rock and 
a thin outermost crust of land and water swarming with living 
things. If we have ever felt any childlike wonder why the Earth 
does not fall into the sun by the enormous “ pull ” of gravity, we can 
now see that such a mass of solid iron has considerable momentum as 
it rushes about our central luminary at the rate of about one thou- 
sand miles a minute - 

The Earth is one of nine planets revolving around the sun, con- 
stituting with the asteroids, comets and satellites our Solar System 
— and the Solar System is a little colony in an immense group of 
stars, which we may call Our Universe, but which astronomers call 
the Galaxy, or the Galactic System. This Universe has perhaps a 
hundred thousand million stars. They are suns hke our own, al- 
though many are vastl)'’ larger — and are in various stages of de- 
velopment. Presumably they should have planets revolving around 
them like our own. It lis generally believed, however, that few if 
any of them have. Much is knovm about the laws of evolution of 
the star-suns; and their normal life history does not presuppose or 
even admit of planetary systems. 

The stars of our Galaxy are not arranged in a sphere, but are in 
the form of a gigantic disk, likened sometimes to a revolving cart- 
wheel, whose outer rim is the Milky Way — the latter composed of 
stars too distant to be resolved by the eye. Its longer diameter is now 
thought to be about 100,000 light-years and its shorter diameter 
20,000 light-years, remembering that a Ught-year is about six mil- 
lion million miles. Our Solar System is nearly two thirds the way 
out from the center, and is moving in the direction of the star Vega. 

Although our Solar System is so large that a rocket starting from 
its center and traveling at the rate of two miles a minute would re- 
quire 3650 years to reach our outer planet, Pluto, nevertheless the 
chances of a collision with other stars are negligible, so vast are the 
stellar distances. All the stars are in incessant motion, yet because 
of their distances from us they appear to us as “ fixed stars.” Hence 
the constellations remain the same to our view as they were to the 
ancients who named them. . Not only are the stars within the 
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Galaxy all in motion, but the Galaxy itself is moving through space 
at an estimated rate of two hundred miles a second. 

Vast as our Galaxy is, the inquiring mind moves still farther out 
and asks again what there is beyond. Only a few years ago no 
answer could be given to this except the answer of empty and in- 
finite space. But now we know that space out there is not empty — 
and perhaps not infinite. There are other galaxies than ours, re- 
sembling our own in form and substance but many of them enor- 
mously larger. We call them spiral nebulae or island universes. 
There are loo million of them within the sphere of our telescopes and 
it has been estimated that there are 500 million million in the whole 
Universe. The distances between these island universes are of the 
order of a million light-years; and they are in all stages of develop- 
ment, from star dust to distinct and individual suns. 

The emptiness of space can be faintly realized when we are told 
that if the matter in all the stars in all the nebulae lying within the 
observable portion of space were equally distributed in this space, 
the density of the material could be “ visualized as corresponding to 
a grain of sand in each volume of space equal to the volume of the 
Earth.” ^ 

Cosmic evolution 

Another great problem about which we wonder when we think 
about the Universe as a whole is its past and future. Was it created 
or has it existed forever? If created, how and when? Wfil it con- 
tinue to evolve or change forever, will it sometime be destroyed, or 
will it sink into a state of absolute stability and death? Here 
science has made less progres! than iu studying the depths of space 
and the movements and relations of the stars. We have no in- 
struments for peering mto the past and future of the world, as we 
have for piercing the depths of space. And yet we do know some- 
thing of the past and the probable future of the earth and the sun and 
the stars — and our knowledge in this field is rapidly increasiug. 

Concerning our own solar system we have recently gained a new 
insight into its origin and history — even into its probable destiny. 
As regards its origin, the old nebular hypothesis gave way to the so- 

* Dr/iEdwin Hubble in the Scientific Monthly, September, 1934, p. 197. 
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called planetesimal theory, and the latter has recently been greatly 
modified. What happened we may picture somewhat as follows: 
A long time ago — let us say 5000 million years — our sun was pur- 
suing its silent and solitary way through space. Incidentally it is 
interesting to note that the sun has aged but little in the last 5000 
million years and will continue to radiate light and heat as it is now 
doing into a future too remote to estimate in years. Sir James 
Jeans has estimated the age of our sun at a roimd eight million 
million years, an estimate very problematical. 

Except for its own slow aging, it is rare indeed that anything ever 
happens to a moving star; but at the time mentioned, let us say five 
billion years ago^ something did happen to our sun, something which 
had never happened to it before, and will probably never happen 
again. Another star came near it; not very near — but near 
enough to afiect it. The gravitational pull of the passing star set up 
a monstrous tidal action in the gaseous substance of the sun, until 
finally filaments shot out from it toward and away from the other 
star, extending out farther than the distance of our present outer 
planet, which is 3700 million miles from the sun. As the visiting 
star departed, these filaments began to condense into great masses, 
which ultimately became our present planets, revolving endlessly 
aroimd the sun. The planets were smaller at first, gradually in- 
creasing in mass as they gathered in the surrounding debris from the 
original outpouring of the sun’s substance. This they are stiU doing, 
as in the case of the meteorites which are drawn to the earth’s 
surface. 

This theory, called the Tidal Theory, was first developed by Sir 
James Jeans. Concerning this, he says in the last edition of The 
Universe Around Us (1934) that he believes a large proportion of 
astronomers now accept it “ as giving the most probable origin of the 
solar system; it can of course make no claim to finality or certainty.” 

We may thus estimate the age of the earth as aroimd 5000 million 
years and its probable future will be far greater in length. We need 
not, therefore, any longer worry about a freezing planet destroying 
all living things. There is little doubt but that the earth will be habit- 
able for very many millions of years. For the next million years it 
has been predicted that the climate will be favorable for life and man. 
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“Fair and mild” is the weather forecast for the next few thousand 
years. Civilizations may fall or rise, but if man is destroyed it will 
be through his own folly or ignorance — not by the failure of the 
beneficence of Nature. 

Is the Universe running down? 

For many years there has been a theory current among math- 
ematical physicists that the Universe is running down. This arises 
in connection with a famous law called the second law of thermo- 
dynamics. According to this law there is in any material system a 
continual loss of available energy due to the fact that in all trans- 
formations of energy some of it becomes unavailable for doing fur- 
ther work by passing into the form of diffused heat and is radiated 
into space. We may transform the latent energy of our forests, 
coal-beds and deposits of oil into kinetic energy to drive our cars or 
carry our messages — but some of it is always lost in every energy 
transformation. The Universe must, therefore, be running down 
and tending to equilibrium. Even if untold stores of energy are 
locked up in the atoms and might possibly be utilized, nevertheless 
with fateful certainty they will be used up and the world must some- 
time come to a standstill. But curiously enough since we are not 
allowed to think of a beginning in time, it must follow that in infinite 
time the Universe must long ago have run down and become dead 
and motionless. It seems, however, to.be teeming with life and 
energy — to be very much “ a going concern.” Presumably, there- 
fore, there must be some creative energy at work; perhaps even a 
continuous creative process. 

Mr. John Langdon-Davies in an article entitled “Was There a 
Creation?” in the Forum for February, 1934, discusses a naturalistic 
explanation of the “ Creation,” based on the theory of the expanding 
universe. The distant nebulae and island universes seem to be rush- 
ing away from us at incredible speeds, leading to the belief in some 
gigantic initial explosion which signaled the beginning of the crea- 
tion. But the theory of an expanding universe is itself based on 
the shifting of the dark lines of the spectrum toward the red end 
when viewing those distant stars, a phenomenon indicating retreat- 
ing sources of light. Since many believe that this phenomenon may 
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be explained in other ways, it is too soon to draw these inferences re- 
garding the explosion theor}’ of the creation. 

Jeans in his book, The Universe Around Us, thinks that we must 
assume the creation of the material Universe at a time not infinitely 
remote — say 200 million million years. Several naturalistic ex- 
planations of this creation have been proposed; or, if we choose, we 
may get a concrete picture of it if we wish to think of “the finger of 
God agitating the ether.” Such crude pictures, however, may be 
avoided if we cease to regard space, time, and matter as if they exist 
separately. When we think of them as merely aspects of one fun- 
damental reality, the whole picture changes, and we come. Sir 
James says, “ very near to those philosophical systems which regard 
the Universe as a thought in the mind of its Creator, thereby re- 
ducing aU discussion of material creation to futility.” But, he con- 
cludes, the decoding of the messages of astronomy is at best filled 
with uncertainties.^ 

But suppose we are not able to think of space, time, and matter in 
this way, but are constrained to believe that the Universe will finally 
come to an end, would such a conclusion warrant any sense of limita- 
tion or depression? I think we may safely dismiss any trouble of 
this kind by reflecting on the probable age of the Universe when 
finally its race is run. In order to get some faintest notion of the 
stupendous time that the stars will endure, consider that our own 
sun has already existed for something like eight million million years 
and that its diameter is only 865,000 miles. There is a star in the 
lesser Magellanic cloud, seen in our southern hemisphere, which, 
when viewed through a telescope, shines \vith a glorious and efful- 
gent brightness, although it is at such a distance that our own sun at 
the same distance could not be seen even with the largest telescope. 
It is estimated to be 1000 million miles in diameter. If we remember 
that the slow aging of a star is proportional to its size, we may under- 
stand how difficult it would be to get any idea of the probable dura- 
tion of this super giant sun in our southern skies. It becomes ap- 
parent that a universe existing for a finite time has no actual mean- 
ing to us different from one existing for an infinite time. Our world 

^ Sir James Jeans, The Universe Around Us* Third Edition (The Macmillan Company, 
Ip34)» P* 3SS« By permission of the publishers. 
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will continue in being “infinitely” longer than the infinite time of 
our imagination. We must not forget, however, that all this argu- 
ment relating to the running-down of the Universe applies only to the 
conception of the Universe as finite. If it is infinite, it would have 
an infinite amount of energy and could run down only in infinite 
time. 

Other habitable worlds than ours 

One of the things about which we wonder when, in a philosophic 
mood, we study the Universe as a whole is this: Are there other 
planets or stars on which there is life — possibly even higher forms 
of life, with human beings like ourselves who write poetry and study 
science and philosophy and wonder about the World? We noticed 
above that the laws of star development leave little ground for be- 
lieving that of all the countless millions of suns in all the universes 
there are many which could have planets revolving around them, on 
whose cooling surfaces life could exist warmed by the rays of their 
central luminary. Our own solar system, we discovered, was the 
outcome of a kind of cosmic accident when two stars came near each 
other; and space is so large and the stars by comparison so small that 
this could rarely happen in the case of other stars — perhaps might 
never happen elsewhere. Illustrations showing the relative small- 
ness of the stars compared with the immensities of Space seem to 
show that collisions or even near approaches are improbable. 

But just how valid is this argument? ' It would appear that Time 
is as long as Space is empty; and the number of the stars as impres- 
sive as the emptiness of Space. What has happened once may hap- 
pen again — or may have happened in the “infinite” past — and 
there seems to be plenty of time for anything to happen. Planetary 
systems like our own in the past, present or future certainly are not 
out of the question. 

But if there are other planetary systems than our own, is it prob- 
able that they offer conditions which make life possible? Or if the 
cosmic conditions are favorable, are the internal evolutionary condi- 
tions favorable for the beginning of life? Of our own nine planets, 
only three, the Earth, Mars, and Venus, seem to offer any promise of 
life, past, present or future. Venus is shrouded in perpetual clouds. 
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SO that \vc cannot know what these conceal, but the most powerful 
spectroscopes reveal the presence of no oxygen in its atmosphere. 
Mars reveals little free oxygen. It is doubtful if life as we know 
it exists on either. The Earth was the fortunate one among the 
planets. Its size, distance from the sun, period of revolution, the 
length of tlie year, and the inclination of its axis were all most 
propitious. Its surface conditions also were most favorable. There 
was just the right proportion of carbon, ox^^gen and hydrogen. The 
peculiar thermic qualities of water, the ample rainfall, the nearly 
constant temperature of the oceans and the favorable proportion of 
water and land — all favored the appearance and evolution of life. 
If the first simple germs of living matter were due to those chance 
configurations of atoms and molecules which form its basis, the con- 
ditions for such an event were in the highest degree propitious. 
When and where could aU this take place at other times and other 
places? 

Thus we are confronted with the startling possibility that nowhere 
in the Universe except in our own solar system are there any forms of 
life, and that nowhere else except upon the Earth has there been an 
evolution of life culminating in the creation of human beings who 
can contemplate the beauty and the vastness of the starry heavens 
and wonder about their origin and destiny. Thus, the Earth, far 
from being “ an insignificant planet of a mediocre star,” or an “ in- 
glorious speck” in the vast ocean of Space, has achieved the only 
truly glorious destiny of all the stars. 

We laugh at the ignorance and arrogance of the philosophers of the 
Middle Ages, who, following Aristotle, taught the geocentric theory 
of the Universe — and believed that the sun and moon and all the 
stars existed only for the edification of man ; but now it would almost 
seem that present-day science is not altogether inconsistent -with 
this. And yet, as it is hardly necessary to add, any such assumption 
carries with it again both the danger of ignorance and the suspicion 
of arrogance. The argument drawn from the almost miraculous con- 
vergence of conditions favorable to life on the surface of the Earth 
again overreaches itself. , For as Henderson ^ pointed out some years 

* Lawrence T. Henderson, The Filness oj the Enviromncnl (The Macmillan Company). 
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ago, there are too many adaptations in the picture to make it the 
work of chance, and if it were some kind of plan, then, the plan might 
have become effective at many other times and in many other places. 

In connection with this chapter read: 

Sir James Jeans, The Mysterious Universe. Revised Edition (The Mac- 
millan Company, 1932). 

Sir Arthur Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World (The Macmillan 
Company, 1928), chap. vni. 

Further references : 

W. F. G. Swann, The Architecture of the Universe (The IMacmiDan Com- 
pany, 1934). 

Harlow Shapley, Flights from Chaos, chaps, xn, xiii. 

Sir Arthur Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World (The MacmiUan 
Company, 1928). 

J. A. Thomson, The Outline of Science (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1922), i. 

Sir James Jeans, The Universe Around Us. Revised Edition (The hlac- 
miUan Company, 1931); The Stars in their Courses (The Macmillan 
Compan}’’, 1931); The New Background of Science (The MacmiUan Com- 
pany, 1933). 

Lewis Guy Rohrbaugh, A Natural Approach to Philosophy (Noble and 
Noble, 1934). 




CHAPTER VIII 

SPACE, TIME, AND RELATIVITY 


Space 

Something of the extent of Space and the duration of Time we 
have learned; but it seems as if we had missed the essential point, as 
far as philosophy is concerned. What is Space and what is Time? 
Have they any real objective existence independent of the thinking 
mind? What was there between the stars before ever there was a 
mind of man — or was there anything at all? It would seem at any 
rate that the stars must have had distance, direction, and position in 
their relation to one another. Are these relations objective and 
real or are they products of the mind of man? 

Commonly we think of Space as a great void, in which, however, 
bodies may exist and through which they move. We think of it as 
extending in all directions and as having no limits, hence infinite. 
The heavenly bodies move through it, and if they moved in a straight 
line could go on forever. Science sometimes speaks of it as filled 
with the ether. It seems to exist in three dimensions, right and left, 
up and dovm, forward and backward. It seems to be infinitely divisi- 
ble, since any portion of it could be divided into two portions, and so 
on forever. Furthermore, Space, as we think, is not dependent upon 
the bodies in it and would continue to exist if all such bodies were 
destroyed, like a kind of immense receptacle or, shall we say, a great 
emptiness. Think of an empty box with six sides; then let the sides 
expand, move away into tlie distance and disappear. This is Space. 

But when we begin to reflect upon the Space idea, all this seems 
less certain. We find that empirical Space — that is, the Space of 
our actual experience — is something quite different. To try to 
understand just what Space is, let us start with the simple facts of 
sensory experience. If I take a pair of compasses and touch the 
back of your hand, you get a perception of two steel points. But 
you get more than this: you get the perception of a certain relation 
between them, a relation which you call distance or position. There 
is evidently a unique kind of relationship between the two perceived 
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, points, and this relationship of distance or position is perceived just 
as much as the points themselves are perceived. If a silver dollar is 
placed upon the back of the hand, it is not perceived merely as some- 
thing heavy and cold, it is perceived as something spread out, or ex- 
tended. Likewise the sense of sight gives us, besides color and light, 
the spread-out or extended quality of objects, their vohcminousness. 
From our various senses, therefore, we get immediate perception of 
certain relations between objects, which we call spatial relations, and 
these seem to be of three classes, which we describe as right and left, 
up and down, forward and backward. Thus perceptual Space is 
said to have three dimensions. 

It would be possible, of course, to say that the spread-outness of 
objects, their extensity, is not reaUy any external reality at all, but a 
■ peculiarity of the mind, a special form of our sensibility. This view 
was held by the great philosopher, Kant, and in this opinion he has 
been followed by many other thinkers. Nevertheless, it is probably 
an incorrect view, and we may believe that not only are objects of 
experience real, but that Space itself is objectively real. But the 
reality of Space, when reduced to the final analysis, is found in a 
certain kind of relationship between bodies, namely, thejrelations of 
position, distance, and direction. The student of philosophy, there- 
fore, who is confused by the strangeness of Space and the difficulty of 
understanding it, may think at first only of position, distance, and 
direction, and may consider Space as merely the name for all such re- 
lations as these; but he may think of these relations as real and, 
therefore, of Space as real. 

Conceptual space 

Having thus considered Space as meaning the real objective 
position, distance, and direction of objects, we may now go a step 
further and distinguish another slightly different meaning of the 
word, as it is used in both philosophy and mathematics. Some- 
times this is called conceptual Space, as distinguished from per- 
j ceptual or sensational Space, as described above. We have been 
speaking of the Space which we perceive, but now the Space that we 
think about is a little different. The Space that we think about, 
conceptual Space, is not simply the perceived relations between ob- 
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jects; it is a kind of plan of all possible relations of this kind. We 
perceive the eight comers of the room in which we are working, and 
at the same time we perceive the relations among these eight comers 
■ — and this is actual perceived Space. But now in imagination we 
think of other rooms above this, one upon another, and so we picture 
a world of ideal Space extending indefinitely in every direction. 
This is conceptual Space, and it seems to us like a void or receptacle; 
and it seems infinite in extent, which means nothing more than that 
we cannot think of any limit to these possible spatial relations. 
1 Conceptual Space thus appears to be a construction of the mind, and 

■ to lack that kind of reality which is possessed by the Space of our 
iperception. 

Mathematical space 

Now, it is this conceptual Space which is the Space of mathematics, 
but mathematicians ascribe to it certain qualities which even the 
conceptual Space of the plain man certainly does not have. Euclid- 
1 ean Space, for instance, is infinite, homogeneous, continuous, iso- 
i tropic, and is in three dimensions, a conception resulting from the 
J complete abstraction from the qualities of sensuous perception ex- 

■ cept in extension in three dimensions. Mathematics thus deals with 
ideal Space, which, of course, is based upon real or perceptual Space, 
but goes far beyond it. Mathematical Space is thus a construct, like 
the points, lines, and surfaces constituting the basis of the science 
of geometry. This does not mean that points, lines, and surfaces 
are fictions, or even purely mental things, or mental creations. They 
are real in their own way, but not as sensible particulars. When we 
say, therefore, as is now customary, that mathematics is not an 
existential science, but rests upon certain assumptions such as axioms 
and definitions, this statement is liable to be misinterpreted. The 
fact that geometry gives us results which fit the physical world in 
which we live reveals a closer connection with “ reality” than might 
be inferred from its purely logical character. 

Time 

Now, there is another kind of relation existing in our experience 
than the relation of extension, which as we have seen gives us the 
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experience of right and left, up and do^vn, far and near. We have 
also the experience of before and after, or succession. This we call 
Time. Suppose, again, that the two steel points of the compasses 
be placed upon your hand. You have, in addition to the touch and 
temperature sensations, the experience of extension. Suppose, now, 
that the same points be presently laid again upon precisely the same 
parts of the hand; you have now an additional experience of after or 
later. That peculiar kind of relation which we call before and after, 
or the relation of succession, is thus also a unique kind of experience, 
and to this we give the name Time. It is the relation, not of spatial 
coexistence, but of temporal succession, and has, not three dimen- 
sions like Space, but only one. 

Time seems to flow on like a stream, and in this stream we dis- 
tinguish three parts, which we call the present, the past, and the 
future, the present being real in experience, the past constructed in 
memory, and the future anticipated in imagination. The present, 
however, as James has shovm, is not a “knife-edge,” or instant; it 
actually has a certain duration. In this moment of duration there 
is, indeed, a before and after; but, for the most part, our before and 
after, our yesterday and tomorrow, are ideal constructions like con- 
ceptual Space. Conceptual Time, again, is a little difi'erent from 
perceptual Time. It is the abstract Time we think about. In this 
ideal Time the present is a knife-edge, having no duration, or zero 
duration — and the past and future stretch away to infinity. 

Space-Time 

Now, I fear that some of us will not be satisfied with this “ em- 
pirical” description of Space and Time. The notion of an absolute 
Space, infinite in all directions, in which things exist and move, and 
the motion of an absolute Time which will go on forever and had no 
beginning, seems more natural and comforting. Indeed, Newton 
himself believed in such an absolute Space and Time, and only 
recently have they been questioned. It is probably what the words 
Space and Time mean to most of us, and certainly we have no right 
to say dogmatically that nothing corresponding to this meaning 
exists. 

In fact, during the early years of this century there was a school of 
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investigators trying to find out what the reality is which in some way 
corresponds to conceptual Space and Time. Einstein in Germany, 
Eddington, S. Alexander, and C. D. Broad in England, and many 
other collaborators began peering into this obscure region of reality. 
And the interesting thing about these studies is that they are no 
longer pursued as psychological problems, but as problems in 
physics and mathematics. We are in search of the actual objective 
entity, which, so to speak, is the mother of Space and Time. 

The first result of these profound and mathematically rather 
intricate researches has been to show that Space and Time are them- 
selves more closely related to each other than we supposed. Or per- 
haps Space, Time, and flatter, all three, may have a common matrix. 
Even starting with our own experience, what we seem to have is not 
Space and Time as separate elements in experience, but rather four 
sets of relations, namely, up and down, right and left, forward and 
backward, and before and after. All events are space-events and all 
points in Space are point-events. It has been suggested, therefore, 
that the reality which we seek is neither Space nor Time but Space- 
Time; and that which really exists is not Space with three dimensions 
and Time with one, but Space-Time with four dimensions. 

Now four-dimensional being is hard for us to understand, but 
mathematically it presents no serious difficulty. Take a lead pencil 
and lay it on a table. If we consider it as representing a line, it has 
one dimension, which we caU near and far. Now, take a second 
pencil and lay it on the table at right angles to the first. We have 
now two dimensions, near and far, and right and left, determining a 
surface. Now, take a third pencil and place it at right angles to the 
other two. It will stand upright on the table. We have now three 
dimensions, determining a solid. Now, take a fourth pencil and try 
to place it at right angles to all the others. This we shall find im- 
possible to do; nor can we think of such a figure. This is because 
the physical world in which we live, and to which our bodies belong, 
is the three-dimensional world of Space. But it does not follow from 
the fact that we cannot picture a four-dimensional reality, or build it 
up with pencils, that such a reality may not exist. 

Not only do mathematicians feel quite at home dealing with the 
fourth dimension, but even we ourselves find three dimensions in- 
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sufficient as soon as we cease speaking of points in Space and begin 
speaking of events in Space. Such events require four dimensions to 
determine them. Suppose it is a case of an accident which hap- 
pened in New York City. If I say it happened on Broadway (one 
dimension), you will ask where on Broadway. When I say that it 
happened at the corner of Broadway and Ninety-Sixth Street (two 
dimensions), you will ask whether it happened on the surface streets 
or in the Subway. When I say that it happened in the Subway at 
that intersection (three dimensions), you will ask when it happened. 
If I reply that it happened in the Subway at that intersection on 
Tuesday noon (four dimensions), then the event is fully determined.^ 
The theory that Time is the fourth dimension of Space, or more 
strictly that the world in which we live is a four-dimensional space- 
time continuum, was first proposed by Minkowski, but more fuUy 
elaborated by Einstein. 

The non-mathematician is seized by a mysterious shuddering when 
he hears of “four-dimensional” things, by a feeling not unlike that 
awakened by thoughts of the occult. And yet there is no more com- 
monplace statement than that the world in which we live is a four- 
dimensional space-time continuum.^ 

Instead, therefore, of thinking of an “ absolute” Newtonian Space 
of three dimensions, and an independent Time of one dimension, it is 
possible to think of an original “ space-time manifold ” of four dimen- 
sions, in which Time is the fourth dimension. At this point, how- 
ever, Einstein’s General Theory of Relativity passes beyond the 
mere solution of the problem of Space and Time and approaches a 
metaphysical theory of reahty; for it supposes that the space-time 
continuum is, so to speak, the ultimate physical reality of the 
Universe. If this be true, it immediately becomes of great interest 
to the student of philosophy; for it appears that it can be shown 
mathematically that such a four-dimensional manifold under the 
relativity theory is not a homogeneous affair, but tends to inequal- 
ities, or “ singularities,” and, so it is said, such singularities are what 
we call matter. Matter, as it were, is a kind of kink in the time-space 
manifold, and where these kinks occur. Space is warped or distorted. 

* Compare Edwin E, Slosson, Easy Lessons in Ehislcin, p. 31, 

^ Albert Einstein, Rclalivity, translated by Robert W. Lawson (Henry Holt and Company), 

p, 65. 
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This makes it possible for Einstein to offer a wholly new theory of 
Gravitation, thromng new and needed light on this obscure subject. 
We remember that Newton formulated the law of Gravitation, tell- 
ing us how all material bodies tend to move toward one another, the 
stone to the earth, and the earth to the sun; but he did not tell us 
why the}’- behave in this way. We have usually tliought of Gravita- 
tion as a kind of force “ pulling” bodies together. Newton himself 
thought of it as a “force” “drawing” material bodies out of the 
straight line in which tliey would naturally be moving, and toward 
other material bodies, the forces being proportional to the inverse 
square of the distance between the bodies. But no one know’s about 
any such force, nor how it could “ pull ” things together; hence it is of 
great interest to learn from Einstein and Eddington that it may be 
possible to e.xplain Gra\ntation in a simpler way by the supposition 
that it is due to the nature of Space itseK; that Space is distorted or 
puckered or curved in the region of masses of matter, and that the 
behavior of any particle when it enters this gravitational field is due, 
not to any mysterious “force,” but to the puckered character of 
Space in such a field, which determines the path of the particle. 

A recent writer in the New York Times puts this in strong language 
as follows: 

The Newtonian universe, with its foundations, Aristotelian methods 
of thought and Euclidean space, has been completely shattered and the 
fragments swept into the limbo of obscuritj', along witli the geocentric 
system and the flat earth of the Zetetics. In its place we have a rela- 
tivistic cosmos, a four-dimensional space-time manifold, built of lines 
of force and a network of inten^als, -with events instead of objects and 
wave-packets of energy instead of points. Most of our basic ideas, 
such as identity, causality and simultaneity, are illusions due to igno- 
rance and faulty mental processes; all knowledge is (in the ultimate) 
verbal, and its oifly possible content is structure. Our language, hav- 
ing descended to us from early days of humanity, carries primitive and 
animalistic implications, and is of a structure not corresponding to the 
structure of the human nervous system or to that of the miiverse, and 
therefore not only prevents us from accepting and assimilating the 
new methods and discoveries in mathematics, but is positively injuri- 
ous and increasingly destructive to our mental health and our social 
progress.^ 


^ George Moreby Acldom reviewing Alfred Korzybski’s book. Science and Sanity in the New 
York Times Booh Review, February 11, 1934. 
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All this, as the author adds, sounds rather terrible. But it means 
that we must revise our language to fit the new conceptions of na- 
ture and we “must introduce a new non-elementalistic terminology.’^ 
It presents to us apparently the hopeful prospect of looldng forward 
to a larger universe in which the human spirit will find itself less con- 
fined than in the mechanistic world of the nineteenth century. 

The ether 

For a long time it was supposed that there is a mysterious some- 
thing called the Ether which fills Space — if we may still use this 
expression. It had long been known that light travels at a definite 
rate, about 186,000 miles a second. Since it did not seem possible 
that light is composed of particles actually traveling at that rate, it 
was concluded that light is a form of wave motion. 

With the undulatory theory of light it was necessary to have some 
medium for the transmission of the waves — something to undulate. 
It was assumed, therefore, that the whole Universe is filled with a 
stationary medium called Ether, and that light waves are waves in 
this Ether. To serve its purpose, such a medium must have certain 
qualities. It must be frictionless, solid, immovable and admitting of 
strains and stresses. Some of these qualities, however, involved 
contradictions. Such a medium could hardly exist; and yet some 
such medium there must be. 

When the electromagnetic theory of light was proposed by Max- 
well, a whole series of phenomena was unified. It was a grand dis- 
covery to learn that light waves and heat waves and the long wire- 
less waves and the short X-rays were all alike except in length, 
having the same rate of propagation and being subject to the same 
laws. But the Ether as a medium for all these waves was more in- 
dispensable than ever, and yet the Ether itself was a bundle of 
contradictions. It was nothing but the substantive of the verb 
“to undulate”; and finally it was said to have no qualities at 
all except extension in three dimensions, being thus equivalent to 
space. 

Some years ago Michelson and Morley carried out a celebrated 
experiment to determine whether the Earth is moving through a 
stationary medium, such as Ether. Since the Earth is moving 
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nearly twenty miles a second in its path around the Sun, if tliere is a 
stationar}’’ Ether through which it is ploughing, this would cause an 
etlicr wnd, or ether drift, on the surface of the Earth. Since now, 
by hypothesis, light is caused by the wave motion of the Ether, it is 
evident that it would take longer to send a ray of light a given dis- 
tance fonvard against this ether wind than it would to send it back- 
ward with it, just as it would take longer to send your voice against 
the wind than backward with it; and it would take longer to send a 
ray of light forward and back a given distance than it would to send 
it out at right angles to the line of flight the same distance and back.' 
The latter could be tested by means of a delicate instrument devised 
by IMichelson and iMorley, but the results were wholly negative. 
Light was found to travel in all directions at the same rate. At first 
sight these strange results would seem to disprove the existence of 
the Ether, but presently it was learned from the principle of relativ- 
ity that even if there were an Ether, it would be impossible to detect 
our motion through it. This is because of a principle first enunciated 
by Fitzgerald and Lorenz to the effect that bodies set in motion are 
slightly shortened in the direction of their motion. Later experi- 
ments, however, not involving this principle have similarly given 
negative results. There seems to be no evidence that the Earth is 
mo\dng through a stationary Ether or any Ether at all. 

The theory of an Ether, therefore, has been largely dropped from 
the language of science. The chief function of the Ether was to 
serve as a fixed frame of reference. But Einstein has shown that all 
motion is relative, and that it is meaningless to say that any one 
thing is fixed, while other things move in it or past it. If you are 
sitting in a railway car looking at the train on the next track, it is not 
easy to say which train is moving. Both may be moving in opposite 
directions, or in the same direction at different rates, or either one 
may be still and the other moving. You glance down to the ground 
to get a fixed standard of reference. But suppose there is no third 
object for comparison — only two objects having apparent move- 
ment in respect to each other. It is meaningless to say that one is 

* A swimmer knows that it is easier to swim across a stream of a given width having a current 
of a given velocity and back to his starting-point than to swim the same distance upstream and 
back to the point of starting, even though he has never tried to show the reason for this mathe- 
matically. See Eddington, Space, Time, and Gravitation, chap. i. 
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still, the other moving. If we accepted the theory of the Ether, we 
would have to say that the Earth is at rest in it. 

We cannot speak of the newer ontologies as being a revolt against 
the mechanical philosophy of the nineteenth century and the early 
years of the present century. It is not a revolt, but a new direction 
forced upon us by the advances in science. Whether we are study- 
ing the microscopic or the macroscopic world, whether we follow the 
researches of the biologist or the chemist, whether we study the 
atom and the subatomic structure, we find a tendency away from 
the older mechanistic views. 

The new field into which we are led is often strange and puzzling. 
It is perplexing at first to hear that the old familiar Newtonian 
Universe with its infinite space and everlasting time has been called 
in question; strange to learn that time, space, and motion are only 
relative; that such ancient and well-established principles as iden- 
tity, simultaneity, and causality could be doubted; that the Heisen- 
berg principle of indeterminacy has threatened the old determinism; 
that the flow of energy and the flood of light are not continuous but 
proceed by little jumps; that the ultimate units of matter may not 
be after aU our new-found friends, the negative electron and the 
positive proton, but also neutrons and positrons; and finally that the 
Universe is not eternal but may be undergoing cyclic changes. 

It may be confusing — but some of it is rather comforting. It 
may after all turn out that Nature is not a monstrous machine 
grinding away forever under the rule of necessity without end or 
purpose — and that there is still something to be said for freedom. 
And the Universe itself seems a bit more tidy and livable, if it is 
finite — even if it is so frightfully large; and it was always tiresome 
to try to think of Time going on forever. 

Some will find comfort also in the final suggestion of Sir James 
Jeans, when he says that in the last analysis the Universe is a 
universe of thought — and its creation an act of thought. In sim- 
ilar vein, Eddington, after reducing our knowledge of the material 
world to pointer-readings, says “ it is not foreign to our view that 
the world-stuff behind the pointer-readings is of nature continuous 
with the mind.” ^ 

* Sir James Jeans, The Myslerions Universe, p. 154. Sir Arthur Eddington, The Nature of 
(he Physical World, p. 331. 
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CHAPTER IX 

ORGANIC LIFE — ITS NATURE AND ORIGIN 


In the last chapter we found that the Universe, as known to us, con- 
sists of Space, Time, and Matter. It was hinted, to be sure, that 
these are probably not the absolute ultimate realities; for they 
seemed rather to be just those aspects of reality which we can ap- 
prehend. Beyond them there was believed to be a kind of mystical 
universe of mathematical realities — with perhaps a hypothetical 
mind beyond it all. 

If, however, as we shall learn in a later chapter, we approach the 
quest from another point of departure, namely, the analysis of the 
physical world around us, we find that we are led ultimately to some 
form of electric or radiant energy. Are we then to conclude that 
such ultimate concepts as electricity, energy, or space-time are to 
stand for us as the final realities of the world? 

This would be an easy inference — and a very hasty one. When 
we close our books of science and turn to our own experience we dis- 
cover another and wholly different universe. It is a world of living 
things — a veritable wonderland of Life and Mind; a creative 
world of new forms, new species, new inventions; a world of growth 
and development, of conscious self-acting beings capable of thought 
and feeling, of memories of the past and anticipations of the future, 
of emotions and aspirations; a social world of co-operating indi- 
viduals; a world of reflective thinking, of science, art, philosophy, 
and literature; a world of ends, purposes, and values. Instantly 
we ask. Is this world of our experience, this world of living things, 
less real than that of space and time and quivering energy? 

Evidently then if we are to be philosophers or even beginning 
students of philosophy we must direct our inquiry now to the Uni- 
verse of Life. What is Life? 

The origin of life 

The origin of life on the Earth’s surface has become a very in- 
teresting and serious question since, the discovery that all living 
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germs come from other Ihdng germs. The Roman poet, Lucretius, 
in his book, Dc Rcrinn Naliira, solved the difficult}- very easily, as 
did others of the ancients, by the, theory of spontaneous generation. 
Clods of earth, he said, when warm and wet, soon bring forth living 
forms. In modern times, also, it was at first thought that spon- 
taneous generation could be demonstrated in a test tube. If you 
take a little water from a pond and e.\pose it to light and warmth, it 
will soon swarm with li\nng things. If, now, you first sterilize it 
by the application of heat and again e.xpose it to light and warmth, 
it will still after some time show evidences of life. If, however, you 
repeat the experiment, taking the precaution to close your test tube 
with a little cotton wool, so as to exclude the living germs which may 
be floating in the air, no life can be made to appear. So the contro- 
versy of the nineteenth century over spontaneous generation ended; 
and under the leadership of Pasteur a new and fruitful science was 
bom, the science of bacteriology, -with its wonderful contributions 
to our knowledge of germ diseases and to the arts of sanitation, 
aseptic surgery, and even agriculture. 

Incidentally, we see again how results of great practical benefit 
flow from purely theoretical investigations. These investigators 
were not working in the interests of applied science, searching for 
new knowledge of disease and its cure. They were scientists, seek- 
ing knowledge for its own sake. 

But now it is in the same mood of wonder and desire to know that 
'we ask, Wkere, then, did the first living germs come from on our 
planet? Since there was a time when conditions were such on the 
Earth that no life was possible, while now its whole surface swarms 
with living beings, we wonder how the first living germ arose. 
Omne viviwi ex ovo, says the biologist — all life comes from an egg. 
Given, perhaps, one germ cell, through evolution we can people the 
Earth. But whence came the first one? 

As regards the first appearance of living things upon the Earth, 
there are three traditional views: fi) The first germs of life may have 
come to the Earth from some other planet, traveling through space. 
(2) Life came to Earth by the creative act of the divine will. God 
created life upon the Earth. (3) Life arose upon the Earth by a 
natural process, being slowly evolved from inorganic matter. 
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Concerning the first of these three theories — theoretically it is 
not impossible that life should be transported through space from 
some other planet or star, either as ultra-microscopic living germs 
driven by light radiation, as was proposed by Arrhenius,^ or hidden 
in the cleft of some meteorite dropped upon the Earth’s surface. 
Eminent scientists have proposed this solution of the problem. 
But it does not really solve the problem; it merely transfers it to 
another world. And the view seems unnecessary. 

The second proposal, that life is the result of a divine creative 
act, depends for its value on the way it is interpreted. Our impulse 
would be to think of God at some moment of time and some point 
in space issuing a decree or fiat, creating life. As thus interpreted, 
this solution of the problem would not appeal to scientists, who are 
accustomed to look for order and continuity in all the work of 
nature. If, however, we think of God as the creative agency, or 
the Creative Will, continually at work throughout nature, this 
view might commend itself as the best of the three. 

The third theory, that of the gradual evolution of the organic 
from the inorganic, is the one generally accepted by biologists today. 
Although there is as yet no undisputed evidence of any generation 
of the organic from the inorganic, and although our laboratory 
experiments seem to indicate unequivocally that all life proceeds 
from previous life, yet it does not follow that conditions may not 
have been such at some time, or at some times, that Ufe could arise 
from non -life. One cannot say that in the warm terrestrial waters 
millions of years ago the organic could not have been evolved by 
natural processes from the inorganic. We are almost compelled 
to believe that just this did happen. It may have happened once; 
it may possibly be taking place daily somewhere now. 

It seems, then, that we cannot look for the origin of life either in 
interstellar migration, a divine creative act, or in spontaneous 
generation. It is more in accordance with the thought of the day 
to believe that life originated in some process of evolution, which 
means slow, orderly, progressive change. But when in the course 
of evolution some novelty appears, unique, decisively different, 

* See The Life of the Universe, by Svante Arrhenius. 'Translated into English by H. Boms, 
vol, n, chap, ix, pp. 250 ff. 
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representing a higher level, showing new and hitherto unknown 
qualities, escaping perhaps from the mechanistic treadmill of the 
ages, it is legitimate to use the word created. By some kind of 
creative process, therefore, life came to Earth — let us say by cre- 
ative evolution. We have to thank hi. Bergson for this enlightening 
phrase. Every student should read his masterly book, Creative 
Evolution. 

The nature of life 

If, as we must believe, every form of life — plant, animal, man, 
with all that the latter term implies of the human mind, human 
history, human institutions, even art and science — has arisen by 
a process which we call evolution from verj'- early and simple forms 
of life — say from unicellular organisms — it becomes of the utmost 
importance to the student of philosophy to understand not only the 
origin but the meaning of life itself. 

The key to the problem of life is found in that magic word, or- 
ganization. A living body is an organism, and the peculiar feature 
of a living organism is the possession of a group of unique properties, 
of which the two most conspicuous are irritability and reproduction. 
Living organisms are responsive to stimuli and they have the power 
of self-perpetuation. But organic bodies possess also other dis- 
tinctive properties, such as growth by the assimilation of food, adap- 
tation and self-adjustment to the environment, self-maintenance, 
and self-protection. 

The above properties are possessed by all living organisms, but 
when the organization proceeds further and we arrive at very com- 
plex and highly integrated living bodies, still other properties appear, 
such as sensibility, instinct, selective choice, memory, intelligence, 
and consciousness. To the sum of the first set of properties we may 
give the name Life] to the sum of aU these properties we may give 
the names Life and Mind. 

The biologist and the psychologist, now, will be satisfied to study 
the behavior of these organisms and to describe, classify, and relate 
all their peculiar properties. But not so the student of philosophy. 
He must inquire more about the very nature of Life and Mind, how 
and why they arise, and whether they are new kinds of reality. 
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or whether they are merely combinations of the simpler forms found 
in the inorganic world. In the latter we have atoms and molecules, 
and molecules are combined into numerous chemical compounds 
according to certain peculiar affinities. But how and why do the 
chemical compounds get "organized” into living bodies, and how 
do all those wonderful properties, such as reproduction and self- 
maintenance, arise? Is it due to some mial principle that has been 
added to inorganic compounds? Is life a kind of entity, which exists 
in addition to the atoms and molecules, or is it just a function of 
atoms and molecules, or is it a function of a certain /on?/ or siniciure 
which atoms and molecules take on? 

It has been held many times in the history of philosophy that 
life is due to a vital principle, a special factor, which is to be dis- 
tinguished sharply from all forms of mere matter and from all 
mechanical forces. The name Vitalism has been given to this 
view. Something like this was held by Aristotle and is held by 
eminent biologists at the present day. But on the other hand 
many thinkers in all the centuries and many biologists both of the 
past and of the present, strenuously deny the existence of any such 
thing as a vital principle, or special life force, and believe that life 
is due to the action of ordinary physical and chemical forces. To 
this view we usually give the name Mechanism. It is closel)'' related 
to that theory of the world which we have learned to know as 
Naturalism, and has often been associated with Materialism. 

Mechanistic co7iceptions of life 

Mechanism stresses the purely mechanical character of all proc- 
esses, organic as well as inorganic. In explaining life, whether of 
micro-organisms, plants, animals, or man, it is necessary to assume 
no other materials and no other forces than those exhibited in 
inorganic nature, as, for instance, in the movement of the spheres, 
or the formation of rocks and soils, or of chemical compounds. 
Physical and chemical laws are sufficient to account for all forms of 
life and perhaps even of mind; they can all be described in terms 
of matter and motion. They are all, in the last analysis, movements 
of mass particles hi space. The so-called higher forms are distin- 
guished by greater complexity of structure; but they involve no 
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new materials and no new forces. The human body with its mar- 
velous brain and nerv'^ous system, as well as the whole kingdom of 
plants and animals, can be analyzed into the same carbon, ox^^gen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, calcium, and other chemical elements, as the 
soil, the rocks, and the water. Nor are any other forces at work 
in them than are present in the inorganic bodies. “A living or- 
ganism is a complex system of physical-chemical mechanisms.” 
Continuity prevails in nature from the simplest to the most complex 
forms. There is no sharp line of cleavage between tlie organic and 
the inorganic. In the chemically complex inorganic colloids we 
have an easy stepping-stone to the organic colloids and thence to 
higher forms of life. 

It is not necessary, according to this view, to assume any mys- 
terious vital forces to account for life, nor is it necessary to suppose 
that evolution is purposive or teleological. We should not gratui- 
tously import into the processes of nature any mental concepts, 
or spiritual or psychic forces, or any notions of ends, purposes, or 
values. Thus the world scheme is immensely simplified. 

Historically, the mechanical theory of living organisms originated 
with the atomists in ancient Greece. It received encouragement 
through the work of Copernicus, Galileo, Descartes, and Newton. 
It was amplified in Herbert Spencer’s law of evolution, expressing 
the manner of the redistribution of matter and motion. It was 
immeasurably strengthened by Dar^vin’s discovery of the law of 
natural selection, explaining the origin of new animal species. It 
found a vigorous defender in Huxley, in his Physical Basis of Life. 
In this century it was e.xpounded by Professor Loeb, in his Mecha- 
nistic Conception of Life. It is th'e view adopted by many biolo- 
gists at the present time, as a working hypothesis — by no means re- 
garded as a final philosophy. In accordance with the law of parsi- 
mony,^ they do not wish to assume other forces than physical and 
chemical ones, unless such other forces should prove to be necessary. 
It is a direct violation of this law, it is claimed, when the vitalists 

^ The law of parsimony was first formulated in the fourteenth century by the scholastic 
philosopher, William of Occam. The Latin form of the law reads: ^^Entia non snnt muUipli- 
canda praeter necessitafem” (Entities, principles, or forces should not be multiplied beyond 
necessity). This has been called Occam’s razor, lopping off the beads of many unneces-^ary 
scholastic princip^s or hypothese-^. 
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affirm the presence of a vital force to explain life, a procedure ridi- 
culed by Moliere, who compared it with the attempt to explain 
the sleep-producing effect of opium by the circular argument that 
opium possesses a “ dormitive property.” It is just this tendency to 
explain things by words that has been the bane of philosophy from 
the beginning. Goethe says: 

Denn eben wo Begriffe fehlen 

Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit sich ein. 

But mechanism goes further. It attempts to explain not only 
life, but mind as well, on purely mechanical principles. The specu- 
lations of a philosopher reasoning about the universe and its reali- 
ties are as much a product of mechanical and naturalistic laws as 
are the workings of a giant locomotive. Man and society, science 
and art, philosophy and religion, are all the product of mechanical 
forces and all are subject to mechanical laws. The human realm 
is a part of the physical realm. Psychology is included in physi- 
ology. Thought and feeling are forms of motion, and physics and 
chemistry are the prerogative sciences. A clear statement of this 
thoroughgoing application of mechanical principles to mental and 
social processes may be found in a book by A. P. Weiss, entitled 
A Theoretical Basis of Human Behavior. 

Difficulties 

At first sight the mechanistic explanation of life seems quite 
convmcmg. Certain rather serious objections have been urged 
against it, however, which we must now consider. If these ob- 
jections seem to offer almost insuperable difficulties to the accept- 
ance of a mechanistic interpretation of life, we must not hastily 
infer that a vitalistic interpretation will offer fewer difficulties. 
Possibly we may be able to get down below both of these theories 
and find some common ground for a reconciliation. 

The first difficulty that we encounter is that when we try to 
explain life, growth, reproduction, mind, morals, society, and, 
indeed, the very fact of evolution itself, by means of a few con- 
cepts found useful in physical and chemical science, we are in dan- 
ger of importing into these concepts a wealth of meaning which 
they do not have in their respective spheres. 
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The number of concepts which we find at our disposal from the 
physical sciences is ver^^ limited, while the realities to be explained 
are very intricate. The concepts which we have at hand are such 
as cause and effect (interpreted cither as mechanical equivalence 
or as mere sequence), mass particles in motion, action and reaction, 
the reaction being quantitatively determined by the impact of 
material particles. Strictly it would seem that we cannot even 
speak of attraction and repulsion. These are figurative terms 
imported from the world of mind. 

These mechanical concepts, now, seem a wholly inadequate 
equipment for the interpretation of the rich content of life. They 
are the concepts which we have found useful in describing the 
behavior of material bodies. It is not quite clear why we must be 
limited to these concepts in describing the phenomena of fife and 
society. It is not even clear how we shall explain or even describe 
the fact of evolution itself by means of them. 

Herbert Spencer defines life as “the continuous adjustment of 
internal to external conditions.” It seems difficult to explain 
life mechanistically on this definition; and whether this is a suf- 
ficient definition or not, the power of adjustment indubitably be- 
longs to life. Life is self-adjusting, self-maintaining, self-preserving, 
and self-perpetuating. There is nothing like this in the mechanical 
world. IMachines do not adjust, maintain, preserve, or perpetuate 
themselves. Mechanistic philosophers are very fond of considering 
certain concepts, such as matter, motion, energy, electricity, as 
ultimate. They enable us to describe quantitatively many phenom- 
ena in the physical world. But there are certain other concepts, such 
as life and mind and struggle and will and impidse and. appetency 
and purpose and interest and value and creative evolution, which are 
equally useful in explaining other great areas of existence, and 
apparently indispensable in explaining them. It seems a little like 
dogmatism to say that we must not consider these, or some of them, 
as ultimate, but that we must reduce them to the other list of, 
mechanistic concepts. 

I think there is a marked tendency at the present time to ques- 
tion the assumption, so common at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
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prerogative in explaining life and man and mind. Indeed, J. S. 
Haldane, the English physiologist, directly reverses this order.^ 
“The idea of the physical universe,” he says, “as a world of self- 
existent matter and energy is only a temporary working hypothesis 
by means of which we are able to introduce a certain amount of 
order and coherence into a large part of our experience.” “This 
hypothesis breaks down in connection with the phenomena of 
life.” “The phenomena of life involve another and radically dif- 
ferent conception of reality.” “The idea of life is nearer to reality 
than the ideas of matter and energy, and therefore the presuppo- 
sition of ideal biology is that inorganic can ultimately be resolved 
into organic phenomena, and that the physical world is thus only 
the appearance of a deeper reality which is as yet hidden from our 
distinct vision, and can only be seen dimly with the eye of scientific 
faith.” Haldane thinks that biological conceptions may soon be 
extended to the whole of nature. 

J. Arthur Thomson believed that “the formulae of physics and 
chemistry are inadequate for the re-description of the everyday 
bodily functions, or of behavior, or of development, or of evolu- 
tion.” They “do not suffice for answering the distinctively bi- 
ological questions.” In biology “we need new concepts — such 
as that of the organism as a historic being which has traded with 
time, and has enregistered within itself past experiences and ex- 
periments, and which has ever its conative bow bent towards the 
future.” ^ 

In fact, none of the unique qualities which distinguish living 
from non-living matter has been explained. We can only say 
that living things grow, they choose things suitable for food and 
reject other things; they adjust themselves to the environment; 
they are sejisiMve to stimuli; they themselves and reproduce 

themselves; but we have no explanation of these powers in terms 
simpler than the powers themselves. We have learned a good deal 
about the manner of reproduction and the laws of heredity. We 
can describe by means of Mendel’s laws how certain characters, 
W'hich we call unit characters or genes, are distributed in the off- 

* See especially his Mechanism, Life, and Personality Qohn Murray, London), pp. loi, 104, 

^ The System of Animate Nature (Henry Holt and Company), i, pp. 143-60. 
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spring. We can discern through our powerful microscopes the 
minute divisions of the cell. We can count the chromosomes in 
the nucleus, and even the chromomeres, and can watch their di- 
vision. We can make the supposition that tliere are separate “fac- 
tors” or “genes” in the germ cell, which stand in definite relations 
to the several future parts of the organism. But transferring the 
mystery to very minute structures does not make the mystery any 
the less; we can watch the division of a cell into two cells, but we 
do not understand either why it divides or how the daughter cell 
inherits all the peculiar forms of the parent cell. “The study of 
the cell has on the whole seemed to widen rather than narrow the 
enormous gap that separates even the lowest forms of life from the 
inorganic world.” ^ 

But other serious difficulties with the mechanistic scheme con- 
front us. One thing, for instance, which is not generally appre- 
ciated is that mechanism has at its disposal no organizing or direc- 
tive agency which will make the evolutionary process intelligible. 
Mechanism, at least in its extreme form, involves the explanation 
of living beings, from the simple speck of protoplasm to the com- 
plex human body, as due to the chance assemblage of mass particles 
in space. We could not even say that vital processes are due to 
the peculiar character of the motions of the mass particles, for aU 
motions must conform to the usual mechanical laws. But the 
particles get into peculiar relationships, and these peculiar rela- 
tionships constitute life, and these peculiar relationships or con- 
stellations of atoms and molecules are accidental. Life, therefore, 
is a mere incident, or, worse still, an accident, in cosmic evolution. 
Indeed, it would seem inconsistent even to use the phrase cosmic 
evolution, for the word evolution implies some orderly progressive 
change or unfolding. We should have to speak merely of cosmic 
change. It would not be consistent with the mechanistic concep- 
tion to think of the world of organisms as an unfolding of something 
wrapped up or potentially present in the original matter or energy; 
neither would it be consistent to think of it as working or progressing 
either consciously or unconsciously toward any end, purpose, or 
goal. It would seem that the consistent mechanist must hold that 

* E, B. Wilson, The. Cell in Development and Inheritance, p. 434, 
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the world of living forms has all come about by the accidental group- 
ings of molecules of matter. 

And this indeed is what the extreme mechanist does maintain — 
and with much apparent reason. We have to remember, he says, 
the immensity of time which has elapsed since the earth’s crust 
first became fit for living organisms, permitting every chance com- 
bination to be tried, those only survi^^ng which were fitted to their 
environment. 

At first thought this seems wholly incredible. If we recall the 
marvelous complexity of the chemical formulae of the molecules 
of which the living cell is composed, it would seem impossible that 
such groupings could ever have taken place by chance. It is as 
if one should take the bulkiest of Sunday newspapers, cut all the 
words into letters, and make separate cuttings of the spaces, punc- 
tuation marks and capitals, shuffle all thoroughly, then draw out 
the slips one by one at random and place them in rows, to find after 
repeating this through unlimited time that the original order has 
been reproduced, every letter, capital, punctuation mark and space 
being in its original place. But the mechanist accepts this illus- 
tration and affirms that by the logic of chance every possible com- 
bination must occur and that this very thing would happen. So 
in nature through the immensity of geological time the combina- 
tions of atoms and molecules found in living germs must have hap- 
pened — a view much encouraged by the fact that geologists are 
continually enlarging their estimates of the length of each of the 
geological periods. Apparently there has been plenty of time for 
almost anything to "happen.” 

But the problem cannot be so easily solved as this. It may be 
possible to imagine that a speck of protoplasm, however complex 
its chemical formula, might have arisen in the course of time by 
the fortuitous grouping of inorganic particles; but the difficulties 
in this explanation seem to weigh too heavily upon us when we be- 
gin to reflect upon all its implications. If the mere grouping of 
the inorganic elements present in a living cell could have taken 
place by chance, would the group be a living thing? Would it 
have the power of reproduction, self-preservation, discrimination 
and spontaneity? Would it ultimately in its further complex 
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groupings attain to sensibility, thought and feeling, and to the 
power of control over the ver}' forces of nature? Does that pecu- 
liar mge which is found throughout the entire realm of living things 
suggest something more primeval than a quality arising through the 
accidental grouping of elements? 

It is an accepted view among our biologists that the organic 
has arisen from the inorganic by a slow process of evolution; but 
I believe it is not a generally accepted \>iew that this has come 
about by chance. Probably most biologists would hesitate to affirm 
this; many would hold just the opposite \dew. Benjamin Moore, for 
instance, says, "It was no fortuitous combination of chances and 
no cosmic dust w’hich brought life to the womb of our ancient mother 
Earth in the far distant Palaeozoic ages but a w'cll-regulatcd, or- 
derly development, which comes to every mother earth in the 
Universe in the maturity of her creation when tlie conditions arrive 
within tlic suitable limits.” * 

A somewhat similar conclusion is drawn by Henderson, Profes- 
sor of biological chemistry in Harvard University, in two much 
discussed books. His argument seems to show that however we 
may explain the coming of life upon the Earth, it could not have 
been the result of chance, but of some deep pervading law or tend- 
ency, the character of which is unkno^vn to us. The world, he 
thinks, is hwccnlric, centering about the production of life.=* 

The autonomy of life 

We see how difficult it is to describe living processes in terms of 
matter and motion when we consider sucli striking facts as the 
restitution of function and the regeneration of lost parts in animal 
bodies. When one part of an organism is injured, another part 
having normally a different function may take over that of the 
injured part. In the case of the starfish, when one arm is cut off, 
the living organism successfully undertakes the restitution of the 
lost part, the living cells evidently assuming foreign duties. The 
animal has to meet an emergency to the end of self-preservation 
and proves equal to it. 

* The Origin and Nature of Life (Henry Holt and Company, Home University Libraiy), 

p. 190. 

® Lawrence J. Henderson, The Fitness of the Environment (by permission of the Macmillan 
Company, publishers), and The Order of Nature (The Harvard University Press). 
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Thus it comes about that the vocabulary of the mechanical 
sciences does not lit the behavior of living organisms. Life is 
autonomous, having its own laws and its own vocabulary. Life 
is insurgent, pressing with patient and never-tiring persistence 
into every nook and corner of the Earth’s crust, into the depths 
of the seas, under thick antarctic ice, in hot springs, on moun- 
tain-tops, in arid plains. Life is struggle. It has this capacity 
— to persist and struggle with the environment, to adjust itself 
to conditions. It is the will to live, the continuous adjustment 
of internal to external conditions. “Tactics and strateg}'- are its 
instruments.” It is inventive, and, as Bergson says, “remains 
inventive even m its adaptations.” Life is selective, seeking its 
appropriate food and rejecting that which it does not find fit. 

Try, for instance, to explain the scratch-reflex of the dog by means 
of the elementalist theory, by referring it to the physico-chemical ele- 
ments at the basis of the act. Marshal them all together, but in the 
end you find that there is an element lacking. Something has inter- 
vened between the simple elements and the reflex — and that some- 
thing is the dog. In otlier words, there is something else that is real 
besides the material elements and the physical and chemical processes, 
namely, the organism itself, involving structure and organization and 
integration.^ 

Vitalism 

Is there now any way in which all these puzzling difficulties in 
the mechanistic theory of organic life may be met? Is the theory 
called “Vitalism” any better? Let us now consider this proposed 
solution of the problem. 

Vitalism in its crudest form is the doctrine that life is due to a 
non-material force or entity called a “vital principle.” This theory 
goes back to Aristotle, who thought of the soul as the vital prin- 
ciple, or the seat and source of life. Plants have a vegetative soul, 
animals have a vegetative and sensitive soul, while the soul of man 
is vegetative, sensitive, and rational. During the Middle Ages, 
following Aristotle, it was generally believed that there is a source 
of life quite distinct from matter, usually some psychical or spirit- 
ual principle. 

^ W. E. Ritter, The Umty of the Organism, chap, xxi, see especially pp. 198 ff. 
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Descartes, however, taught that plant and animal bodies are 
machines pure and simple, actuated only b}' material forces. The 
bod}' of man is no e.xccption to tliis rule; only in tlie case of man 
tliere is a spiritual soul, which acts upon the body. After Descartes 
it was easy to extend the principle of mechanism to man’s whole 
personality, omitting the soul; and in scientific circles it became 
customar}’' in many cases to ridicule the notion of a vital principle 
or any spiritual entity residing in plant or animal bodies. This 
mechanistic attitude has become traditional in scientific circles, 
so tliat in biological laboratories at the present day it is no doubt 
considered good form to smile at the notion of a vital principle. 
Such a principle could not be subjected to any e.xperimental tests 
and would not lend itself to scientific demonstration. 

Under these circumstances, the recent revival of vitalism in 
scientific circles is significant. The leader in this “neo-vitalism” 
is Hans Driesch, a German biologist. Driesch, whose conclusions 
are based upon experimental evidence, is fully convinced that life 
cannot be explained on a mechanistic basis. He says: 

No kind of causality based upon the constellations of single ph3'sica] 
and chemical acts can account for organic individual development; this 
development is not to be e.xplained by any hjpothesis about configura- 
tion of physical and chemical agents. . . . Life, at least morphogenesis, is 
not a specialized arrangement of inorganic events; biology, therefore, 
is not applied physics and chemistry; life is something apart, and biol- 
ogy is an independent science.' 

Driesch, further, believes that life is due to the presence of a 
non-material factor, to which he gives the name Enielcchy, and 
sometimes the name Psychoid. The first of these terms is taken 
from Aristotle and means a perfecting principle; the second indi- 
cates the author’s belief that the vital principle is mental in its 
nature. While many biologists — probably a large majority of 
them — regard the revival of vitalism as a recrudescence of mysti- 
cism, nevertheless, a surprising number of biologists, zoologists, 
and palaeontologists have adopted more or less fully the neo-vital- 
istic position. 

^ Hans Driesch, The Science and Philosophy of the Organism (Gifford Lectures, 1908), p, 142. 
Compare also his recent chapter entitled **Thc Breakdown of Materialism,” in The Great Designj 
edited by Frances Mason (The Macmillan Company, 1934). 
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The newer vitalism 

For the most part, however, neo-vitalism takes a somewhat 
different form from that of Driesch and his successors. The use 
of the word vitalism is avoided, suggesting, as it does to many, 
outworn mystical theories. But the necessity of an initial urge 
or impulse in organic matter, which shall account for the onward 
movement of organic evolution, is recognized by an increasing 
number of biologists.^ 

Sometimes this takes the form of a conative principle operating 
within the sphere of organic life, such for instance as Darwin’s 
“struggle for existence,” Nageli’s “internal factor tending towards 
perfection,” “ or Geddes and Thomson’s “originative impulse.”^ 
The “struggle for freedom” is what it is called by Albert P. 
Mathews. The tree of life, he says, is “psycho-tropic,” tending 
upwards toward mind. In the primeval slime from which all life 
has proceeded there is a capacity which the mechanistic philosophy 
has overlooked. It is the capacity of struggling against the en- 
vironment. This is the very essence of life. Life is struggle. 

While the fact of evolution has been established . . . there still remains 
unexplained, or not adequately explained, the great onward rolling tide 
of life, which bears man riding like Neptune on its crest — Considered 
as a process rather than as a road, evolution is the struggle of life ■udth 
its environment, a struggle for freedom, leading to the triumph of the 
mind and the winning of individuality; it is the struggle of the. spirit 
within us to be superior to matter, to escape the trammels of matter, 
to secure a fuller individual life and a larger freedom,'* 

John Burroughs used to say that we have to assume in the or- 
ganic world something which he calls an organizing principle, 
“Natural selection,” he says, “is not a creative, but a purely me- 
chanical process.” “Chance, or chance selection, works alike in 
the organic and the inorganic realms, but it develops no new forms 
in the inorganic, because there is no principle of development, 

^ Compare the writings of J. S. Haldane and J. Arthur Thomson. Sec above, p. 102. 

^ His Vervollkottwmunssprinzip, 

^ **\Ve feel compelled to recognize the persistence of some originative impulse within the or- 
ganism, which expresses itself in variation and mutation and in all kinds of creative effort and 
endeavor.” — Evolution ^ Home University Library, p. 202, 

^ Albert P. Mathews, “The Road of Evolution,” Yah Rcvicii\ January, 1922, pp. 340,344, and 
346. 
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no organizing push. But in organized matter there is, in and 
behind all this organizing, a developing principle or tendency; 
the living force is striving toward other forms; in other words, 
development occurs because tlicre is something to develop. An 
acorn develops, but a quartz pebble only changes.” ' Sometimes 
also we hear of a special force or cnerg}', comparable with other 
recognized forms such, for instance, as the “biotic energy” accepted 
by Benjamin Moore and J. M. Macfarlane. All these remind us 
of the “inherent growth force,” such as Goethe believed in, or the 
“life force” repeatedly referred to bj’^ Bernard Shaw. 

Again, this inner urge, force, or principle is referred to as some- 
thing like mind, or at least rudimentary mind, as when Ernest Wil- 
liam MacBridc, professor of zoology, Imperial College of Science, 
London, writes “In tlie last resort, therefore, we may endorse a 
view expressed by a leading physicist. ‘In eveiy'^ living thing there 
is a nucleus of mentality enclosed in an envelope of matter which 
obeys the laws of matter.’ Even if we express the ‘mentality’ 
on" the lowest plane as memory and striving, the mystery of its 
origin remains the same.” He believes tliat all living matter is 
“endowed with something that strives to meet adverse circum- 
stances and can control its own growth.” * 

And yet all these views, vitalistic or neo-vitalistic, are vigorously 
contested by many biologists, who cannot accept any force, prin- 
ciple, or primeval urge, not fully explicable on mechanical prin- 
ciples. Are we then to continue to have two opposing schools of 
biologists on this serious question of the nature and origin of life? 
Possibly there is a via media, which will recognize the truth in both 
vitalism and mechanism. 

The theory of levels 

Let us make the supposition that the secret of living organisms 
is found in the process of organization — in structure. Life then 
would be the outcome of a certain kind of organization of non- 
living elements. Living bodies are highly organized, highly com- 


* John BurroiiRhs, Accepting the Universe (Houghton hlifllin Company), p. 209. 

® **The Oneness and Uniqueness of Life” in The Great Design t edited by Frances Mason (The 
Macmillan Company, 1934), pp. I33“S8. 
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plex and highly integrated forms of simple inorganic elements. 
A living body contains no mysterious entity called a vital prin- 
ciple, or vegetative or sensitive soul. It is not a soul or vital spark 
in living organisms which causes life — or gives rise to the power 
of growth and reproduction. These properties are the outcome 
of organization and structure. 

Organic evolution would thus proceed by the method of creative 
synthesis. Creative synthesis means nothing more than that a 
synthesis takes place, and thereby new processes, powers, or activi- 
ties appear — that is, are created. The theory of levels has thrown 
much light on the problems of life and mind. Electrons and pro- 
tons are organized into atoms, atoms into molecules, molecules 
into cells, cells into living bodies, and at each new level of organiza- 
tion new qualities appear, which are in the nature of new creations, 
since they cannot be inferred by adding together the qualities of 
the elements which are organized. Oxygen and hydrogen are or- 
ganized into a molecule of water, which possesses properties that do 
not belong to oxygen or hydrogen, and that could not be predicted 
from the completest knowledge of these two elements. Water 
will refresh the thirsty plant, and will freeze at a certain tempera- 
ture. Not so the oxygen or hydrogen of which it is composed. 
There is something more in the water than oxygen and hydrogen ; 
there is structure. A molecule of water is comparatively a simple 
structure, but other molecules, such as those of the colloids, are 
remarkably complex and possess remarkable qualities. Finally 
comes that wonderfully complex structure of complex molecules 
which we caU living matter, and then there emerges a whole series 
of new qualities, such as growth, assimilation, irritability, adap- 
tivity, and reproduction. These remarkable qualities are not the 
sum of any qualities belonging to the elements of which the struc- 
ture is composed. Two plus two do not make four in this case. 
The new created qualities arise from the organization. 

What we see all the way up the ladder of evolution is matter tak- 
ing on for?n, taking on structure and organization, and, as the out- 
come of these new forms, we see the creation of new and “strange” 
powers. At each new level of reality we have new powers and 
new capacities and new qualities. It is a flowering-out process, 
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wholly difTerent from the mechanical sequences which we see in the 
world of physics. New realities are born at each new level. Life 
is one of these realities. 

Instead, then, of seeking to interpolate a new agency — non-material 
and not perceptual — w^e express the fact that living is not explicable 
in terms of matter and motion by saying that all organisms — known 
to our senses as collocations of protoplasm — reveal new aspects of 
reality, transcending mechanical formulation.^ 

What is to come in the future is not predictable from what is now 
present, for we do not know what will be the rules of action, the laws 
of motion, ’svhen other mental states shall have come into being, when 
there are other sensations, purposes, ideas. The universe produces 
new things; produces sensations, emotions, ideas, where none existed; 
produces new mental states as time passes. And with these it produces 
new methods of action. It is not true that the thing that has been is 
the thing which shall be, that the thing that has been done is the thing 
that shall be done, and there is no new thing under the sun. On the 
contrary, new things and new methods of action come forth in the 
process that we call evolution.... 

The laws of action, the laws of motion, we conclude, are different 
when specified mental states arc present, as compared with the meth- 
ods of action %vhen those mental states are not present or when other 
mental states are present. This is one of the fundamental principles 
for our biological outlook on the world. It affects all our further con- 
clusions.^ 

Thus life is not due to the presence in the living organism of 
any mystic “vital principle, or “Hfe force.” It is the evolutionary 
product of organization. The original inorganic elements were not 
alive; but they were brought into new relations or patterns of an 
organic kind, resulting in organic wholes or unities, from which 
there arose new and strange qualities and 'capacities, such as the 
power of growth, of the assimilation of foods, and of reproduction 
— and eventually the epoch-making capacity to feel, to become 
aware, and to think and reason. 

It is evident that the theory of levels throws a new and reveal- 
ing light upon the relation which exists between life and mind on 
the one hand and the world of inorganic matter on the other. It 

* J. Arthur Thomson, The System of Animate Nature (Henry Holt and Company), i, p. i68. 
® H. S. Jennings, The Universe and Life (Yale University Press, 1933), pp. 47, 48, 
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directs our attention upon the whole evolutionary process, rather 
than upon the motions of particles of matter in their physical and 
chemical relations. In the theory of levels we are introduced to 
the whole subject of evolution, which we shall study in the follow- 
ing chapters; and particularly to those forms which are called crea- 
tive or emergent evolution. In the same connection our attention 
is called to the organic or organismic theory of nature, as contrasted 
with the elementahst theory. The student should read the original 
sources of this movement as found in the writings of Bergson, Sellars, 
S. Alexander and C. Lloyd Morgan. Critical reviews may be 
found in McDougaU’s Modern Materialism and Emergent Evolution, 
and in Drake’s Invitation to Philosophy.^ 

In its very simplest form, emergent evolution means simply this: 
that in the evolutionary process new qualities, new modes of action, 
and quahtatively new entities arise when physical structures be- 
come more complex and integrated. 

Aristotle thought of the world as a great process, in which matter 
is taking on form, or structure; and the reality is always found in 
the structure — or as we should say, in the organism — not in 
the elements. We can go back from living organism to cell, and 
from cell to molecule, and from molecule to atom — and finall y to 
a mere wave-packet; but we are getting away from reality — not 
toward it. The real things are organisms and their characteristic 
reactions and their pecuHar qualities and capacities. The organ- 
ismic view of nature is at the present time gaining favor over the 


^ On the theory of levels, compare Roy Wood Sellars, Evolutionary Naturalism (Open Court 
Publishing Company), chap, xv, and The Principles and Problems of Philosophy (The Macmillan 
Company), chap, xxiv, and George P, Conger, “The Doctrine of Levels,” Jour. PhiL, xxri, 
no. 12. “ 

On creative evolution, compare Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany). 

On emergent evolution, compare C. Lloyd Morgan, Emergent Evolution. Read also two 
interesting little books from the standpoint of the biologist and zoologist. First, William Mor- 
ton Wheeler, Emergent Evolution and the Development of Societies (New York, 1928). Second, 
H. S, Jennings, The Universe and Life (Yale University Press, 1933). 

On the theory of emergence and its logical aspects, compare Arthur O. Lovejoy, “The Mean- 
ing of Emergence and its IModes,” Jour. Phil. Studies^ ii, no. 6, and “The Discontinuities of 
Evolution.” Univ. of Cal. Pah. in Phil., v, pp. 173-220. 

Compare also S. Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, C. D, Broad, Mhid and its Place in Nature. 
W. E. Ritter, The Unity of the Organisin, or The Organismal Conception of Life. 

The subject was discussed by the present author in his book. What is the Mind? (The Mac- 
millan Company, 1929), chap, v, and in his chapter entitled “Idealistic Confessions of a Be- 
haviorist” in the symposium Has Science Discovered God? (New York, 1931)- 
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older mechanical theories. “Science,” as Mr. ^^Tiitehead says, 
“is taking on a new aspect which is neither purely physical, nor 
purely biological. It is becoming the study of organisms. Biology 
is the study of the larger organisms; whereas physics is the study of 
the smaller organisms.” * 

Life is thus the characteristic reaction of an organism of a high 
degree of complexity. The result is to minimize or perhaps to 
eliminate the old controversy between the mechanist and the vital- 
ist — or even between the materialist and the idealist. Matter 
itself arises as an outcome of the organization of protons and 
electrons, which themselves are below the level of matter. At a 
vastly later period in evolution, mind arises as tlie ideal expression 
of a living organism of an exceedingly high degree of complexity. 
Matter and mind both represent stages in evolution, not antitheti- 
cal forms of being. We may say that Nature climbs up to life and 
mind through the organization of matter. 

Mechanism and vitalism are also transcended in the theory of 
creative evolution. Mechanism serves as a useful hypothesis at a 
certain stage of evolution, but its operation is superseded when life 
and mind are realized, since life and mind themselves become ef- 
fective in determining in part the course of future events. At the 
other end of the scale we have recently learned through the science 
of microphysics that subatomic structures are not wholly sub- 
servient to mechanical laws. The electrons and protons behave in 
a manner shocking to the strict mechanist. Vitalism is equally 
superseded in creative evolution, since life is regarded as an out- 
come of organization. 

The organizing agency 

Since in creative evolution organization plays so prominent a part, 
the question naturally arises — What are the causes or agencies of 
organization? This is a philosophical question — and the various 
answers which have been given to it are deeply interesting. Some 
of these we may now discuss; but it should be kept in mind that the 
value 'of the theory of levels does not depend upon the determining 
of the source of organization. Organization is a fact before our eyus; 

* ScicncG and the Modern World, p. 145. 
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and the remarkable new powers which arise in organisms are also 
observed facts. There was a time when living organisms did not 
exist upon the flaming surface of the earth; they exist now. Hence 
the causes of organization become a problem of profound interest. 
What we seem to need is some kind of power or force wholly different 
from mechanical forces and just the opposite of those gravitational 
forces which tend to drag the world down to an equilibrium. We 
need some kind of power to organize elements into wholes, to direct 
and integrate physical energies — to marshal them into order, so to 
speak. Some creative agency seems to be required. It should not, 
of course, be overlooked that the hypothesis of the chance grouping 
of inorganic atoms and molecules into organic wholes is a legitimate 
hypothesis. Some of the difficulties of this theory we have already 
studied. Are there other theories which escape these difficulties? 

At first sight this seems to be the old philosophical problem of ihc 
moving cause. In the Hebrew philosophy we read — “ In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth.” In Aristotle, it is the 
Primum Mobile, or First Mover, or God. In Plato, it is the Demiur- 
gi{S, or World-Builder. In Anaxagoras, it is Nous, or Mind. And so 
we could go through the historj’- of philosophy, recalling the Naiura 
Naiurans of Bruno and Spinoza, the Absolute Idea of Hegel, the 
Absolute Ego of Fichte, the Pure Creative Energy of Schelling, the 
Absolute Will of Schopenhauer, the Will to Power of Nietzsche, the 
Unconscious WiU of von Hartmann, the World Soul of Fechner, the 
Universal Will of Wundt, the Unknowable of Spencer, the Power that 
Makes for Righteousness of Matthew Arnold, the Absolute Self of 
modem idealists, and simply God in many and many philosophies. 

For the moment we may not be interested in these philosophical 
theories of a creative agency. We ivish to hear from the scientists 
— particularly from the biologists. Is there from the biological 
point of view any initial agency which may serve to explain the con- 
structive work of nature and which >ve may think of as the cause of 
those structures whose functional activity is life? 

With Bergson, the clan vital is a primordial world-principle, the 
basic reality of all being, the source and ground of evolution, a vital 
impulse, or push, or creative ground, pervading matter, insinuating 
itself in it, overcoming its inertia and its resistance, determining the 
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direction, of evolution as well as evolution itself. This ever-chang- 
ing, expanding, free activity is life itself. The earliest animate 
forms, tiny masses of protoplasm, were possessed of a tremendous 
internal push, “that was to raise them even to the highest forms of 
life.” The evolution of life is a creation that goes on forever by 
virtue of an initial movement. 

Whether we will or no, we must appeal to some inner directing prin- 
ciple in order to account for this convergence of effects. Such conver- 
gence does not appear possible in the Danvinian, and especially the 
neo-Darwinian, theory of insensible accidental variations, nor in the 
hypothesis of sudden accidental variation, nor even in the theory that 
assigns definite directions to the evolution of the various organs by a 
kind of mechanical composition of the external vith the internal forces.^ 

C. Lloyd Morgan, in his book entitled Emergent Evolutmi, says 
we must acknowledge an original Activity which is the nisus or urge 
making actual the whole evolutionary movement. In many pas- 
sages in this book he interprets this activity as mind or spirit, but he 
prefers to caU it simply God, and even suggests that it acts from 
above as a drawing force. 

Within us, if an3nvhere, we must feel the urge, or however it be 
named, which shall afford the basis upon which acknowledgment of 
Activity is founded. What then does it feel like? Each must answer 
for himself, fully realising that he may misinterpret the evidence. 
Without denying a felt push from the lower levels of one’s being — a 
so-called driving force welling up from below — to me it feels like a 
drawing upwards through Activity e.xistent at a higher level than that 
to which I have attained.* 

Sometuhes again the agency in question is thought of as some 
cosmic impulse more fundamental even than life itself. The “ cre- 
ative agency” that Patten tells us about seems somewhat like the 
vital impetus of Bergson. There is in nature, he says, an abiding 
compulsion 

which is cumulative, or progressive, producing that increasing archi- 
tectural organization that we call nature-growth, or evolution. . . . Pro- 
gressive union and stability, progressive co-operation, organization, 
service and discipline are, therefore, inherent properties of life and 

* Henri Bergson, Crealivc Evolution (Henry Holt and Company), p. 76. 

® C. Lloyd Morgan, FJR.S., Emergent Evolution (Henry Holt and Company), p. 208. 
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matter. . . . The ceaseless flow of creative services is evolution, and evo- 
lution is serial creation — In this broader concept of nature-growth, 
light and gravity, vitalit)'^, genes, and gemmules, heredity, intelligence, 
“selection,” social conduct, and all the rest of the growth-machinery 
of life portrayed by the physicists and biologists may be regarded 
merely as local, or special manifestation of a common creative agency.^ 

There have been few attempts to determine more exactly the 
nature of this evolutionary urge, this inner directing force, this pri- 
mordial direction and co-ordination of energies. Of course, it is easy 
for us to interpret it as Mind. It is perhaps too easy for us to do so, 
reading back into natpre, as the power which makes things go, that 
which makes them go in our little human world. And yet Hob- 
house says, in the preface to the second edition of his important work 
on Mind in- Evolution, that he has been led to “raise the question 
whether mind (in the infinitely varied form of its activity, from the 
groping of unconscious effort to the fuU clearness of conscious pur- 
pose) may not be the essential drivuig force in all evolutionary 
change.” 

In a somewhat similar strain, A. S. Eddington, at the end of his 
chapter “On the Nature of Things” closing his striking book on 
Space, Time, and Gravitation, comes to the conclusion that some- 
thing of the nature of consciousness forms the essential content of 
the world. 

The theory of relativity has passed in review tlie Avhole subject- 
matter of physics. It has unified the great laws, which by the preci- 
sion of their formulation and tlie exactness of their application have 
won the proud place in human knowledge which physical science holds 
today. And yet, in regard to the nature of things, this knowledge is 
onl}’’ an empty shell — a form of sjmbols. It is knowledge of struc- 
tural form, and not knowledge of content. All through the physical 
world runs tliat unknown content, which must surely be the stuff' of 
our consciousness. Here is a hint of aspects deep within the world of 
physics, and yet unattainable by the methods of physics. And, more- 
over, we have found that where science has progressed the farthest, 
the mind has but regained from nature that which the mind has put 
into nature. 

We have found a strange footprint on the shores of the unloiown. 
We have devised profound theories, one after another, to account for 

^ William Patten, The Grand Straiesy of Evolution (R. G. Badger), pp. xii, 28, 29, 47. 
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its origin. At last, we have succeeded in reconstructing the creature 

that made the footprint. And lo! it is our ovii.^ 

William IMorton "VATieeler of Han’^ard University, v-riting as a 
biologist, thinks that organization is the work of the components of 
the organism, and that it is not directed bj" extraspacial and extra- 
temporal “entelechies,” or organizator}’- factors, or clan vital, or any 
metaphysical agency. The organizing agency or tendency is im- 
manent — not transcendent, ^^^leeler himself is an ardent defender 
of the theory of emergence and it is interesting to learn that this view 
does not necessarily presuppose the existence of any transcendental 
agencies. But why do the components of a unitary complex have a 
tendency to organize themselves? Wheeler believes that they are 
by nature social. They have “ an irresistible tendency to cohere and 
organize themselves into more and more complex emergent wholes,” 
so that “association may be regarded as the fundamental condition 
of emergence.” “ 

This is a highly interestmg theory. Apparently IVheeler would 
attribute the social impulse not onty to living cells but to the elec- 
trons and protons which organize themselves into atoms, and to 
atoms which organize themselves into molecules. Since the ulti- 
mate constituents of the atom behave sometimes like waves and 
sometimes like particles, there seems to be no reason why we should 
not ascribe to them also social tendencies. This would seem to make 
our electrons less rather than more “delirious.” But have we 
escaped a 7;;e;a-physical theory? The electrons were scarcely physi- 
cal before; with a social quality they appear even less so. 

Of course, we must not forget that other eminent biologists deny 
the existence of any organizing agency in nature other than the old 
established physical and chemical forces. Possibly the mechanistic 
theory would be regarded as the “orthodox” belief among a very 
large number of our biologists. Many others would simply leave 
this matter undetermined. The question is unsolved and becomes 
a “ problem ” of the highest interest to students of philosophy. How 
do protons and electrons get organized into atoms; and atoms into 
molecules ; and living cells into plants and animals and human beings ? 

* Space, Time, and GravUalion (Cambridge University Press), pp. 200-^r. 

“ William Morton Wheeler, Emergent Evolution and the Development of Societies, pp. 39, 40. 
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On the whole, the new physics tends to soften the old controversy 
between the vitalists and the mechanists. In the older theory there 
could be no discontinuities in nature. AU that happens in the world 
belongs to a determined chain in the cause-and-effect sequence. If 
we could gain a perfect knowledge of the present, we could predict 
the future to the last minute detail. Discontinuities, to be sure, do 
appear in nature, such as that between the inorganic and the organic, 
or between matter and mind; but, so it is said, they are not really 
discontinuities, because we have been taught that such things can- 
not exist. The connecting chain of events must be there, could we 
but detect it. 

But many physicists are now losing faith in this a priori reasoning. 
The tendency is rather to face the facts themselves, even if our be- 
loved major premises have to be restated. Among such facts are the 
principle of uncertainty, illustrated by the erratic behavior of the 
electrons in their paths within the atom, the discovery of the sta- 
tistical character of the laws of nature, the growing importance of 
mutations in organic evolution, displacing the older doctrine of small 
variations, and, finally, the renewed distrust of the nineteenth- 
century attempt to spread the mechanistic net over the whole uni- 
verse of life and mind and matter.^ 

In conclusion, what shall we say in answer to this difiBcult question 
concerning the origin and nature of life? The problem itself is mo- 
mentous, for if we can find the key to the mystery of the origin and 
the nature of the first living cell, we shall perhaps have found the 
key to the whole “grand strategy of evolution,” which has cul- 
minated in human life and human consciousness and human history. 
Both the current theories of life, that of Mechanism and that of 
Vitalism, we have found to be disappointing. There is no sharp fine 
of cleavage between the organic and the inorganic. There are no 
new materials and perhaps no new forces at work in the hving ceU. 
But it seems as though there are present in nature’s depths “forma- 
tive influences struggling up to freedom,” impulses and urges toward 
organization — and toward relations which for want of a better 
word we may call social', from these new relations — this new “to- 

^ Compare W. F. G. Swann, TheArchiUcture of the Universe (The Macmillan Company, 1934)^ 
chap. XI, “Vital Processes.” 
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gctherness’’ — tliere spring new qualities and values, making evolu- 
tion truly creative. 

Perhaps we may think of nature as a whole as a process of serial 
creation, of which the momentous outcome was to be, first, Life — 
then Mind, Consciousness, Society, History, Art, Literature, Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion, 

In connection with this chapter read: 

Gamertsf elder and Evans, FundaincniaJs of Philosophy {Prcnticc-Hall, Inc,), 
chap, XI. 

Further references: 

John B. Watson and Will Durant, “Is Man a IMadiinc? A Socratic Dia- 
logue,” The For inn, November, 1929, pp. 264-70. 

J. S. Haldane, Mechanism, Life, and Pcrsonaliiy (John Murray). 

Jacques Loeb, The Mechanistic Conception of Life (The University of 
Cliicago Press). 

Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution (IIenr>^ Holt and Company). 

R. F. A. Hoemie, Matter, Life, Mind, God (Harcourt Brace and Company), 
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CHAPTER X 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF EVOLUTION 

In the last chapter wc discussed the origin of life upon the earth 
and theories of its real nature. Life has existed on the earth’s 
surface for nearly a thousand million years — at first in the form of 
simple unicellular organisms; finally in myriad types of plants and 
animals of almost infinite complexity, culminating in the human 
species, which is itself an integral part of the whole pageantr}*- of life, 
and yet the possessor of mental powers such that it can survey its 
own entire history and speculate upon the origin and meaning of life. 

How has this miraculous transformation come about? We have 
invented a name for the whole age-long process — and we call it 
EvoluUon. It is one of the most absorbing problems of philosophy 
— of interest to everyone who does any scientific or speculative 
thinking. Not long ago people who do not usually do much serious 
thinking became interested in evolution, and it sprang into front- 
page notice in ever}" country and city newspaper. This was because 
certain theories of evolution seemed to conflict with certain views of 
religion — and people are very sensitive about their religion. 

Thus it happens that evolution has become almost a m^^stic word. 
To many it seems to answer a thousand hard questions; to others it 
is just a problem. Even tlie word “evolution” — as someone has 
said — like its German equivalent, EntiLnckclung, is euphonic, glid- 
ing from the tongue with delightful case. In a card catalogue of a 
large universitj’’ library I found nearly eight hundred cards under 
the word “Evolution.” It is questionable whetlier any other single 
subject has so large a number. 

What then is evolution? What interest has the student of philos- 
ophy in this subject? That the world is in a constant process of 
change is evident enough. Society changes, customs change, our 
environment changes, races and animal species change, the earth’s 
surface changes, star clusters change. As Heraclitus said in the be- 
ginning of Greek philosophy, ever3dhing moves and changes. Thai 
it changes in a gradual and orderly manner is the doctrine of croohdion. 
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There would certainly appear to be nothing very revohdionary about 
evolutionary philosophy. It is what we should expect. Since 
philosophy is an attempt to understand the world, our mterest in 
evolution will depend upon the extent to which it adds to such 
understanding. It will be our purpose, then, in this chapter to see 
to what extent the doctrine of evolution will help us to understand 
the world. 

General theory of development 

When we use the word “evolution,” we usually have in mind 
organic evolution, or the theory that animal species are descended 
from other animal species, and that all species of plants and animals 
have a common ancestry; and we usually attribute this theory to 
Darwin. There are several errors in this popular conception. 
Evolution is a broader term than organic evolution, and refers to 
the general theory of development by orderly, progressive changes. 
By progressive changes we usually mean those in the direction of 
greater complexity and a higher degree of organization. In this 
wider sense we may speak of the evolution of stellar systems, the 
evolution of the earth’s surface, or societal evolution. It is now 
believed that even our chemical elements have evolved from some- 
thing simpler. 

WTien evolution is defined as orderly progressive change, the def- 
inition is far from accurate — certainly if we wish to include under 
it all the gradual changes which are taking place on the earth in the 
onward march of time. The definition is merely a general one cover- 
ing the most apparent changes taking place in the various phases of 
organic life. Such changes appear to be in the direction of greater 
complexity of structure and greater differentiation of function. As 
for the use of the word “progressive,” this is just a problem. The 
word implies a goal toward which something or someone is striving. 
It is very tempting to think of Nature as striving toward or aiming 
at the production of life and its higher and higher forms, and of • 
mind, reason, and intelligence. But we have no right to assume this 
in a definition of evolution. We may make it as a philosophical or 
even a scientific h5T)othesis. 

Many attempts have been made to arrive at a strictly scientific 
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definition of evolution.^ Sometimes it has been described simply 
as “a. system undergoing irreversible change’'; or as “genetic con- 
tinuity.” Conger says that evolution implies three fundamental 
notions: i. Change in time. 2. Serial order. 3. Inherent causes. 
To these he would add a fourth, namely, creative s)mthesis, if the 
inherent causes are to be described. 

Organic evolution, on the other hand, refers to the development of 
living forms from simpler living forms and ultimately from the 
simplest micro-organisms. It teaches that all forms of living mat- 
ter, aU plant and animal species, and all races of mankind are de- 
scended by gradual changes from the first primordial living germs. 
The theory of organic evolution was proposed long before Darwin’s 
time and is not synonymous with Darwinism. Darwinism is a 
theory or set .of theories subordinate to the general doctrine of or- 
ganic evolution and serving to explain the method of such evolution. 
While the evidences for organic evolution are now complete, the 
evidences for Darwin’s theory are not so complete. The following 
table wiU represent the relationship of the different kinds of evolu- 
tion: 


Evolution 


Cosmic or General Evolution 

„ . „ , . f Darwinism 

Orgamc Evolution It , . j xv ..i. • 

[ Lamarckism and other theones 


Evolution and religion 

When the doctrine of organic evolution was brought prominently 
before the world by Darwin in the middle of the last century, two 
misconceptions arose, which in our own time have been largely cor- 
rected. The first was that there is some kind of conjlict between 


* Such an attempt has been made by H. W. B. Joseph in his small monograph entitled The 
Concept of Evolution (Oxford, 1924), and by A. E. Taylor in chapter xii of the collective work. 
Evolution in the Light of Modern Knowledge. Compare also Alfred J. Lotka in his Elements of 
Physical Biology, chaps, ii, iii, iv, and G. P, Conger in his New Vienvs of Evolution (The Mac- 
millan Company, 1929), chap. ii. 

The word ‘'evolution” was little used by Darwin, He was content to propose a theory to 
account for the origin of species. In the early part of the eighteenth century, certain anato- 
mists proposed a "theory of evolution” or preformation, according to which all the parts of a 
full-grown animal were present in microscopic form in the embryo, so that they had only to 
grow or evolve. This theory, which was indeed a theory of unwrapping, was later given up, 
but the word evolution was resuscitated by Herbert Spencer, who proposed a grandiose theory 
of inorganic and organic development, to which he gave the name evolution, although etymo* 
logically the word did not fit his theory. 
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evolution and religion, and the second vas that evolution has ex- 
plained the world. As regards the first, we have come to learn that 
the religious attitude has been greatly strengthened by the enlarged 
vision which evolution has brought us. We have become accustomed 
now to the idea of development, and we understand its immeasur- 
able superiority over the old spasmodic theory of creation. We see 
evolution everj^vhere about us — in nature, in society, in the me- 
chanic arts. In recent years we have witnessed the evolution of the 
automobile from its crude beginnings not many years ago. Our 
pride and admiration in the latest smoothly perfect product is not 
lessened by the fact of its gradual development; neither is our ad- 
miration of man lessened by his history of growth and struggle, as he 
has fought his way upward from lower animate forms, overcoming 
every obstacle. 

Perhaps much of the unhappy and needless antagonism to the 
theories of evolution in tire last century could have been avoided, if 
Darwin had spoken, not of the descent of man, but of his ascent. It 
all looks quite different when we think of man as the crownmg 
masterpiece of nature’s evolutionary methods. The theory of evo- 
lution lends at once a new charm to the world, if we think of it as a 
process of realization, as the progressive creation of higher and higher 
values. 

In Watson’s beautiful poem. The Dream of Man, man, undaunted 
by the picture of his humble origin, says: 

This is my loftiest greatness 
To have been bom so low. 

Greater than Thou the imgrowing 
Am I that forever grow. 

From glorj’’ to rise unto glory 
Is mine, who have risen from gloom. 

I doubt if Thou knew’st at my making 
How near to Thy throne I should dimb, 

O’er the mountainous slopes of the ages 
And the conquered peaks of time. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the extent to which the evolu- 
tionary or genetic method of study has enriched every department 
of knowledge. Evolution has given us a new method, the genetic 
method, by which we learn to understand things by studying their 
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growth and development. Every science is now studied genetically, 
and we have come to understand that no branch of human knowl- 
edge can be understood apart from the knowledge of the way the 
subject-matter of that science has grown or developed. It is safe to 
say that both ethics and religion have participated richly in this new 
method and that both these subjects have been immeasurably 
clarified. 

Evolution as a method only 

The other misunderstanding that arose about evolution was al- 
most the opposite of the first. It was that evolution had explained 
the world, including man and his mind, and that no other philosophy 
or religion was necessary. This curious error probably came about 
because of a confusion between evolution as a method or law of 
change, and evolution as a force or power. There is a popular belief 
that evolution is a kind of creative force, something that can do 
things. On the contrary, it is a mere description of nature’s method. 
We see in evolution that nature behaves in a certain uniform way, 
or, if you choose, that God creates by a certain uniform method. 
The student of philosophy, who has already learned that natural 
laws are not forces nor powers, but merely observed uniformities, is 
not likely to fall into the mistake of making a God of evolution. 

One of the surprises for us in the study of evolution is the dis- 
covery of how little of the world it has explained. It has given us a 
valuable method of study, by which we are able to understand the 
meaning of many forms and functions in relation to their historical 
setting; but on the deeper problems of life and mind it has thrown 
little light. We soon discover great gaps in its story of life, which 
we supposed, of course, had long since been bridged by science, but 
which we now find have not been bridged at all. We find that evo- 
lution has not explained what life is or how it began, or how it re- 
produces itself, or how growth and assimilation take place, or why 
there is a struggle for existence, or why or how variations occur, or 
even how species change into one another; nor has it explained that 
'which is most important of all, the origin and nature of conscious- 
ness. 

This disappointment, which we are sure to feel in the failure of 
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evolution to explain our great philosophical problems, must not, 
however, be laid as a fault at the door of science. It is due rather to 
a popular misunderstanding of the purpose and claims of evolution. 
The evolutionary scientist, like any other scientist, is the very last to 
make rash claims about solving the problems of the world. He is, 
rather, a patient worker, content to point out, if he can, some of the 
steps in the method by which nature is working. 

Herbert Spencer ^ 

One of the most important figures in nineteenth-century evolu- 
tionary philosophy is that of Herbert Spencer (1S20-1903). Spen- 
cer’s First Principles, in which his theory of evolution is fully de- 
veloped, was published in 1862, three years after the publication of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. It does not appear that Spencer was 
indebted to Darwin even for his belief in organic evolution, for this 
had been proposed by many writers before Dan\'in, and Spencer 
merely accepted it. Spencer’s significance, indeed, does not lie in 
this direction, but rather in his outline of a general system of cosniic. 
evolution. What he gives us, therefore, is an actual system of 
philosophy, while Darwin was merely working on the problem of the 
origin of plant and animal species. 

To Spencer, therefore, the whole w^orld is a great evolutionary 
process. The materials of this process are found i n Matter, Mot ion,— 
jjidJEorGe, which are not themselves ultimate realities, but represent 
merely the limits of our knowledge. He calls them modes of the U11- 
hiowahle. The world as we know it results from the redistribution 
of Matter, Motion, and Force. 

Now, it seemed to Spencer that it is the task of philosophy to find 
some formula which will explain the manner of the redistribution of 
these three ultimate -knowables, or the manner of evolution. This 
formula is as follows. It sounds father formidable, but if carefully 
studied will be found to be significant of the manner in which evolu- 
tion proceeds. Evolution, then, is “an integration of matter and 
concomitant dissipation of motion; during which the matter passes 
from an indefinite, incoherent, homogeneity to a definite, coherent, 
heterogeneity; and during which the retained motion undergoes a 
parallel transformation.” 
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Robbed of its forbidding aspect and put in simple language, this 
means that all changes represent a process of integration and differ- 
entiation. In the beginning the world was a fief£mass, aU alike and 
highly diffused. It began to be solidified, integrated, and different. 
Planets were separated from the sun; land and water, mountains and 
valleys appeared and represented further differentiation. Anyone 
can see how this process of integration and differentiation was car- 
ried on in every phase of development. In living beings there was 
first the undifferentiated mass of protoplasm. Step by step the'aU- 
alikeness is changed into manifold differences. Certain organs are 
set apart for digestion, others for locomotion, others for perception. 
A single phase in the process may be illustrated at an advanced stage 
of evolution when the four-footed animal becomes erect, using his 
forward limbs no longer for locomotion, but for climbing and manip- 
ulation of food. Another phase later appears when the thumb is 
opposed to the other four digits and a new differentiation takes place. 
In society the same process is seen in the division of labor; even at 
the present time labor is becoming more specialized daily. Changes 
in language illustrate the same law. 

Spencer was rather carried away with the possibilities of his 
favorite formula, and if not with him, at any rate with many of his 
disciples, it has passed for an explanation. In later years, however, 
numerous exceptions were found to Spencer’s law and some critics 
have gone so far as to ask. If it be true, what of it? We may caU this 
process ‘‘Evolution,” but we are little wiser than we were before. 
We desire to know more about that mystic trio with which Spencer 
starts and we are unreasonable enough to ask to know more about 
his Unknowable. It pleased Spencer to write this word with a 
capital U, and it was a convenient abyss in which to sink aU the hard 
questions as to origins and productive and creative forces. But this 
kind of Agnosticism does not appeal to the modern student, because 
philosophy springs from a desire to know, so that Agnosticism be- 
comes the negation of philosophy. 

On the whole, although Spencer throws little light on the philos- 
ophy of evolution for us, nevertheless he had an immense influence 
in the nineteenth century in extending the idea of evolution itself 
and applying it to every branch of knowledge. It was this as well as 
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liis valuable contributions to special subjects, sucli as ethics, religion, 
ps3’-chology, education, that made him an outstanding thinker of the 
nineteenth century. 

Organic evolution 

The history of the doctrine of organic evolution goes back to the 
ancient Greeks. Aristotle not only taught the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, but he had, what Danvin lacked, a theory of its causes. Lu- 
cretius, the Roman poet, gives a somewhat complete picture of the 
gradual development of animal life from the simple first beginnings 
and even anticipated the theory of the sur^nval of the fittest. 

In modern times evolutionary views were freely advanced in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century and the first half of the nine- 
teenth. In these years a long list of writers, among whom was the 
poet Goethe, anticipated the theory of organic evolution, that ani- 
mal species have a common ancestry and have arisen by a process 
of gradual change from simpler animate forms. The theory was 
held by Darwin’s grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, before the close of 
the eighteenth century. 

Lamarck 

It was Lamarck, however, the famous French naturalist, who at 
the opening of the nineteenth century first formulated a complete 
theory of species transformation. But Lamarck’s explanation of 
the origin of new species was radically different from that which 
afterwards became famous as Darwinism. Lamarck’s view is both 
interesting and important, because it has to some extent been re- 
vived in our own time, when the difficulties in Darwin’s theory have 
become recognized. Furthermore, it seems to be the more natural 
and easy method for explaining the changes which have taken place 
in plants and animals. Lamarck supposed that the environment 
modifies individual organisms and that the modifications thus pro- 
duced are transmitted by- the organisms to their offspring. In the 
case of animals he recognized also the modifying effect of use and 
disuse of bodily organs and the influence of effort and desire on the 
part of the animal. Since, now, the modifications which result from 
the action of the environment and from use and disuse are said to be 
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passed on by inheritance, his theory involves the inheritance of a c- 
qiiired characters, a phrase which has become famous, leading to a' 
century-long dispute. If we may suppose that such changes take 
place in animal bodies and may be passed on to the offspring by in- 
heritance, the whole plan of evolution becomes much simpler. 

Thus suppose, to take the classical instance, that giraffes, or the 
ancestors of the giraffe, once did not have long necks. The constant 
stretching of the neck to get the tender leaves at the tops of the trees 
would elongate it. This elongation would be inherited by the next 
generation. In this way changes of all kinds might take place in the 
bodily structure of animals or in their habits, even to the forming of 
new species. 

We could easily see how, for instance, the peculiar structure of the 
hind legs of the cat, admirably fitted for jumping upon her prey, and 
of the shorter, stiffer forelegs, fitted for receiving her weight after 
the jump, has come about simply by modifications due to the prac- 
•*iice of jumping; and the new practice of jumping might itself be ex- 
plained by a change in the conditions in which the cat lives, such 
as a necessitated change in the food supply. But Lamarck seems 
also to think that there are deep desires or “needs” in the organism 
resulting from internal forces tendiog toward development. 

To the beginner in these studies Lamarck’s theory of evolution 
seems very natural and convincing. It seems reasonable that the 
action of the environment should constantly be modifying habits 
and structure, and that an animal or man could, according to his 
desire, by use or disuse of any organ, gradually change its structure 
or function, and, furthermore, that these modifications could be 
transmitted to the next generation, thus perhaps finally effecting 
radical changes, even to the production of new species. 

The inheritance of acquired characters 

But it win be seen that Lamarck’s theory, captivating as it is, 
rests upon a certain assumption, and herein hes the difi&culty. It 
rests upon the assumption that modifications of structure acquired 
during the life of an individual can be passed on by inheritance to his 
offspring. This inheritance of acquired characters has in modern 
times come to be doubted, both because it is impossible to explain 
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theoretically how it could occur and because there is very little 
actual evidence that it does occur. 

If, then, modifications in the structure and habits of animals can- 
not be passed on by inheritance, how in the world can we explain 
evolution? Animal species would seem to remain unchanged from 
generation to generation ; as indeed outwardly they appear to. Now, 
although Darwin himself did have a limited belief in the inheritance 
of acquired characters, nevertheless his theory of evolution gets 
along without it. Presently we shall see how Darwin thinks this 
wonderful thing is accomplished — b}’ small chance variations and 
natural selection. 

But first a w^ord more ought to be said about the inheritance of 
acquired characters. At first sight it appears wholly reasonable 
that such characters should be inherited and even to be borne out 
by daily observation. Are not the sons of blacksmiths sturdy 
and the sons and daughters of musicians musical, and are not these 
and many other qualities inherited from parents who have acquired 
them? If by diligent and persistent effort through the years of my 
youth and manhood I strengthen my muscles, heart, or lungs, in- 
crease my skill of hand or foot, improve my voice, cultivate my taste, 
purify my morals, may I not hand these acquirements on to my chil- 
dren? Yes, but it will be by social inheritance, not by biological in- 
heritance. Biologically the physical and mental equipment of the 
child is the same as that with which his father started, not the same 
as that with which his father ended, save only by such individual 
differences as are due to what are called varialions, coming, it is be- 
lieved, from internal causes. If at first it seems rather discouraging 
to learn that our dearly earned \drtue5 cannot be handed on to our 
children, we may at least take some comfort from the fact that our 
acquired vices are not handed on either; but in either case this is 
only a half-truth, for in such matters social inheritance is of the ut- 
most importance. We may be very sure that our children and our 
grandchildren wUl inherit by imitation, association, and instruction 
both our acquired virtues and vices, but at birth they will start 
where their parents started. If the sons of blacksmiths are sturdy 
and the children of musicians musical, it is because these qualities 
run in these famiU^, npt.because-the-pareiits have acquired them by 
practice or "exercise. , 
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It should be said, however, that biologists are not now wholly 
agreed about the non-inheritance of acquired characters, and the 
subject is again under investigation, the interest in it being renewed 
owing to the difficulties which have arisen in the alternative Dar- 
winian hypothesis. Ingenious researches are being made in many 
laboratories in the attempt to unravel this knotty and puzzling prob- 
lem, with results which by no means confirm us in the old belief that 
bodily modification can have no effect upon the germ-plasm. 

Darwinism 

Charles Darwin was born in 1S09 and died in 1S82. His Origin of 
Species was published in 1859 and his Descent of Man in 1871. ’ In 
the history of science Darwin’s work ranks in importance with that 
of Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton, in ghdng new direction to hu- 
man thought and stimulating scientific research. It is true that 
nearly all the fundamental principles of Darwin’s new science had 
been anticipated by other workers, but it was his patient and pains- 
taking research and the clear formulation of his theory, which 
launched it upon the world as a new scientific \dew. It is perhaps 
true that Danvin’s method is more valuable than his theory of evolur. 
tion, being a perfect example of the inductive method, coupled with 
inexhaustible patience in research and experimentation, and asso- 
ciated with the utmost candor, honesty, and mental grace. After 
an initial draft of his theory in 1842, Dar\vin deferred its publication 
for seventeen years, during which time the theory of natural selec- 
tion was independently proposed by his friend, Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace. Acrimony, however, and jealousy were qualities unknown 
to these searchers after truth. 

The mere machinery of Darwinism, though familiar to everyone, 
may be briefly summarized. Every species of animal is enormously 
prolific, tending to increase in geometrical ratio. There is a certain 
kind of codfish which produces two hundred million eggs. It has 
been estimated that a single dandelion plant, should all its seeds 
mature, would in the fourth generation produce plants enough to 
cover a land area 245 times greater than that of the United States. 
A single bacterium might produce a million bacteria in a day,^ and 

^ See William M. Goldsmith, The La^vs of Lije^ p. i86. 
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Linnaeus said that three flies and their offspring could consume the 
carcass of a horse as speedily as a lion could. 

Since, then, plant and animal species are so prolific, there is nei- 
ther room nor food enough for all. Hence there follows a struggle Jor 
exislcnccj in which there will be a survival of the fittest. WTio are the 
fittest? Those indhdduals best adapted to the enHronment. 
should there be any difference in this respect between individuals? 
Because of slight variations in structure or function between indi- 
viduals of the same species, even those born of the same parents. 
Like begets like, but not just like. Those ha\nng favorable varia- 
tions \vill be selected and preserv’cd. This is called natural selection. 
They will live, thrive, and propagate, probably transmitting their 
favorable variations to their offspring. The less favored ones will 
perish. Gradually, in this way, there will be a modification of struc- 
ture and in time a modification so great as to result in a new species. 
The sharp tooth, the tearing claw, the horny hide, the warm fur, all 
are useful in the desperate battle of life with enemies and elements, 
and aU have arisen by slight accidental variations selected and pre- 
served by heredity. Among birds that did not migrate, some in- 
dividuals accidentally migrating would find more abundant food, 
would live and thrive and transmit this new peculiarity to their off- 
spring. Thus instincts arise. Even the human eye, the greatest 
wonder of adaptation, might so arise from a single group of cells 
sensitive to light, thus warning the fortunate possessors of this vari- 
ation of danger or prey. 

If the difference between Lamarck’s theory and that of Darwin is 
not entirely clear to the reader, it will become so if we use again the 
illustration of the peculiar structure of the hind legs of the cat. With 
Lamarck, individual cats actually change the structure of their legs 
by constant jumping after their prey, and these changes are passed 
on^by' inKeritance and added to by the next generation. With 
Darwin the change is not due to practice, but is an accidental one, 
having its origin in internal causes in the germ-plasm of the indi- 
vidual, Some cat was born with a variation in the structure of the 
legs favorable to jumping. In the struggle for existence such an 
individual would have an advantage over others of its kind owing to 
this modification. While its competitors in the struggle might die. 
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such an individual would live and prosper and pass on to its off- 
spring this favorable variation, since it was due to an inner factorJ. 
and would be heritable. Thus Nature selects. 

This, then, is the celebrated Darwinian theory of the evolution of 
plant and animal species. The theory is ingenious — even fascinat- 
ing. It will be noticed that it does not depend upon the modifying 
action of the environment, nor upon the modifying effect of use and 
disuse, nor does it involve the inheritance of acquired characters. 
It assumes only the occurrence of small variations, which might be 
accidental, and the preservation of the favorable ones by natural 
selection. Certainly such variations do occur and surely natural 
selection would seem to preserve them. What the student of phi- 
losophy wishes to know, however, is whether the theory will really 
work. Will it explain the origin of new species and will it explain 
the progressive development of species from the simplest micro- 
organisms to the wonderful complexity of the human body, and, 
most important of all, will it explain the coming of intelligence and 
the human mind? And finally, if Darwinh theory will explain all 
these, then just what assumptions are involved in it? What does 
Darwin take for granted and what does he explain? 
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CHAPTER XI 

EVOLUTION SINCE DARWIN 
Controversies 

Upon the publication of Darwin’s two books, The Origin of Species 
and The Descent of Man, a storm of controversy burst forth in Eng- 
land on the subject of evolution. Darwin had included man, both 
body and mind, in the long history of development, so that his views 
came into apparent conflict with religious beliefs. It must be re- 
membered that there was a twofold content in Danvin’s teaching, 
one relading-to-the fact of evolution, the other to its method. Only 
scientists were interested in the second; the world at large and par- 
ticularly the religious world was deeply interested in the first. 

Darwin’s health, which W'as never good, did not permit him to 
make public defence of his position; but he found a zealous and able 
defender in Thomas H. Huxley, who wrote and lectured in vigorous 
and effective defence of evolution. Long before the close of the 
century it had become an accepted theory not only in England but 
in other civilized countries. If there is stUI any opposition to it, 
even in religious circles, this is found only in certain communities 
in America. Evolution is no longer a theory but a law. 

But what about Darwin’s own particular theory of organic evo- 
lution? How has that fared among scientists since Darwin’s time? 
Is it still beheved that the secret of evolution is found in the natural 
selection of small, chance variations? Here the agreement among 
scientists has been much less unanimous. Difiiculties began early 
to appear in Darwin’s theory, and succeeding years witnessed a 
gradual divergence from it. 

Weisman7i 

First, a mechanistic interpretation of organic evolution was en- 
couraged by Huxley, Tyndall, Haeckel, and others, an interpreta- 
tion not contemplated by Darwin hhnself. This was still further 
promoted by the Neo-Darwinians, following Weismann. Further- 
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more, Weismann’s very important discoveries concerning the con- 
tinuity of the germ-plasm and the immortality of the germ-cells com- 
pletely changed Darwin’s theory of heredity. Probably nothing 
since the publication of The Origin of Species — excepting only 
de Vries’ theory of mutations — has done so much to influence the 
course of evolutionary science as August Weismann’s discovery that 
heredity depends solely upon the transmission of the germ-cells, 
wliich are not affected by changes in the body cells and which are 
transmitted from generation to generation subject only to their o^vn 
variations or mutations. This discovery transformed Darwin’s 
theory of the origin of evolutionary changes, for he supposed them 
to originate in modifications of the body cells, whereas Weismann 
showed that the germ-cells are unaffected by such changes. 

In development a part of the germ-plasm (i.e., the essential germinal 
material) contained in the parent egg cell is not used up in the con- 
struction of the body of the offspring, but is reserved unchanged for the 
formation of the germ-cells of the following generation.' 

Heredity, therefore, works in such a way that every individual 
springs not really from the parent but from the “immortal” germ- 
cells safely stored and preserved by the parent. This discovery, 
made by Weismann though anticipated by Galton, does not weaken 
Danvin’s theory of descent; it merely enriches it, since evolution is 
made more than ever dependent upon the principle of natural selec- 
tion. The inheritance of acquired characters was made more im- 
probable than ever. 

Notwithstanding the increased emphasis upon natural selection 
by the Neo-Darwinians, it began to be apparent that although 
natural selection is an indispensable factor in evolution, it cannot in 
any sense be called a cause of evolution. Indeed, the cause or causes 
of evolution remain unknown today, as they weie when Vernon L. 
Kellogg wrote as follows ten years ago: 

Since Darwin’s day much has been added to our knowledge of the 
facts about the manner and the effect of evolution, but only two im- 
portant new alleged causal factors have been presented for considera- 
tion as primary causes of evolution; these are mutations and Mendelian 
inheritance. Neither has had any general acceptance as sufficient 

^ Geddes and Thomson, Evolution (PIcnry Holt -and Company), p. 114, quoting Weismann. 
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explanation of either species-forming or adaptation, which are the 
co-ordinate fundamental problems of organic evolution. In this same 
post-Darwinian period, also, the two most important explanations of 
evolution current in Danrin’s time, namely. Lamarckism, or the in- 
heritance of acquired characters, and Daradnism, or natural and sexual 
selection, have been weakened rather than strengthened as sufficient 
causes of evolution. Hemre we are in the curious position of knowing 
now much more about evolution than was known fifty and sixty years 
ago, but of feeling mitch less confident that we know tlie causes of 
evolution.' 

Mutations 

De Vries’ epoch-making discovery took place in 1900. From that 
time to the present more and more attention has been given to mu- 
tations in the study of evolution and less to variations. Heredity 
says that like produces like. The theory of variations says that like 
produces like but not just like. The theory of mutations says that 
like usually produce s like, but sometimes something wholly different 
is suddenly produced — at least sometliing so different that it may 
be called a new variety or a new sub-species — possibly even a new 
species. Darwin had tried to explain the origin of species — but 
de Vries in his experiments with the evening primrose actually saw 
something like this right before his eyes. He found that new types 
suddenly appeared, these types breeding true. To these sudden, 
decisive changes he gave the name “mutations,” to distinguish them 
from the slight “variations,” which Darwin had emphasized. In- 
cidentally, it should be noted, that the mystery of evolution was 
greatly increased, not diminished. Why should mutations happen? 

Palaeontologists have found eviderice~”that' in former geologic 
times mutations were more frequent and more extreme than at 
present, thus helping to explain the vast separation of plant and ani- 
mal species. Austin H. Clark, in his book. The New Evolution, says, 
“ Unbroken continuity of descent coupled with abrupt discontinuity 
or change in bodily form is a common, striking and well known phe- 
nomenon in aU types of animal life. It is far more striking among 
the invertebrates than it is among the vertebrates.”® 

* Vernon L. Kellogg, “Where Evolution Stands Today/’ The New RepuhUCf April ii. 1923. 

3 Austin H. Clark, The New Evolution, Zoogenesis (Williams and Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more, 1930), p. 188. 
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Mr. Clark goes further and brings forward the astonishing theory 
that the major groups of animals have existed from the very be- 
ginning: 

There can be only one interpretation of this entire lack of any inter- 
mediates between the major groups of animals — as for instance be- 
tween the backboned animals or vertebrates, the echinoderms, the 
mollusks and the arthropods. 

If we are willing to accept the facts, we must believe that there never 
were such intermediates, or in other words that these major groups 
have from the very first borne the same relation to each other that 
they have today 

This sounds like creationism, a theory which Mr. Clark hastens 
to repudiate, the explanation being apparently that in the earliest 
stages of organic life discontinuities were found more abrupt than 
even our modern mutations. 

Mutations breed true; but how do the new varieties or species 
survive? The answer is, by natural selection. So it has come about 
that Darwinism survives even in this altered form — and is perhaps 
stronger today than at any time since its threatened coUapse in the 
early years of this century. Darwinism has evolved as everything 
does; and Darwin himself would be the first to expect and to wel- 
come new discoveries and new developments. 

Unexplained factors 

Just how much have Darwin and his brilliant successors contrib- 
uted to our real understanding of the world of living things? How 
far have they helped us to understand man — his wonderful body 
and his even more wonderful mind? If we grant certain things, let 
us say the first hving ceU, heredity, variations and mutations, the 
struggle for existence, and natural selection, then we see how there 
might be a gradual development from the simplest organisms to the 
most complex. But as soon as we begin to examine these presup- 
positions critically, we find that we know little about them. Evolu- 
tion has been so much exalted as the discovery of one of Nature’s 
great secrets that the student of philosophy is somewhat confused 
to find how little it explains and how much depends upon the postu- 
lates with which it starts. 

^ The New Evolutio?i, p. 189. 
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The theory of organic evolution is based upon three postulates — 
or shall we say, three mysteries. They are the struggle for exist- 
ence, heredity, and variations or mutations. Of course, the value of 
a scientific theory concerning the origin and diversification of species 
is not weakened because of these unexplained postulates, since the 
struggle for existence, heredity, and variations and mutations are 
facts which nobody disputes. The trouble arises when the casual 
reader infers that a Darvdnian theor^’^ of evolution explains more 
than it attempts to explain. • The scientist no doubt would rejoice 
to tmderstand aU about the struggle for existence and heredity and 
the deep causes of mutations; but for the present he may, like Dar- 
win, be content to take these for granted and trj' to work out a 
theory of descent. 

Consider, for instance, the struggle for existence. The careless 
reader of Darwin might think that the struggle for existence is ex- 
plained by the fact that more indi^dduals arc born than there is room 
or food for; but, of course, this explanation assumes the activity, in- 
surgency, and spontaneity which belong to all life. If, then, one 
would really seek for an explanation of evolution, if one would hope 
to understand the progressive unfolding of living forms and functions 
culminating in the supreme intelligence of man, the secret would 
seem to lie rather in the insurgency of life than in the action of a 
negative principle like natural selection. One would say, “Right 
here lies the secret and the explanation of evolution — in the very 
nature of life, in the will to live, in the primordial impulse, push, 
appetency, desire, aspiration, or whatever it is, which is life itself.” 
Granting this, the mere machinery of evolution, Danvinian or other, 
is of less interest. 

Heredity 

Many people seem to think that evolution has explained the 
world of living things, although no biologist dreams of making any 
such claim. Let us consider the matter of heredity, so fundamental 
in the Darwinian theory. To what extent has it been explained by 
Weismann’s theory of the continuity of the germ-plasm, by the 
Mendelian laws of inheritance and by the discovery of the marvel- 
ous structure of the germ-ceU with its chromosomes and genes? 
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The fact of heredity is so famihar to us that we forget the amazing 
wonder of it. Think of those tiny bits of matter, the seeds of our 
common garden flowers. Many of the diSerent kinds look much 
ahke. Some of them are so small that they can hardly be distin- 
guished by the eye. In each one is a germ-cell, and from that ceU 
springs a new plant, repeating in a thousand minute details the 
mother plant from which the seed came. And then the plant pro- 
duces a flower just like the flower of last summer; and then from 
the flowers come a host of tiny seeds, each one again possessing the 
same marvelous potencies. Does the seed “remember” the form of 
the parent flower? How does it all happen? 

If this is hard to understand, think of the human body with its 
almost infinite complexity. Think of the details of one single organ 
like the eye or the marvelously complicated structure of the brain; 
and then recall that the human organism springs from a tiny egg- 
cell, which has the potency, when properly fertilized by a still more 
minute sperm cell, of producing another human form, slowly matur- 
ing during a score of years, resembhng when mature the parent 
form in all its wonderful details, and even repeating a host of little 
habits and mannerisms belonging to the particular individual or 
family from which it sprang. Language fails to give any adequate 
idea of the miracle of biological inheritance. 

When we first hear about the continuity and immortality of germ- 
plasm, we might almost thiak that heredity has been explained. For 
if the germ-cells are actually continued from parent to child, then 
the child would be like the parent. But there are two difficulties 
easily overlooked. Though the germ-cells were the same as those of 
the parent, how does it come about that the body cells and aU parts 
of the body of the child are like those of the parent? We do not 
know. But are the germ-cells of the child the same as those of the 
parent — or are they just similar? 

An illustration will make this clear. Put a pair of mice in a 
granary. Each mouse has a certain amount of germ-plasm in its 
organism. Some of this may be transmitted to the offspring. But 
in a short period there will be one hundred mice from the pair and 
each of these will have as much of this germinal material as the 
original parents. Evidently the original amount of germ-plasm has 
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been multiplied by fifty, the new parts “inheriting” all the peculiari- 
ties of the original. Put in this way, we can see that heredity is not 
explained by the theoiy of the continuity or immortality of the 
germ-plasm. 

When we come to think of it, nothing could be continuous from 
generation to generation except the process and the form; and to 
say that the form is continuous is just to say that the child resembles 
the parent. In other words, heredity is transmission. The theory 
of the continuity of the germ-plasm makes it easier for us to under- 
stand how successive generations remain essentially the same, be- 
cause they spring from similar germ-plasm — not from the same, 
but when we say similar germ-plasm, we are assuming the whole 
mystery of heredity. What we are apt to forget is that in both 
parent and child the amount of germ-plasm is constantly increased 
by the division of the germ-cells, and in this division the funda- 
mental mystery of heredity is packed. 

Neither should we allow ourselves to think that the new knowl- 
edge of the structure of the germ-cell has explained the wonder of 
heredity. The gene theory, proposed and elaborated in America by 
T. H. Morgan and his associates, has vastly e.xtended the scientific 
knowledge of the germ-cell. It appears that the latter is a veritable 
wonder-box of amazing marvels. Mendel has shown that in bi- 
parental inheritance the various traits and characters of the parents 
are distributed in the offspring as specific units, not mixed or 
blended, and always according to very definite laws. It is now 
known that the source of this peculiarity of inheritance is found in 
the structure of the germ-cell. Each cell contains a definite number 
of minute masses of chromatin, called chromosomes. There is a 
definite and characteristic number of chromosomes in the cells of 
each species of plants or animals. The microscope fails to resolve 
the chromosome into its parts, but we know that it is made up of a 
large number of separate particles called genes. The genes are 
distinct individuals, each one different from the others and each one 
standing for some distinct trait of inheritance in the generation to 
follow. Genes are “the highly varied and highly specific discrete 
units, perhaps the ultimate units of life.” * 

* H. H. Newman, Evolution Yesterday and Today (The Century of Progress Series), p. 145. 
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Concerning the actual constitution of the genes we know little. 
We must believe that they exist, for only in this manner can the 
facts of inheritance be explained. Heredity and diversity can only 
be due to the fact that the genes are sorted and distributed in certain 
ways. It does not really help us in the understanding of heredity to 
say that there is a mechanism called mitosis, which “ attends to the 
equitable passing on from cell to cell of the units of heredity.” Nor 
does it help us to understand the diversity factor in inheritance to 
be told that there is another “mechanism,” called meiosis “that 
shuffles the maternal and paternal genes of each parent and deals 
out a great variety of assortments of the ancestral genes present,” ^ 
thus furnishing material for the operation of natural selection. 

Even the use of the word “mechanism” has a certain question.- 
begging aspect. What we seem to have in the germ-cells is a series 
of marvelous contrivances for the carrying on of a plant or animal 
species by means of heredity. Machines are, to be sure, contriv- 
ances — but contrivances of some agent to gain some end. It all 
seems as if some inherent intelligence, or some impulse or push, were 
striving toward some goal, the goal being both the continuation and 
the diversification of the species. We might, of course, personify 
Nature and think of her as the directing agency; or we might intro- 
duce some “entelechy” or an elan vital’, or finally we might just in- 
troduce the word “mechanism,” without explaining how a mecha- 
nism could do such wonderful things. We do not know that there is 
any guiding agency such as the elan vital, nor do we know that there 
is anything in the germ-ceU which might answer to a mechanism. 
The things that happen in this whole comphcated process which we 
call heredity would seem to be best described by some such terms as 
struggle, ingenuity, invention, purpose, planning, strategy, or desire 
for self-perpetuation and self-expression. We have, of course, no 
right to assume the presence of anthropomorphic forces such as these 
terms imply, nor have we any right to caU the whole process mechani- 
cal. The genes are believed to be the very units of life. We know 
nothing of their inner being. They may be organisms as complex as 
are the cells themselves. We may call them tiny bits of chemicals 
or, if we please, we may call them the divinities within us. Judging 

^ Idem, p. 122. 
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from the marvelous manner of their combinations and the stupen- 
dous results emerging therefrom, we might well say that the genes 
behave like genii. 

I have referred to the excellent little book by Professor Newman 
in the Century of Progress Series. His description of the processes 
of heredity is strictly scientific, and yet he uses somewhat naively 
such expressions as “guiding factors” in evolution, a mechanism 
that “attends to the equitable distribution of the units of heredity.” 
He speaks of some mutants as being “better than” others, and of 
tissues and organs that “work together in unity and harmony.” ^ 
Evidently it is not easy to describe in mechanistic language what 
goes on in the germ-ceU. At any rate the secret of evolution seems 
to center here. It is here that mutations originate and at the present 
time the key to organic evolution is sought more and more in muta- 
tions. Wisely Tennyson said of the flower in the crannied wall that 
if we could know it all in all we should know what God and man is. 
But biologists are teaching us that it is in the germ-ceU of the flower 
that the secret reaUy lies. 

While it is no doubt true that biologists have discovered the abode 
of the secrets of heredity, we must await with great interest further 
studies in this direction. In particular we must await the eSects 
which the new discoveries in physics may have upon these researches 
in genetics. Professor Whitehead refers to this in the following 
quotation: 

This general deduction from the modern doctrine of physics vitiates 
many conclusions drawn from the applications of physics to other 
sciences, such as physiology, or even such as physics itself. For ex- 
ample, when geneticists conceive genes as the determinants of heredity. 
The analogy of the old concept of matter sometimes leads them to ig- 
nore the influence of the particular animal body in which they are 
functioning. They presuppose that a pellet of matter remains in all 
respects self-identical whatever be its changes of environment. So far 
as modern physics is concerned, such characteristics may, or may not, 
effect changes in the genes, changes which are important in certain 
respects, though not in others. Thus; no a priori argument as to the 
inheritance of characters can be drawn from the mere doctrine of genes. 
In fact, recently, physiologists have found that genes are modified in 

■* H. H. Newman, Evolution Yesterday and Today (Williams and Wilkins Company, 1932), 
pp. 104, 107, 123, 156. 
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some respects by their environment. The presuppositions of the old 
common-sense view survive, even when the view itself has been aban- 
doned as a fundamental description.^ 

Natural selection 

What is the philosophical significance of natural selection? What 
light does it throw upon the apparently upward trend of evolution, 
upon the successive steps in increased complexity of organisms, upon 
the growing differentiation of parts, upon the appearance of instinct 
and intelligence? It is necessary for the student of philosophy to 
understand, if he can, just what natural selection is, for in the suc- 
cessive revisions of Darwin’s theory which have taken place since 
the beginning of this century, the importance of natural selection in 
organic evolution has been emphasized more rather than less. This 
will be understood if we attempt a brief statement of the present 
biological doctrine of organic evolution, as follows; Evolution takes 
place through heritable variations, that is, mutations, in the germ- 
plasm, specifically, in the genes, the cause of these variations being 
unknown. When these variations are of such a character as to re- 
sult in favorable adaptations of the organism, they are preserved by 
natural selection. These changes accumulating, new varieties and 
even new species may arise. 

The reason that the full difficulties in the Darwinian hypothesis 
have not been appreciated is that the popular mind is prone to 
personify natural selection, to think of it as some kind of intelHgent 
direction of affairs, to think of it as using strategy, so to speak, as 
selecting, nursing, encouraging, promoting; in other words, to think 
of it, as many people do of na};ural laws, as some kind of force or 
agency, by which evolution is accomplished. “What is called Dar- 
winism,” said John Burroughs, “is entirely an anthropomorphic 
view of Nature — Nature humanized and doing as man does. What 
is called Natural Selection is man’s selection read into animate 
nature.” “ 

When we come to realize that natural selection is not an agency 
of any kind, that it is merely the name of a certain sifting process in 

^ A. N. Whitehead, Nature and Life (The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1934), 
pp. 13, 14. By permission of the publishers, 

^ John Burroughs, loo. cU*y p. 242. 
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nature which checks the insurgency of life, then we begin to under- 
stand how little enlightenment has come to the student of philosophy 
from this source. Someone has said that natural selection is really 
natural rejection; but the trouble is that either word, selection or re- 
jection, implies to the uninitiated some sort of intelligent inspection, 
appraisement, and final decision. Now that the whole evolutionarj’- 
process does imply some appraisement of values, at least some strat- 
egy seems the more evident the more we study it ; but let us get out 
of our minds the notion that natural selection is such an appraising 
or strategical agency.'^ .Natural selection merely sifts out those in- 
dividuals who are not so peculiarly fitted to the environment as to 
survive in the struggle. If we could think of natural selection as a 
kind of policeman who guards the door of evolution and knocks on 
the head all who do not present themselves with a new and better 
equipment for the strife, even then the secret of evolution will be 
found, not in the obstructing policeman, but in the genius of the in- 
dividuals who devise the new equipment. But we may not even think 
of natural selection as such an intelligent sorter of the fit from the un- 
fit, as we have in artificial breeding of domestic animals. All the 
individuals pass through the gate and the unfit die of starvation. 
Evidently we must look elsewhere than to natural selection for the 
springs of progress and the source and secrets of evolution. 

And that is all there is to Natural Selection. It is a name for a proc- 
ess of elimination which is constantly going on in animate nature all 
about us. It is in no sense creative, it originates nothing, but clinches 

and toughens existing forms What I mean to say is that there must 

be the primordial tendency to development which Natural Selection is 
powerless to beget, and which it can only speed up or augment. It 
cannot give the wing to the seed, or the spring, or the hook; or the 
feather to the bird; or the scale to the fish; but it can perfect all these 
things. The fittest of its kind does stand the best chance to survive.* 

To the student of philosophy, therefore, keen to know something 
of the real secrets of evolution, the principle of natural selection is a 
distinct disappointment. His interest turns away from this nega- 
tive blocking process to the force or the genius or the strategy which . 
provides individuals with the new eqidpment, enabling them to elude 
the destructive power of competition. Neither is any help promised 

* John Burroughs, ci/., pp. 246-47. 
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from the principle of the survival of the fittest, a phrase first used by 
Herbert Spencer, since this is merely another way of expressing the 
action of natural selection. It does not mean that those indi- 
viduals who are absolutely the fittest — that is, the best — survive, 
but tliose whose qualities best fit their Dossessors to the immediate 
environment. 

An overworked word 

On the whole, all the theories of organic evolution, including 
Darwinism, are somewhat disappointing to the student of philoso- 
phy, who is trying to understand the world of hving things. There 
are more gaps and unexplained factors than we supposed — and 
they are found in very critical places. Most disappointing of all is 
the complete failure of any accepted theory to determine the causes 
of evolution itself. The fact is that evolution is a very much over- 
worked word. At the close of the last century and in the beginning 
of this one, the idea of evolution held almost undisputed sway. It 
was extended far beyond its original application and applied quite 
universally. 

We began to hear of inorganic, cosmic, astral, geologic and atomic 
evolution. Even the ‘‘delirious electrons” evolved into atoms, and 
matter itself was the product of a process of development. Social 
evolution had already made its appearance, and we learned that the 
new law applied also to the development of language, ideas, beliefs, 
the family, the church and the state, and to social and political insti- 
tutions. In fact, in those days of first enthusiasms it occurred to no 
one that there is any realm of reality at all excluded from the field , 
of evolution. Nothing is fixed or final; nothing is created; every- 
thing just grew and is growing. 

Out of these enthusiasms there did indeed spring a wonderful new 
impetus to scientific study, as the fruit of the genetic method began 
to be evident to us. Our understanding of aU things was amazingly 
increased by the knowledge of their genetic relations. But lately 
the limitations of the evolutionary philosophy have begun to appear. 
Spencer’s identification of progress and evolution first was called in 
question. Recent post-war history has sobered the optimism which 
was the heritage of nineteenth-century enthusiasm for the future 
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of humanity, encouraged by the Spencerian-Darwiman philosophy. 
Sociologists now have less to say about societal evolution. Society 
changes, but seldom in an orderl}'’ manner. Sometimes its changes 
are sudden and disastrous. 

Again, the hypothetical evolution of matter, according to which 
the chemical elements may have arisen from some simple proto- 
element, like hydrogen, turns out when examined to be anything but 
an evolutionary or unwrapping process. It would be decidedly a 
building-up process, more like an architectural enterprise in human 
affairs. We may question whether either the word evolution, or the 
word development, is the proper one to apply to the series of changes 
studied by Darwin in the world of living organisms, or to the succes- 
sive steps by which life and mind have appeared m the world. 
Evolution means unwrapping, unrolling, or unfolding. It indicates 
a process in which the implicit is becoming explicit, the potential, 
actual. There is no evidence that organic evolution is in any sense 
an unwrapping process. On the contraiy, it is distinctly of an epi- 
genetic or upbuilding character. Even the simplest Darwinian va- 
riation, much more a mutation, is a real increment, a novelty, a new 
creation, a veritable plus. The whole movement so brilliantly de- 
scribed by Darwin and his predecessors and successors could mote 
correctly have been called an epigenesis. But tills word is forbid- 
ding — and besides has a technical meaning in biology debarring it 
from general use. It conveys, however, the meaning of growing 
upon, not out of. 

Neither is evolution a process in which the potential is becoming 
actual. We speak of the evolution of the automobile — but the 
latest skilled product of this art was not potential in the first crude 
machine. Every improvement has been a new creation, a new 
thought. 

T3mdall said that in matter he saw the promise and potency of 
all life. This was mere rhetoric, fitted to stir a nineteenth-century 
audience. Since we do not know the causes of evolution, we do not 
know of any developmental potency in matter. The only way tc 
support this proposition would be to argue that since all life has 
come out of matter, it must have been contained potentially in it, 
where the only authority for the major premise is the et3Tnological 
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meaning of the word evolution. One might as well say that one sees 
in oxygen and hydrogen the promise and potency of water and all 
its forms, or in the behavior of apes the promise and potency of the 
infinitesimal calculus. Water satisfies thirst, and revives the droop- 
ing plant, and freezes at zero Centigrade. But certainly there is no 
promise of any of these qualities in oxygen and hydrogen. There 
is something more than oxygen and hydrogen in a molecule of water, 
namely, a certain peculiar organization with the accompanying 
characteristic qualities of water. 

Briefly, then, the meaning of evolution is that it is a creative proc- 
ess, something new appearing at every step of the developmental 
history. Every change is a transformation. The French word 
iransjormisme is a happier word than the English evolution, or the 
Gennan Eniwickelung. The word development, which has been de- 
fined as "the revelation of the successive phases of something in 
which there is a manifest unity,” is better than evolution, since it 
does not connote an unwrapping process; but it fails again to carry 
the notion of a plus or increase. What we caU evolution is neither 
an unwrapping of something, nor is it the mere revelation of a unity. 
It seems more like a series of surprises, like the invention of air 
transports, or telephonic speech with Europe. 

Evolution is a history of new forms and functions. Every new 
form is a plus — a new creation. Since Wundt introduced the no- 
tion of creative synthesis, the word creation is coming into general 
use both in science and philosophy. Creation does not mean the 
production of something out of nothing. The architect creates a 
Gothic cathedral, but not the stone and mortar. The promoter cre- 
ates a new organization, but he does not create the men that com- 
pose it. Creation means just this — the production of something 
distinctly new and unique. Reality is found, as Aristotle told us 
long ago, in structure, form, organization, and function — not in the 
mere stuff which happens to compose the material. Organic evolu- 
tion is essentially constructive and creative. 

Thus Darwinism has nothing to teach us concerning either the 
origin or the nature of life and mind. It records only the unex- 
plained appearance of an unending series of new events, one of which 
is the great event of mind. If we seek to know the origin of life and 
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mind, we must go beyond Darwin in some deeper analysis of the 
process called evolution. It is not an unrolling process. It is not a 
movement from the potential to the actual. It cannot be defined as 
a series of orderly changes, for as far as the changes are evolutionary, 
they are disorderly. To define it as a system undergomg irrevers- 
ible change is accurate but not illuminating. Spencer’s definition 
of evolution as a process of integration and differentiation touches 
one of its peculiarities, but tells us nothing of its inner nature; and 
Spencer’s celebrated formula, supposed to describe, if not to explain, 
the whole evolutionary process in nature in all her departments, is 
now generally believed to be “empty.” We know that evolution 
is integrative, expansive, constructive, epigenetic, creative, forma- 
tive. It seems like a work of creative imagination. It reminds us 
ever of the work of the artist. “If we personify Animate Nature, it 
must at least be as an artist with inexhaustible imaginative re- 
sources, with extraordinary mastery of materials.” * 

However attractive it may be to compare evolution with the work 
of the artist or to think of it as the product of creative imagination, 
this is going beyond our present knowledge. So far as we can now 
see, evolution is a process of organization, the formation of new uni- 
tary complexes, the characteristic reactions of which issue in the new 
qualities, new ftmctions and new activities which mark the steps of 
evolutionary progress. Provisionally, evolution may be defined as 
a process of organization, tending to increased complexity and inte- 
gration, and to increased definiteness and stability, issuing in new 
structures, each with its characteristic reaction, thus giving to the 
world new qualities, new powers and new modes of action, aU leading 
to increased control and enlarged ‘freedom. The human body is 
such a new structure; and the human mind is such a new power and 
mode of .action. 

The evolution of man 

About thirty thousand years ago, there lived in central Europe a 
race of men called the Cro-Magnons. They were tall and straight 
and handsome, with brains as large or larger than our own. They 
left paintings on the walls of their cave dwellings indicating high 

^ The Outline of Science, edited by J. Arthur Thomson (G. P. Putnam^s Sons, New York), iii, 
P‘ 705. 4 vols. 
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artistic skill. Mankind seems to have changed little anatomically 
or physiologically since their time. 

But if we go further back in geologic history, the story is different. 
Fossil remains dating from a period nearly half a million years ago 
show a low-browed, brutish being possessed of cunning so superior 
to the ferocious animal of that time that he could survive among 
them. Has the cunning of the EoantJiropus developed into the hu- 
man mtelligence of today? 

The controversy which has raged over the question of human 
evolution has made the search for the so-called “missing link” be- 
tween man and ape highly interesting; and this interest has been 
stimulated from time to time by the discovery in ancient geologic 
deposits of skulls or parts of skulls and certain bones and teeth strik- 
ingly similar to those of man. The oldest of these finds was that of 
the Java man, or the Pithecanlhropns erecins, found in Java in geo- 
logical deposits laid down half a million years ago. Then came the 
Heidelberg man, and then the numerous remains of the Neanderthal 
men who are believed to have lived in Europe fifty thousand years 
ago. These men were short and immensely strong, with beetling 
brows and low foreheads. They shambled along or squatted around 
their primitive campfires and carved beautiful flints. Other dis- 
coveries were those of the Piltdown man who lived in England pos- 
sibly two hundred thousand years ago, and the Rhodesian man and 
the very ancient Pekin man found in China in 1929. 

It is now generally recognized by anthropologists that none of 
these were the ancestors of Homo sapiens, the man of today. They 
were the so-called “tentative men,” side branches off the main an- 
cestral line leading to modern man. They were not among nature’s 
successful experiments; they became extinct. 

The dimly descried history — for the inquiry is still young — gives 
one the impression of tentative apes and tentative men, of ages of 
experiment and sifting, of a candelabra-like branching of the genealogi- 
cal tree. All who envisage the facts clearly must resent the vulgarity 
of the half-truth that “man sprang from monkeys.” To many, who 
are willing to pass beyond scientific description, to philosophical or 
religious interpretation, it is impossible to shut out the idea of an in-, 
herent purpose as the core of the evolution process.^ 

* J. Arthur Thomson, The Gospel oj Evolution, (By permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
York, 1926.) 
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Recent theories of cnohition 

In recent philosophical theories the belief in formative influences 
or formative forces at ever}* evolutionarv' stage is ^'crv' common. 
Bergson’s Creative Evolution, referred to in the preceding chapter, 
has been a fruitful source for later thought. General Smuts of 
South African fame has written a book called Holism and Evolution ^ 
in which he sets forth the ^^ew that there is an operative factor in 
the world which organizes, integrates, and synthesizes. The world 
tends toward wholes. The world is not a collection of aggregates — 
but a system of units, wholes and organisms, such as the atom, the 
molecule, the cell, the plant, the animal — and finally human per- 
sonalities. 

General Smuts’s view is closely related to the organismic theory of 
nature, which has done much to reconcile tlie old differences between 
mechanism, and vitalism. “Science,” as Mr. Whitehead says, “is 
taking on a new aspect which is neither purely physical nor purely 
biological. . It is becoming the study of organisms. Biolog)’- is the 
study of the larger organisms; whereas physics is the study of the 
smaller organisms.” The emphasis upon configuration by the 
Glestalt psychology reflects a somewhat similar -view, as does also 
the general theory of emergence. 

Cosmic cvohition 

Boodin, in his Cosmic Evolution,^ has presented a carefully worked 
out theory of evolution based on the principle that nothing happens 
without a cause, and systems like Darwin’s do not reveal the causes 
even of organic evolution. Evolution, he believes, has its cause in 
the “creative adaptation of Mfe to the energy patterns of the cosmic 
environment.” Evolution is creative synthesis — but a synthesis 
“for which all the necessary conditions are supplied,” and they are 
supplied by the energy structure of the Universe. Intelligence, 
creative imagination, the sense of beauty have developed as creative 
responses to the energy structure of reality. If “there is to be ad- 
vance in nature towards higher levels, these levels must exist.” As 

^ Hon. J, C. Smuts, Solism and Evolulion* (The Macmillan Company, 1928.) 

® Science and the Modem World, p. 145. 

3 John Elof Boodin, Cosmic Evolution, chaps, ir, m. 
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Aristotle taught, things do not spring from Night and Chaos. Evo- 
lution on Earth is guided a ‘^pre-existent cosmic structure.” 

All this is highly interesting and enables us to view evolution from 
the standpoint of a lofty idealism. It carries us back to Plato and 
his eternal ideal types. 

Creative evolution 

In Chapter IX attention was called to the much discucoed and 
relatively new theory of Emergent Evolution. Here it is only neces- 
sary to refer specifically to the book of C. Lloyd Morgan entitled 
Emergent Evdkdion. Evolution, he says, is a series of stages, in 
which there supervenes at each new level a new form of “related- 
ness” — or, as we should say, perhaps, a new structure or organi- 
zation — and from this new form of relatedness something new 
“emerges,” which is effective in determining the “go of events” from 
that stage on. Thus, from matter emerges life — and from life, 
mind. The world is a pyramid with ascending levels. 

Near its base is a swarm of atoms with relational structure and the 
quality we may call atomicity. Above this level, atoms combine to 
form new units, the distinguishing quality of which is molecularity; 
higher up, on one line of advance, are, let us say, crystals wherein atoms 
and molecules are grouped in new relations of which the expression is 
crystalline form; on another line of advance are organisms with a differ- 
ent kind of natural relations which give the quality of vitality; yet 
higher, a new kind of natural relatedness supervenes and to its expres- 
sion the word “mentality” may, under safeguard from journalistic 
abuse, be applied.^ 

But what causes the emergents to emerge? What is the agency 
which lifts the world, so to speak, from one level to the next? Here 
Morgan definitely takes his stand on the necessity of affirming a 
power which he calls Activity, or Mind, or God. 

For better or worse, I acknowledge God as the Nisus through whose 
Activity emergents emerge, and the whole course of emergent evolu- 
tion is directed. Such is my philosophic creed, supplementary to my 
scientific policy of interpretation.® 

^ C. Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S., Emergent Evolution (Henry Holt and Company), p. 35, 

® Loc. p. 36. 
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It should be observed that Emergent Evolution is merely another 
name for Creative Evolution — or rather it is an attempt to reduce to 
scientific language the manifest truth that evolution is creative. It 
is based on the fact that org anization takes-place,-and as-the-outcome 
of such org anization-new .things appear with new properties and 
powers — m iaking new laws necessary, not abrogating others. Old 
things, such for instance as chemical elements, or more elementary 
things like atoms or protons and electrons, get into new relations 
and combinations — more specifically, into that particular kind of 
combination called organisms — and then something new appears 
a novelty, a new creation, possessing its own characteristic re- 
action. Tliese new things, furthermore, become thereafter effective 
in determining the course o fiuture events. As thus stated the theory 
of emergence would seem to be free from logical difiiculties and may 
be considered as one of the most important contributions of recent 
philosophy. Its significance may be seen when we realize that en- 
titie s_ of such supreme importance as life and mind may be thus 
explained as to their origin.^ 

Many biologists welcome the theory of emergence on the ground 
that it elevates biological laws to an equality with those of physics 
and chemistry. For instance, Jennings says: 

The doctrine of emergent evolution makes the biologist loyal to 
experimentation and observation in his own field of work, whatever is 
found in other fields. Courage and defiance sprout from his soul in 
place of timorous subservience to the inorganic. No longer can the 
biologist be bullied into suppressing observed results because they are 
not discovered nor expected from work on the non-living parts of na- 
ture. No longer will he feel a sense of criminality in speaking of rela- 
tions that are obvious in the living for the reason that they are not 
seen in the non-living. Biology becomes a science in its own right — 
not through rejection of the experimental method, but through undevi- 
ating allegiance to it. The doctrine of emergent evolution is the 
Declaration of Independence for biological science. 

* For references on emergent and creative evolution, creative synthesis, and the theory of 
levels, see above, p. 112. For a penetrating study of the logical principles involved in emer- 
gence, see Arthur O. Lovejoy, “The Meaning of Emergence and its Modes,” in Jour, Phil, 
Studies f II, no. 6. Compare also his paper on “The Discontinuities of Evolution,” XJniv, of 
Calif, Pub. Phil.t v. A criticism of emergence may be found in Wm. McDougalVs Modern 
Materialism and Evolution and in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supplement, vi, pp.39- 
68. Compare also Drake’s Invitation to Philosophy (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933), 
P. 305. 
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In sum, acceptance of the doctrine of emergent evolution would, 
probably, work out to the benefit of science and of humanity. It com- 
bines the advantages of mechanism and vitalism, though missing the 
ineptitudes of each. It offers no obstacles to the continued progress of 
science, nor to its formulation. At the same time it sets no limits as 
to what science shall discover. It recognizes that science is never fin- 
ished, that it must continue to develop as long as evolution continues.^ 

Evolution as strategy 

The tendency to approach the study of evolution with a wholly 
new set of concepts is illustrated in a book by William Patten, Pro- 
fessor of Biology in Dartmouth College. It is entitled The Gratid 
Strategy of Evolution. Certainly evolution has all the appearance of 
being some kind of “strategy,” but hitherto it has been customary 
to use all such words in a figurative sense, it being understood, of 
course, that it looks like strategy, but is really just mechanism. But 
in this book such terms are used in quite other than a figurative 
sense. In fact the view of evolution here set forth completely re- 
verses our older ideas about it. The author sets out with a wholly 
different set of concepts, so different that it is hard at first to adjust 
ourselves to his new views — so habitually has our thought run in 
mechanistic Darwinian channels. 

In the first place, Patten thinks that the 

concept of a creative drift from the futile conflict of chaos toward a 
more stable structural organization and unity is the central idea of evo- 
lution, and the general recognition of this phenomenon is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the scientific and intellectual thought of 
modern times.^* 

Back of all evolutionary processes lies a universal compulsion to 
constructive action.^ 

But it is not this notion of evolution as a creative movement 
toward structure and organization which is the striking feature of 
Patten’s view; it is rather his further belief that this creative move- 
ment proceeds by the action of certain fundamental properties of 


^ H. S. Jennings, “Diverse Doctrines of Evolution/* in Science, January 14, 1927, pp. 21 ff., 
2 S- 

® William Patten, The Grand Strategy of Evolution (R. G. Badger), p. 44. 

5 Loc, ciL, p. 129. 
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all life and inind — yes, even of all reality, namch', sdj- preservation, 
sclf-sacrificc, and co-operation. This is "what he says: 

Natural selection and the survival of the fittest are perhaps the 
broadest terms used in tlie biological sciences, but the processes so 
designated have no creative value. The terms merely impl\' that a 
definite sequence of products ensues, or afErm the self-evident fact that 
something already created is selected for survival, or that it endures. 
They do not suggest how it was created, why it survdvcs, or wherein its 
fitness lies. 

I shall tiy' to show that there is but one answer to all these questions; 
that there is but one creative process common to all phases of evolution, 
inorganic, organic, mental, and social. That process is best described 
by the term co-operation, or mutual service.* 

“ Creation is the birth of new things through the mutual services 
of pre-existing things.” Egoism, altruism, and service (co-operation) 
are, therefore, ultimate concepts through which alone we can under- 
stand evolution. It is always the investment of self in a purpose 
beyond self which determines the evolutionary movement — that is, 
progress. Evolution consists in just this — that tilings brought 
together in a definite time and space relation act together co-opera- 
tively; and as a result something new appears, which could not other- 
wise exist, having new qualities. An atom, an organic body, an ani- 
mal, or a state, is essentially a co-operative S3*stem, which endures 
only so long as an inner co-operation endures and so long as co- 
operation with the environment endures. 

All this seems to be very instructive and suggestive. It illustrates 
what seems to be a prevalent tendency in biolog}'- now, a tendency 
to place less emphasis on matter, motion, and force, and more upon 
life itself and its concomitant creation of values. We have tried 
without much success to interpret heredity, variation, and the 
struggle for existence in terms of chemistry and physics, in terms of 
masses of matter in motion, in terms of that mysterious something 
called “energy,” and to explain evolu tion aj a^p roces s of na tural se- 
lection of ch ance_ yaria tions. Perhaps we should reverse this and 
explain variation in terms of evolution, and explain heredity and the 
struggle for existence in terms of self-expression and co-operation. 
Perhaps, as Patten suggests, even growth, as in plants and animals, 
' Loc. cit., pp. 32 , 33- 
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is a kind of “self-enlargement,” which is a fundamental property of 
matter. 

Instructive also is his belief that evolution means a progress in 
discipline rather than \n freedom. “Progressive union and stability, 
progressive co-operation, organization, service, and discipline are, 
therefore, inherent properties of life and matter.” Owing quite to 
incidental historical circumstances, we are now living in an age in 
which it has become customary to exalt freedom to the skies. This 
is due to a passing social situation, the revolt from a stage in social 
evolution in which authority had developed into tyranny. The love 
of freedom has become a kind of mania with us.^ In a way, of course, 
evolution is in the direction of greater freedom. True freedom arises 
through co-operation, the freedom to grow, to develop, to create. 
There is no conflict of ideals here ; it is only that we have for inevi- 
table reasons come to emphasize freedom too much and discipline 
too little. If, then, as Patten thinks, freedom belongs to the original 
chaos, while discipline and co-operation characterize all growth and 
organization, the biological view seems here to strengthen the ethical 
view. It may give a new direction to our freedom-intoxicated age 
to learn that discipline and co-operation are fundamental in the 
evolutionary method. It may also give us new light as to the place 
of the doctrine of the survival of the fittest in social organization. 

After the triumph of Darwinism in the last century some Euro- 
pean statesmen justified the ruthless rivalry of nations by an appeal 
to the law of struggle for existence, and the law of the survival of the 
fittest, as fundamental laws of nature. This was owing to their 
failure to recognize that the law of co-operation is more fundamental 
than the law of competition; and it is just because of this short- 
sightedness that we witnessed the threatened collapse of European 
civilization after the Great War. When we can introduce into po- 
litical and international relationships some of that co-operation 
which is shown in the body of a plant or an animal, or even in the 
structure of an atom, then we may hope for a social stability com- 
parable with the stability which we find in nature. 

From another point of view Edwin Grant Conklin has developed 
the same thought in his book. The Directioti of Human Evolution. 

^ Eleutheromania, Irving Babbitt called it. ‘ 
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The evolution of the human body and brain is at an end, but not so 
social evolution, and the direction which it must take is that of in- 
creased group specialization and co-operation. Without this no 
further progress for the human race is possible. If democracy 
means a loose social organization and greater freedom of the indi- 
vidual, it is doomed. If it means specialization and co-operation, it 
is the road to social welfare. 

Life and mind as achievements 
In conclusion, evolution seems to be a process of achievement, in 
which, step by step, higher values arc won. Life itself is one of these 
values; mind is one; science is one; social organization is one. Dare 
we go further and say vdth Hegel that philosophy, art, and religion 
arc the final values toward which the world is striving, or shall we 
say that consciousness itself is the highest round of the ladder? 

I do not think we can answer these questions yet; but if it be true 
that evolution is a process of achievement, a great movement in the 
realization of vaiues, then it becomes no longer a gospel of despair, 
as it has so often been, but a gospel of hope. 
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CHAPTER XII 

IS THERE PURPOSE IN NATURE? 

In this chapter we discuss a very old philosophical problem, that of 
ends or purposes. Is there purpose or design in nature? Does the 
world have a goal, or end, or purpose? Teleology is the name applied 
to the study of these questions. It is from two Greek words mean- 
ing the science or study of ends. 

Purpose in human affairs 

It is very evident that human beings work toward ends. The- 
oretically, whatever we do, we do for a purpose. You have a pur- 
pose in reading this book, perhaps to gain a knowledge of pliilosophy, 
perhaps to prepare for an examination. If you make anything, it is 
made for a purpose; and each part of it has its OAvn purpose. The 
motor car has a purpose. Every casting in it, every bolt, spring, 
pinion, rod, gasket, bushing, flange, or ball has its purpose. It is 
natural for us to think teleologically; that is, as if everything had a 
purpose, just as it has in human affairs. It is natural for us to think 
that ever}'’ part of the human body has a purpose. The child seems 
instinctively to be a teleologist, for he is always asking the question, 
What is this for? He seems to take it for granted that everything 
in the world has a purpose, just as he assumes that everything which 
man makes has a purpose. 

But when the child grows up and begins to reflect, he sees that the 
subject presents difficulties. He sees clearly enough that human 
beings, who can think and look forward and make plans, act pur- 
posively. But is it so certain that there is any purpose outside the 
human mind? Science seems to teach that everything in nature 
acts not purposively, but mechanically. Whatever happens in 
nature, the falling of a stone, the erosion of a continent, the forma- 
tion of a snowflake, happens mechanically; that is, its action is 
rigorously determined by preceding physical conditions. Every 
phenomenon in nature is fully accounted for by the sum total of 
physical conditions preceding it. A physicist, as soon as he stops to 
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inquire \vhat things arc /or, deserts his scientific standpoint; for tlie 
latter always presupposes that tlie complete explanation of things is 
found in the diain of physical sequences whidi conditions them. 

Take the automobile again. Its parts do not act purposively — 
they act blindly and mechanically, follo^dng definite mechanical 
laws. The horn honks, not to warn of the approach of the car, but 
because a current of electricity has been turned into a certain circuit 
and m .chanically causes the xnbration of a certain diaphragm. A 
wheel turns, not to propel the car, but because a certain amount of 
physical energ}' has been communicated to the axle; and if anything 
goes wrong idth the medianism, no part of the car can adjust itself 
in an adaptive way to the new situation, but grinds itself out ac- 
cording to fixed mechanical law. So also of the tree or human body. 
The sap in the tree is stirred to action, not to attain any end, but 
because of the mechanical influence of the sunlight. The muscles of 
the body contract, not in order to deliver a blow, but because of the 
inflow of muscular and nervous encrg)% 

i Pursuing this line of thought the reader may say: I think I see 
through the riddle. The parts of the motor car, of course, all act 
mechanically according to fixed physical laws; but it is still true 
that every wheel, valve, and washer has a function to perform, and 
this function may be regarded as a purpose, if we think of the whole 
■ machine as planned or dcsig7ied by an inventor or a mechanic. The 
purpose is outside the machine in the mind of the man who designed 
it. 

Apparent purpose in nature 

And now, he continues, let me think about the tree and the human 
body. AH the parts nncsl act mechanically, and yet there seems to 
be a purpose in them, just as in the parts of the motor car. Cer- 
tainly the purpose of the eye is to see, and of the thumb to grasp, 
and of the teeth to bite and chew; but since they are physical objects 
governed by physical laws, the purpose must reside outside the body 
in some world-builder, or God. In other words, the tree and the 
human body must have been designed by someone having the mental 
power of vision to see an end to be accomplished, and then to adapt 
the instrument to the end; for it is quite clear — to take the case of 
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the tree — that there is a plan or purpose in its parts — the leaves 
to serve as the lungs of the tree taking up the carbon dioxide from the 
air, the rootlets to absorb the moisture from the earth, the strong 
trunk to resist the winds, the rough bark to protect the vital parts 
beneath. Likewise the warm fur of the musk ox and the sharp tooth 
of the tiger have their purpose. 

In other words, the various parts of the body or the tree or the 
flower or the blade of grass are instmments for accomplishing certain 
ends, just as the parts of a motor car are instruments, each for a 
certain purpose; but, like the parts of the motor car, none of these 
instruments acts purposively. They blindly follow mechanical laws. 

All this sounds very reasonable, and it seems to imply that animal 
bodies and plants and trees are in some way the product of intel- 
ligence and design; and, since they are not the product of human 
intelligence, they must be the work of a cosmic intelligence, or God. 

But it is just an a^ialogy 

As we think about the matter more carefully, we begin to see 
that our reasoning was nothing but analog}^ The parts of animal 
bodies and of plants have a striking resemblance to the parts of an 
automobile in this only, that they perform certain functions in such 
a way as to contribute to a final result, speed on the part of the 
motor car, and life or activity on the part of the animal. By analogy 
we infer that, since the motor car is the product of an outside intel- 
ligence, the plant and animal body must be also. What we really 
see in plant and animal bodies is a very wonderful adaplaiiofi. There 
is an adaptation between the parts of the tree and the. environment, 
the latter consisting of sun and soil and air. There is an adaptation 
between the fur of the oolar bear and the climate. 

Adaptation 

Now, just what is adaptation and what does it imply? Does it 
imply a mind which has thought of the adaptation and designed it; 
or is it nothing more than a relation of fitness or adjustment to the 
conditions under which an organism lives? Does adaptation imply 
a purpose? Could it not have been attained by organisms through 
the method of trial and error? Has not Darwin explained it by the 
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action of natural selection operating on small chance variations? If 
so, is not our whole analog}' between the motor car and the tree a fal- 
lacious one? Furthermore, do we have in nature any such perfect 
adaptations as we have in human machines? Are there not count- 
less cases of maladaptation, such as the city and the earthquake, or 
the migrator}' instincts of the birds and the late storms of spring 
which kill them by thousands? 

But. if we reject purpose as an e.xplanation of adaptation, what is 
the alternative? Is chance the alternative? Are we, then, to sup- 
pose that all the world of beauty and order came fortuitously into 
being? Did the order which we see in the movements of the heav- 
enly bodies just happen? Did it just happen that there is a moon to 
light our way at night? Did the grateful alternation of sunshine 
and rain just happen? Did it just happen that the air is fit to breathe 
and that the Earth brings forth fruits and grains fit to serve as food? 
That this orderly world has come about by the chance collisions of 
atoms of matter is more difficult to believe, as someone has said, 
than that Shakespeare’s plays should happen from an explosion in 
a printing oflice. 

WTiat, then, are we to do? That the world has come about by 
chance seems impossible to believe; at any rate, we will not believe 
it until we have exhausted all other hypotheses. On the other 
hand, that the world is a great machine, designed and created by 
some transcendent world-builder for some definite purpose, as the 
mechanic creates a motor car, seems like a childish analogy having 
little scientific value. 

But are there not other possibilities? Are chance and_purpose 
the only alternatives? And if there are no other alternatives, might 
wesa^fhaTthe world is purposive vdthout going so far as to think 
of it as a kind of manufactured article, planned and executed by 
some anthropomorphic god? Clearly the problem needs a great 
deal of reflective thought. A glance at the history of the subject 
will first be helpful. 

Historical 

There was an old Greek philosopher named Anaxagoras, who dis- 
covered that the world is made out of a vast number of little atoms. 
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Atoms, he thought, would serve as the material of the world, but 
what imparts to the atoms their original motion^ Anaxagoras 
needed a moving catise, and, therefore, affirmed that w as this 
moving cause. But we can hardly say that Anaxagoras was a 
teleologist, for he considered mind to be merely an initial cause of 
the world, not a designing intelligence. 

Next caine Socrates, who said that Anaxagoras did well to in- 
troduce mind as the cause of the world movement, but that he did 
not make enough use of this principle, for he, Socra tes, saw.evidences 
of benevolent intelligence^and design in all the works of nature, in- 
stancing the beautiful adaptations seen in the human body, such as 
the protection of the eyes by the bony ridge above them and by the 
eyelashes and eyebrows. Socrates, therefore, is a representative of 
that view, already referred to, according to which the world is con- 
ceived somewhat after the manner of a machine, but a machine 
I which is designed and planned by an outside intelligence. This view is 
• sometimes called the carpenter theory of the Univer^, or the watch- 
i maker theory, giving us a static rather tKanaHynamic purposiveness. 

Plato was no less confident than Socrates, his teacher, that the 
world is purposive, but he held the theory in a less anthropomorphic 
and mechanical form. The world, Plato believed, is through and 
through rational and orderly. It is a “cosmos,” not a chaos. Its 
ultimate realities are Ideas, and the world becomes real in proportion 
as crude “matter” takes on these ideal forms. In Plato’s philo- 
sophy the eternal Ideas are types or patterns, of which individual 
things are imperfect copies. The Good and the Beautiful are, for 
instance, eternal values which are to be copied. With Plato the 
world has a meaning and its meaning is to realize the perfection of 
the eternal Ideas. A philosophy which speaks of cosmic values, 
ideas, patterns, and types is thoroughly .teleological. Surely^ we 
have here in Plato, right at the beginning of the controversy, a won- 
derful conception of the Universe, which is quite different both from 
the crude theory of chance and the mechanical watchmaker theory 
of Socrates. Plato, to be sure, did not work out this part of his 
philosophy with great clearness or consistency; but it was certainly 
' an epoch in the history of thought -when it was first proposed that 
i. the world is a movement in the realization of values. 
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Following Plato, Aristotle also held a world %dew thoroughly teleo- 
logical. In some passages he speaks of design quite after the man- 
ner of Socrates. Ever}'thing in the world has what Aristotle calls 
a “final cause,” or purpose. The end for which a thing e.xists is a 
true cause of tlie existence of that thing, just as much as any efficient 
or mechanical cause. These ends Aristotle called causes, a 
phrase which has become classical in the discussion of the problem 
of purpose. We must not ever confuse final causes ■with first causes 
or with ordinary mechanical causes. 

As we'get into the spirit of Aristotle’s philosophy, however, we 
discover that it is a kind of immanent d}mamic purposiveness which 
he advocated. The world was never created, but is an eternal pro- 
cess or movement or development, in which the potential is always 
passing on into the actual, and the actual is the ideal. We may say 
that animal species, human beings, states, institutions, and justice 
are ideas which nature is realizing, or as we might almost say, which 
nature is striving to realize. 

But, Aristotle continues, -what is the initial force or prime mover 
of the great world-development process? It must have some cause. 
Here Aristotle offers a suggestion very rich and provocative of our 
thinking, for he says that the Prime Mover, or God, moves the 
world by attracting it. The final ideal reality is good, hence desired. 
This daring conception of the Universe as a great process of realiza- 
tion dra'wn onward by the ■vision of an ideal end almost takes one’s 
breath away. Could it be true? Could it be reconciled with our 
modern evolutionary philosophy? 

Meanwhile, another great Greek thinker, Democritus, utterly 
denied the existence of any cosmic intelligence, plan, purpose, goal, 
or ideals. The Universe is a concourse of material atoms, them- 
selves in eternal motion, whose mechanical configurations constitute 
aU objects of experience. Epicurus and Lucretius, representing the 
later Epicurean school, developed this anti-teleological view, deny- 
ing that nature has ends or purposes or any goal — denying also 
that ends or purposes do in any way act as causes determining the 
course of events. During the Middle Ages, it was the world ■view of 
Plato and Aristotle, rather than that of Democritus and the Epi- 
cureans, which found general acceptance. The tendency increased. 
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however, to go back to the form of statement held by Socrates. God 
designed and created the world. It was even thought that the Earth 
is the center of the Universe and was especially planned as a residence 
for man. This view finds its crowning exposition in Dante’s Divitie 
Comedy^ where the whole Universe is a grand and mighty drama, 
existing for man and his redemption. 

General purposiveness in nature was supported by Bruno, New- 
ton, Leibniz, Voltaire, and later by Goethe, John Stuart Mill, and 
many others. In scientific circles, however, a teleological view 
of nature was opposed from the time of Descartes. Plant and 
animal bodies and even the human body, as Descartes taught, 
were machines pure and simple. The introduction of final 
causes, said Francis Bacon, has done much to retard the progress 
of science, which is concerned only with physical causes. Spinoza 
and Hobbes likewise excluded all teleological notions from their 
philosophy, 

Parenthetically we may remark here — and this should throw 
light on the whole subject — that the conception of the world as a 
mere mechanical sequence of events, in which each step is deter- 
mined and fully explained by the preceding ones, was a conception 
perfectly fitted to Francis Bacon’s purpose, which was not to under- 
stand the world, but to use it, to control it, to exploit it. The world is 
“explained” by a knowledge of its mechanical sequences, if by ex- 
planation you mean that kind of understanding which enables us to 
make use of natural forces. One of the objects of the natural sciences 
is to gain acquaintance with the chain of seqnoices which are ob- 
served in nature and the uniformities which we see, in order that, 
desiring any particular kind of behavior, we may know how to get it. 
Such knowledge is highly useful in the practical arts, in commerce, 
and in industry. Our tremendous success in predicting events, in 
controlling the forces of nature and in bending them to our material 
needs is due to Bacon’s method. Philosophy, however, is an at- 
tempt to interpret the world, and no mere observation of sequences 
leads to such interpretation. Possibly the world has no end or pur- 
pose just in the human sense of the word purpose; but it undoubtedly 
has a plan, if by plan is meant a pattern, or a determinate order, 
rather than a design. Indeed, we may even say that it has a desig7i. 
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if b)'- this word is meant not something designed, but something of 
which the unity and meaning can be discerned. 

Returning to the histoiy^ of the controversy, although Descartes 
himself applied the mechanistic conception only to the materially 
extended world, not including the free activity of thought or the 
purposes of God, yet it was easy after his time to extend the concep- 
tion to the whole Universe, utterly denying any kind of cause except 
efScient or material causes. It seemed, however, a little difficult 
for the mechanists to account for adaptation in nature, especially in 
the organic world. Paley, a theologian of the eighteenth centurj’-, 
wrote a work whose purpose was to prove the existence of God by 
the evidences of intelligent design in the world ; and he used the now 
well-known comparison of the watch and the human eye. The mani- 
fold parts of the watch and their adaptation to one another and to 
the purpose of keeping time are no more evidence of an intelligent 
designer than are the equally manifold and wonderful parts of the 
human eye, which was clearly made for the purpose of sight. In- 
stances of adaptation in nature, such as the wonders of the human 
body and the marvelous instincts of animals, may be heaped 
up imtil the non-scientific reader is easily’ persuaded that nature 
is crammed with evidence of intelligent and conscious purpose.^ 
It would seem to be impossible to account for such adaptations by 
chance, and it was assumed that conscious design was the only 
alternative, an argument that was rather ineffectively met by the 
opponents of teleology instancing the many cases of maladaptation 
in the world, and of sin and death and suffering. But with the 
coming of the Darwinian theory of natural selection interest in this 
kind of argument lapsed. 

Darwin's contribution 

But while the citing of cases of maladaptation may not weaken 
the old argument for design, this argument was immensely weakened 
by the coming of the theory of evolution in the nineteenth century, 
and especially by Darwin’s theory of natural selection. These cast 

* A collection of such instances and a modernized form of Paley’s argument may be found 
in a book by J. N. Shearman, entitled The Natural Theology of Evolution. A more modem 
treatment may be found in the recent symposium entitled The Great Design edited by Frances 
Mason (The Macmillan Company, 1935). 
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a wholly new light on the old puzzle of adaptation and greatly 
strengthened the position of the mechanists; for it was now thought 
possible to explain adaptation in the organic world otherwise than 
by either chance or design, namely, by gradual small variations and 
natural selection of the fittest. Even the human eye, or any other 
marvel of adaptation, or any of the wonderful animal instincts, could 
be explained in this way. Given only plenty of time, variation, 
heredity, and the struggle for existence, and a single group of cells on 
the surface of the body fortuitously sensitive to light might develop 
into such a complicated organ as the eye, quite on mechanistic 
principles. 

Hereupon the old watchmaker theory of the Universe propounded 
by Socrates, nourished by Dante, developed in a, childish form by 
! Paley, feU. into complete disrepute. Science explains all things by 
, simple mechanical causation, and it is unnecessary to call in any 
,1 designing God, or even any mystic vital force 

Purpose in inorganic nature 

' That purposiveness in some sense prevails in the world of living 
f organisms seems to be unquestionable, as we shall see presently; but 
,is there any evidence whatever that it prevails in the sphere of the 
"inorganic? 

Long ago the Hebrew poet wrote that the heavens declare the 
glory of God and the firmament showeth his handiwork. Other 
poets, philosophers, and religious teachers have expressed the belief 
that the order and beauty of nature are evidences either of an intel- 
ligent creator or of an immanent indwelling intelligent mind. But 
the modern reader is not greatly impressed by their inferences, since 
he believes that science, for which he has a sort of reverential ardor, 
teaches otherwise. Although perhaps the man of to_day.isdnclined 
to place too much confidence in the opinions of scientists on matters 
lying outside their special fields, nevertheless it would be very 
interesting indeed to find out, if we could, their opinions regarding 
purpose in nature. This might be somewhat difficult, since the 
scientist, if questioned on this subject, would probably say that his 
interests lie within a certain group of phenomena, and that within 
this group his aim is to give an accurate and complete description of 
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{.he facts, and to explain these facts as far as he is able. By ex- 
planation, he says, he means the noting and recording of the causes 
and conditions under ^vhich things arise and the laws of their 
changes, growth and development — and by cause he means cflicicnt 
cause, not final cause or purpose. As a scientist he is not concerned 
with purposes and ends in nature. 

But suppose the scientist were pressed for his o^^•n personal opmion 
as regards ends and values, or intelligence manifested in nature. 
Only a straw vote, no doubt, could gather the opinions of scientists 
on this question. Such a vote, if it could be taken, would probably 
reveal that their opinions are much dixddcd. Llany would say that ’ 
they can sec no cxddencc of purpose, plan, or ends in nature. Many 
others would express their belief in an immanent soul or intelligence. • 
Others would accept a belief in a first intelligent cause, and still 
others would say that back of all and perhaps identical with all is 
something which may be called INIind. 

Many attempts have been made to gather the opinions of scientists 
on this subject. Two of these, made in recent years, lie on my desk. 
One is edited by Frances IMason and is entitled The Grcal D csii’n,^ 
with an Introduction by the late Sir Arthur Thomson. The chapters 
are written by fourteen eminent scientists, among w'hom are Robert 
Grant Aitkens, James Arnold Crowdher, C. Lloj^d Morgan, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, and Hans Driesch. The articles as a whole indicate 
the belief of the authors that when w’e “contemplate the order in 
Nature, the system of the spheres, the universality of lawq w'e seem 
to see a great design” — “a pattern in the whole,” and that the i 
world exhibits “evidence of an Infinite Intelligence that holds the 
w^orlds in order.” This work does not profess to furnish any cross 
section of scientific opinion on design in nature, but gives the ^’iew'S 
of a certain number of eminent scientists. The second book is en- 
titled Has Science JD.iscpvercd^God? A Symposium of Modern Sci- 
entific Opinion.^ In this work are gathered the views of sixteen men 
of science. It includes chapters by Millikan, Mather, Eddington, 
Conklin, Einstein, Julian Huxley, McDougall, Pupin, Jeans and 
others. In summation the editor says; 

^ The Great Desl^nf edited by Frances Mason (The Macmillan Company, 1934)* 

^ JIas Science Discovered God? Gathered and edited by Edward H. Cotton (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1931). 
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The conclusion of some of the best scientific minds civilization has 
produced, as stated in this discussion, proving that we are not living 
in a mechanistic dispensation, but in a universe of order and design 
responding perfectly to the nicety of mathematical law, and of benefi- 
cent purpose also, is not only one of the most important facts that 
confronts us — it is the most important. It may be the human appeal 
of Huxley, the mysticism of Eddington, the reverence of Mather, the 
convictions of Millikan or the simple faith of Einstein. Whatever its 
form, it is sending men’s minds rapidly forward to belief in the “vision 
splendid.” 

Although this book also does not profess to represent a cross- 
section of scientific opinion, it is interesting as setting forth the views 
of men whose names have become so well known. 

Mention was made in a previous chapter of Henderson’s study of 
purposiveness in inorganic nature.^ Such studies as this are in- 
teresting for the reason that, since natural selection has so long been 
relied upon to disprove purposiveness in the organic world, and since 
it can have no application to the inorganic world, the presence of 
purposiveness in the latter would be a real evidence of some funda- 
mental purposiveness in nature generally. Henderson finds that 
before fife appeared upon our planet there was a peculiar fitness of 
the environment for it, which appears to be in the nature of a prep- 
aration. We may not be justified in speaking of it as a preparation; 
but the fitness is apparent and needs an explanation. 

Among remarkable illustrations of this fitness, Henderson men- 
tions the presence upon the cooling surface of the Earth of the 
necessary proportions of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, and the 
peculiar character of their compounds; the great quantities of water 
and carbonic acid; the nearly constant temperature of the ocean; 
the ample rainfall; the unique expansion of water at the freezing 
point, preventing our rivers and lakes from freezing solid in winter; 
the thermal qualities of water, together with its high specific heat 
moderating the siunmer and winter heat of the Earth; and the latent 
heat and solvent power of water. All these and many other pe- 
culiarities of the environment illustrate its unique and remarkable 
fitness for life. “Water, of its very nature, as it occurs automatically 

^ Luwrence J. Henderson, The Fitness of the Environment ^ and The Order of Nature, 
Henderson is Professor of Biological Chemistry in Harvard University. 
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in the process of cosmic evolution, is fit, vnth a fitness no less mar- 
velous and varied than that fitness of the organism which has been 
won by the process of adaptation in the course of organic evolution.” 

These are only a few of the noteworthy instances in inorganic 
nature anticipatory, as it would seem, of life and its requirements. 
What conclusions are we to draw from such a situation as this? 
Only one conclusion is possible, as Henderson believes. There is' 
a hitherto unrecognized order in nature, whose exact laws -we are asj 
yet unable to fathom. It is almost infinitely improbable that the' 
unique totality of properties of the physical elements which providej 
the maximal fitness for organic life should be the result of accident. 

The connection between these properties of the elements, almost 
infinitely improbable as the result of contingency, can only be regarded, 
is in truth only fully intelligible even if mechanistically explained, as 
a preparation for the evolutionary’ process. By this I mean to say 
that it resembles adaptation 

Hence we are obliged to regard this collection of properties as in 
some intelligible sense a preparation for the processes of planetary 
evolution.... Therefore the properties of the elements must for the 
present be regarded as possessing a teleological character.* 

Mechanism rules throughout the world, but does not rule supreme.- 
There is an organization and order independent of mechanism. Not 
only is life itself something transcending mechanism, but the tend- 
ency toward life is also something transcending it. 

But now, how are we to interpret this tendency, this teleological 
character of the inorganic world? Shall we say that it indicates a 
purpose, or design? Henderson does not take this further step. 
His aim is not to interpret in any human terms the order which he 
finds in nature, but rather to limit himself to the necessary implica- 
tions of the actual facts which science discerns. He does, however, 
go so far as to compare the primeval tendency which is discovered 
through the whole process of evolution to the work of an architect 
who designs a house. 

But perhaps the most interesting of his conclusions is that the 
Universe is “biocentric.” Since, now, there was a time when no life 
existed on the Earth, this statement can mean nothing else than that 

* The Order of Nature (Harvard University Press), pp. 190, 192. 
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the world in its inorganic stage looks forward to the coining of life, 
is adjusted to it, is in some sense a preparation for it. At any rate, 
“the properties of matter and the course of cosmic evolution are now 
seen to be intimately related to the structure of the living being and 
to its activities.” * As Whitehead says, “It is the essence of life that 
it exists for its own sake, as the intrinsic reaping of value.” “ 

The biological point of view 

When we begin to study the simplest living organism, we find that 
there is something which eludes the mechanical scheme; and this is 
life. A full description of the physical and chemical processes in a 
living organism docs not give a complete understanding of it; there 
is something else which can only be expressed by the introduction of 
{ teleological concepts. We arc up on another level of reality and we 
1 need new categories to explain what happens there. 

The cause-and-cfTect relation, so fundamental in the mechanical 
sciences, no longer furnishes the key to the world of living organisms; 
a new relation appears, namely, that of means and end. It does not, 
of course, replace the relation of cause and effect; it supplements it. 
With the coming of life, something appears which we must designate 
as value. Life is a good; and whatever contributes to it is an instru- 
mental good; for instance, food, air, water, sex, exercise. 

In physics the data arc taken as external to and independent of each 
other. That is of the essence of the procedure of the matliematical 
physicist. His symbols take no cognisance of beha^^our as exhibited 
in life or purposive action. But when we are observing a living or- 
ganism tliis is just what we must take account of. We cannot get at 
the meaning or the reality of our data if we take them as if e.xisting in 
isolation from each other. It is characteristic of the phenomena with 
which we are here concerned that the details of form, movement, and 
chemical composition which we distinguish in diem are essentially and 
not accidentally connected with each other. “We are accustomed to 
the fact that a limb, or even a bone, of a certain build is associated with 
a whole body of a certain build. We know also that if an animal is 
breathing we may e.xpect to find its heart beating and all its other 
organs in a state of more or less evident acti\dty. We associate to- 
gether the details of structure and activity as those of a living animal; 

* The Fitness of the Environment (The Macmillan Company), p. 312. 

^ Alfred North Whitehead, Nature and Life (The University of Chicago Press, 1934), p. 9. 
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we thinlv and speak of it as alive, and we regard its structure and 
activities as the expression or inanifestation of its life. What I wish 
to maintain is that in so regarding a living organism we use an hy- 
pothesis which is for biology just as intelligible, just as elementary, 
just as true to the facts kno'VNm, and just as good a scientific working 
hjT'Othesis, as is the h>Tpothesis of the indestructibilit}^ of matter for 
physics and chemistry.” * 

When biological science speaks of conditions as beneficial” or 
^‘harmful” for the organism; when it calls some chemical substances 
‘^foods,” others “waste-products”; when it speaks of the “function” 
of an organ, or through the concept of “organization” interprets the 
parts in the light of the whole; when, in dealing with “growth,” “be- 
ha\dor,” “reproduction,” etc., it applies the concept of Uie maintenance 
or development of each characteristic type of living structure — its 
language is full of the kind of teleology which the term “value,” or, if 
it be preferred “ objective value,” is here intended to cover. \^Tierever, 
broadly speaking, the facts challenge us to say, not merely that B is 
the effect of A, but that B is the reason 'why or that for the sake of 'which 
A exists or occurs, there we have the immanent piirposweness of living 
things. 

When we ask what character in natural objects, or in nature as a 
whole, exhibits this immanent purposiveness, this “design,” most 
clearly, the answer must surely be that it is organization — not merely 
in the static sense of a systematic structure of differentiated parts, 
but in the dynamic sense of this structure at work and functioning 
as a whole, responding through its organs (which are very literally 
“instruments”) to its environment, adapting that environment to 
itself and itself to it. A purposive structure, in Kant’s famous phrase, 
is one in which parts and whole are reciprocally means and ends. The 
subordination of the parts to the whole lies precisely in that delicate 
mutual adjustment of the parts which, in respect of their functioning, 
we call regtdafive^ and which in form as well as in function yields the 
characteristic individuality — one might almost say, using the word 
in the artistic sense, “the effect” — of each living thing. Aristotle 
went straight to the heart of the matter when he compared this or- 
ganization of each lifting thing to the order of a commonwealth. 
“And the animal organism must be conceived after the similitude of 
a well-governed commonwealth. When order is once established in it, 
there is no more need of a separate monarch to preside over each several 
task. The individuals each play their assigned part as it is ordered, 
and one thing follows another in its accustomed order. So in animals 

^ Viscount Haldane, The Philosophy of Humanism and of Other Subjects (Yale University 
Press), pp. 208-09. The quotation is from Viscount Haldane’s brother, J. S. Haldane, The 
New Physiology (1919), p. 31. 
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there is the same orderliness — nature taking the place of custom and 
each part naturally doing its work as nature has composed them.” 
We have here clearly what in the language of modern biology is ex- 
pressed as “the conception of the living thing as an autonomous unit 
in which every part is functionally related to every other and exists 
as the servant of the whole.” * 

Non-mechanical concepts 

In the realm of organic life we need have no hesitation in using the 
word purposive. It is a concept as useful in the study of life and 
mind as is that of motion in physics. Try to understand a political 
institution, or a social organization, or a commercial enterprise, with- 
out the concept of purpose; then see whether you have any better 
success in understanding the functions and structures of the human 
body, of the bird’s wing, or the instincts of the ant or bee, without 
this concept. Even the simplest organism selects certain things for 
food and avoids other things because they do or do not serve its 
purpose. Also in the primary division of the cell there is a selective 
process, by which, when the chromosomes divide, a selection is made 
from the material in the cytoplasm suitable to its use. The rootlets 
of the plant select from the soil those elements which serve its pur- 
pose. There is purpose in the nest which the bird builds, namely, 
the hatching and rearing of the young. We can give a detailed ac- 
count of the mechanism of the bird’s movements, the physical forces 
involved, just as we can of the behavior of the men conducting a 
political campaign; but these movements and forces do not tell the 
whole story. Concepts such as matter, motion, cause and effect are 
good and wholly pertinent — only they are not sufficient. No 
doubt such concepts as purpose, means, end, value, do not tell the 
whole story either; but they are quite as necessary as the concepts 
of mechanics in coming to an understanding of the facts of life. 
In organic bodies the part is for the sake of the whole and the integrity 
of the whole is a value; and this is all that is necessary to give us the 
teleological or purposive character of nature. 

In the organism there is manifest a development from birth to 
death, a development, too, controlled in the interests of the species 

^ R. F, A. Hoernle, Slttdies in Contemporary Metaphysics (Harcourt, Brace and Company), 
pp. 159, 160* The quotations are from Aristotle, De Part. An,t 645a, 20, and Henderson, 
The Order of NalurC) p. 21. 
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to which the individual belongs. The end governs in these respects 
also, just as it supersedes the relationship of e.xternality. Here the 
end is no external force or event. It is simply the fundamental char- 
acter of the phenomenon, a character which endures through succession 
and change and is present throughout their course, moulding the 
development to its ovm purpose. There is apparent discontinuity 
at moments, there is accident, there is the contingency inseparable 
from externality. But the tendency remains unfaltering.' 

Many of the new views of evolution, which have been mentioned, 
imply the notion of an end or purpose. Orthogenesis, in whatever 
form it is held, is teleological. Wlien we say that evolution has a 
direction, when it is spoken of as creative, as a struggle for freedom, as 
a process of realization, as having a drift, as strategical, as consisting 
essentially of co-operation or mutual sendee, as comparable to the 
work of an artist, as proceeding from the itecds of the organism — 
then a teleological world view is implied. It is implied also by all 
such expressions as an inner directing principle, an ervolutionary urge, a 
primordial direction and co-ordination of energies. Even the phrase 
struggle for existence implies the notion of an end. 

The interpretatio7i 

If, then, nature even in its inorganic stage shows evidence of order, 
structure, organization, harmonious unity; if in the realm of living 
organisms it shows values, ends, and purposes; if evolution is se- 
lective, showing direction and co-operation, how finally is all this 
to be interpreted? Is the world purposive in the sense of being 
purposed? Has it a design in the sense of being designed? If so, we 
must introduce the notion of mind, and think of the world movement 
as something planned or designed by a mind which can imagine in 
advance an end or purpose, and in some way will it, or create it, or 
cause it to come into being. The world would exist, then, first as 
idea, and our tendency would be to think- of the idea as a kind of effi- 
cient cause, or at least as one of the conditions or antecedents of the 
coming of the world into being. 

If we introduce mind as a world cause, it would not, of course, be 
necessary to think of it in a crudely anthropomorphic form, as if a 

* Viscount Haldane, The Reign of Relativity, p. 324. 
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world-builder, working upon plastic or resistant material, planned, 
contrived, designed, or manufactured the world after the manner of 
the old watchmaker theory. We should think of the world as the 
expression or manifestation of an infinite or absolute mind or self; 
or we should think of mind as immanent in the world, an indwelling 
spirit or intelligence working through evolution and the laws of na- 
' ture in a spiritually ordered world. Practically all our modern 
idealistic, pcrsonalistic, thcistic, or pan-psychic systems of philos- 
ophy have this great thought in common : The world is essentially 
rational, purposive, and teleological, being the manifestation or ex- 
pression of an infinite, absolute, or indwelling mind, consciousness, 
self, spirit, or God. So taught Fichte, Hegel, Fechner, Lotze, 
Wundt, Paulsen, Bradley, Royce, Bowne; and so arc teaching at the 
present time many of our leading American, French, German, and 
Italian philosophers. It is not necessary to suppose that the in- 
dwelling cosmic mind, the world soul, the divine presence, must 
work just as our minds do, if we arc to call its action purposive. As 
Bosanquet has pointed out, we may still speak of an action as pur- 
posive without considering the “end” as the completion of a serial 
process in which means and end have a temporal relation. Con- 
sider, for instance, any organic product, say a flower. 

It is ridiculous to say that such a product arises by accident; that is, 
as a by-product of the interaction of elements in whose nature and 
general laws of combination no such result is immanent, as tliough we 
were dealing with the insight of a human contriver, by which the more 
complex developments and combinations were not anticipated — On 
the other hand, we must not say that “purpose is operative” in tlie 
flower or the wave, if that is to mean that we ascribe them to an end 
or idea, somehow superinduced upon the course of their elements by 
a power comparable to finite consciousness, operating as it were ab 
extra, and out of a detached spontaneity of its ovm. If the former 
notion spelt accident, this spells miracle.^ 

The evidence is rather strong, as we have, seen, that the world is 
purposive in the sense of exhibiting order, pattern, “design,” organi- 
zation, structure, value, ends; and certainly the most natural, if not 

^ Bernard Bosanquet^ The Prhtcipic of Individuality and Value (copyrighted by The Mac- 
millan Company* Reprinted by permission), pp. 147, 148, 149. 
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the most logical, explanation of this fact is the presence of mind im- 
manent in the world. That the action of the “divine mind ” is idea- 
tional, volitional, actuated by desire, like the finite human mind, is 
not necessarily implied in a purposive world. It is not even implied 
that such a mind is conscious, if by consciousness we mean that 
awareness and togetherness of thought which characterizes finite 
minds. The question of the attributes of creative mind is not, how- 
ever, before us now; the only problem that concerns us here is 
whether any better hypothesis is possible to explain the evident pur- 
posiveness of the world than the presence of mind either external to 
and transcending nature or immanent and indwelling in nature. It 
is significant, indeed, that so careful a scholar and scientist as L. T. 
Hobhouse says that his later investigations have led him to believe 
that something of the nature of mind is to be carried further down in 
the organic world than he has pre\dously believed ; and even to raise 
the question whether mind may not be the essential driving force in 
all evolutionary change.' 

The new teleology 

Is there, however, any other possible way of explaining teleology 
than by the assumption of a mind in nature realizing ends through a 
process of envisagement? No doubt the reader mil say there simply 
is no alternative. IJ there is purpose in the world, there must be 
mind antecedent to the end. But let us see whether this is neces- 
sarily true. Possibly it is nothing but an inveterate habit that leads 
us to think always of efficient causality and no other kind, a habit 
much encouraged by oxir modern devotion to the physical sciences. 
Why must we always think that a thing is to be explained by w'hat 
goes before? Why may it not be explained by the end for which it is 
indispensable? Ever since Kant in his striking Critique of Judgment 
taught lis that an organism is something in which whole and part 
are reciprocally determined, philosophers have been puzzling over 
this strange problem and wondering whether we have a new kind of 
teleology here. In these concluding paragraphs let us consider this 
new way of regarding purposiveness in nature, and if the view seems 
strange and hard to understand, let us consider it merely as an in- 

* L. T. Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, 2d ed., p. ix. 
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teresting path of promise to be neither hastily rejected nor accepted. 

Windelband has formulated this new teleology very clearly: 

In the provinces of physics and chemistry we naturally express our- 
selves in mechanical terms: in the province of biology in teleological 
language. When o.xygen and hydrogen combine in the proportion 
1:2, ^Ye get water; but we may just as well say, if there is to be water, 
o.xygen and hydrogen must, etc. On the other hand, we say that if 
an organism is to have differentiated sensations of light, it must have 
a peripheral structure like the eye; and in this case a converse mecha- 
nistic expression would not suit our purpose, at least unless we express 
tlie invertibility of the causal relation by adding the word “only.” 
Thus w'e may say: Only at a moderate temperature are organisms 
produced, and therefore, if organisms are to be produced, a moderate 
temperature is needed. This form of expression is most frequently 
found in connection with the complex isolated events of history. Only 
where we have a spiritual atmosphere like that of Germany in the 
eighteenth century and a genius like Goethe is a Fatisl possible; in 
order to have a Fa^tsl we need, etc. 

When we inquire into the correctness of these expressions, we must 
first make their meaning quite clear. Let us take the classical illustra- 
tion of the organism. Its vital activity and its development are made 
possible only by these definite organs and their no less definite func- 
tions. But these definite organs and functions are, in turn, only 
possible in this organism. -Hence the whole, which causes the effect, 
determines the parts which are required for it. They are only in it; 
and it is possible only through them. In this reciprocal dependence 
of the whole and the parts Kant has given us the classic definition of 
an organism. A watch is a whole that may be put together out of 
pre-existing wheels, etc. But the organism must itself produce the 
parts of which it is to consist. From this we get two fundamental 
types of the construction of a whole: tlie mechanical and the organic. 
In the one the parts precede the whole and produce it by being put 
together. In the organic whole, on the other hand, the parts them- 
selves are conditioned by the whole and are only possible in it. In 
the organic whole, therefore, the end, which is to come qut of it, 
determines the beginning. 

This latter formulation is at first sight too much for ordinary views 
of causation. The determination of the beginning by the end seems 
paradorical and impossible.__^ That the pre-existing should determine 
the present seems natural enough, though it is not 'quite so self-evident, 
as it seems at first sight; but how can the future, which does not yet 
exist, do anything? How can it itself determine the process of an event 
to which alone it ■will owe its existence? It seems to be, not merely 
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incomprehensible, but impossible. We may, however, at once weaken 
the force of these objections by a few general considerations. In tlie 
first place, it has already been shown that causal determination by 
something pre-existing is, though a very common idea, yet one that 
proves logically incomprehensible when it is closely studied. Then 
there is another thing. If we, for instance, regard the time-relation 
as phenomenal, we see that pre-existence or post-existence is merely a 
thought-form of our restricted intellect, which ought not to make so 
much of the paradox of teleological dependence; the less so, as this 
way of looking at things is found to be impossible for certain groups 
in the phenomenal world. Both Aristotle and Schclling laid stress 
on this principle of indispensability, and Fichte, when he so clearly 
grasped that what ought to be is the reason of all being, pointed out 
the source of the prejudice against teleology: it is based upon the 
concept of substance and the assumption, connected therewith, that 
something must exist if anything is to come into being. The opposite 
conception, which regards origvial action as directed toward its achieve- 
ment and therefore determined by it, is the true, genuine, and pure 
teleology of the organic view of the world.^ 

This “true’’ or “genuine teleology” must not be confused with 
the other teleology of the designing mind. In this latter we still ad- 
here dutifully to the old causal relationship; only we put the idea of 
the end into the series as an efficient cause. It is not, we say, the 
coming reunion with my friends at the Christmas fireside that 
causes me to get the money from the bank and buy my ticket for the 
train, but the idea of the reunion. Certainly this is one way of look- 
ing at it, this analysis of the elements of the situation into the 
temporal relation of cause and effect, a way of looking at it highly 
useful in the physical sciences and the practical arts. 

But is there not another way of regarding the whole question, 
pointing to a deeper understanding of the course of nature? ^et us 
^ake-thejdaring experiment of thinking that the end actually de- 
tennines^the^means.~.^.This certainly seems to be The case in ffie. 
prg^ic It seems as if the parts of the e^ come into exist- 

ence in the process of evolution, not because of some material mo- 
tions among atoms and molecules, but because they are hidispotsable 
to the act of seeing. No doubt, as Professor Windelband says, this 

* Wilhelm Windelband, An Introduction to Philosophy, Translated by Joseph McCabe 
rHenry Holt and Company), pp. 144, 14s, 146. 
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way of regarding nature is difficult for most of us, wedded as we are 
to the mechanical cause-and-efTcct way of thinking; but once grasped, 
this truer teleology may prove to be a kind of revelation. 

From this new point of view, form and structure are the realities 
of the world ; matter their mere potency. The world is a process of 
realization, an achievement. We have called it a kind of creative 
evolution. Such it is when viewed from any given stage in the evo- 
lutionary process; but now we see that its creations are the realiza- 
tion of patterns possessing final value in themselves. This was 
nearly the view of Aristotle and it is closely related to that of Plato. 
The world movement is a developmental process, in which matter 
is taking on form or structure. It is the form and structure, not 
matter, which are real. Form and structure are ideal realities — 
that is, values; and they are final causes. Plant and animal species 
are then final causes; life itself is a final cause; the human species, the 
mind of man, arc final causes. Viewed all along the evolutionary 
line there is creative synthesis issuing in novelties and new and 
higher values; but the reason wh}’’ the things which we have been 
accustomed to call efficient causes appear is because they are indis- 
pensable to the new realities. We may say that Nature is striving 
toward certain goals — life, individuality, mind, consciousness, 
social organization, freedom, morality — all of which are values or 
ends; we may say that it is all a struggle for existence, since these 
values arc the realities of the Universe, the real existences. Such a 
view, of course, is wholly teleological — only now we are not think- 
ing of nature or mind as envisaging these values, and then by a 
scries of voUtions bringing them into existence ; we are thinking rather 
of these final values as wholes, of which the other things are parts; 
and we are thinking that the parts exist for and are determined by 
the whole.^ Mind, therefore, does not plan the world, does not 
image it nor will it; and yet mind is the cause of the world, its final 
cause; for mind is one of the goals or ends toward which nature is 
tending. 

Such a conception of the Universe as this is rather startling in our 
modern scientific age. It was common enough among the ancients. 

^ Compare the profound treatment of this subject in Bernard Bosanquet’s The Principle oj 
Individuality and Value, chaps, iv, v. 
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It reminds us vividly of Plato; but there are man}" signs of a return- 
ing Platonism. Says Paul Elmer jSIore: 

In a general ^Ya3^ it may be said tliat, witli natural classes, such as 
men and animals, the difficulties of the nominalistic view are seemingly 
the more insuperable, and that, in the slow return of science and 
philosophy to a dependence on some sort of tcleolog}' in the process 
of evolution, we are forcing ourselves l:)ack into a belief in Ideas in 
something like the Platonic sense. 

The apex of our aesthetic experience which was attained by the as- 
cending steps of generalization is now conversely regarded as a creative 
energy reaching down into the world and imposing upon its fleeting 
substance tlie forms and order of stability. And tliis Cause of being, 
as contrasted with the not-being of chaos, will become to Plato, partic- 
ularly in his later years, when in the TimccKs and the Laws he turns 
.from the vexations of metaphysical inquiry back to tlie less inquisitive 
faith of youth, simply God.^ 

To put all this very bluntly, is it Push, or Pull, that drives or 
draws the world onward? It is the vis a iergo^ the push from be- 
hind, that our habitual nineteenth-century mechanistic habit of 
thought has always emphasized. And yet in humility we realize 
that even the manner of this push, to say nothing of its reason^ is 
unknowR. the worW is pulled, ^^not |Dushed, 

We are able from our own experience to get a glimpse, at least, of 
the manner of an attractive force. Wc know how we are drawn 
toward beauty and worth. Plato in his doctrine of love has elevated 
this into a world power. Royce called it the ‘^homing instinct of 
the soul.” Aristotle made a final suggestion that the great Prime 
Mover, God, moves the world by the power of attraction — as a 
picture draws us to it. 

Peer as deeply and as fixedly as you will into the abysses of your own 
being, you shall always find therein that it is all and only the Future 
that determines and in a way creates the Present. At every instant 
the Past crumbles into nothingness under our feet and we flee from it 
L|as from a levee sinking into the Mississippi, while the eternal Future, 
jjl'likc the eternal Feminine, draws us upward and on. Not merely, 
mark you, the immediate Future; in higher and higher consciousness, 
yea, even in subconscious depths, the voice cries out from the wilder- 
ness of the far-beyond; the endless stretches of the ages- to-come catch 
* Plalonisnt (pp. 120, 169.) Princeton University Press. 
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up the call and plead with impassioned eloquence; the broad opening 
vistas of time-to-be resound with the hopes and fears, the aspirations 
and aversions, of the race of man, of the heart of existence itself, and 
these, yea, these alone it is that guide the bird of history through all 
her far-homing flight.^ 

In concluding we might add that the issue is not that simply of 
mechanism or teleology, because mfechanism and teleology are not 
necessarily incompatible. A partial view of the world may make it 
appear to be governed by strict mechanical laws, adequate and true 
within their restricted limits of time and space; while ‘'the spectator 
of all time and all existence ” may see it under the aspect of in- 
telligent plan and purpose. 

In connection with this chapter read : 

John E. Boodin, A Realistic Ujiivcrse. Revised Edition (The ^Macmillan 
Company, 1931), chap. xvm. 

Sir J. Arthur Thomson, Riddles of Science (Liveright Publishing Corporation), 
chap. m. 

Gamertsfelder and Evans, Fundamentals of Philosophy (Prentice-Hall, Inc.), 
chap. xn. 

Further references : 

The Great Design, edited bj' Frances Mason (The Macmillan Company). 
Jacques Loeb, The Mechanistic Conception of Life (University of Chicago 
Press), chap. 1. 

Edmund Noble, Purposive Evolution (Henry Holt and Company). 

Edgar S. Brightman, An Introduction to Philosophy (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany), chap. IX. 

Has Science Discovered God? edited by Edward H. Cotton (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company). 

L. T. Hobhouse, Development and Purpose (The Macmillan Company). 
Lawrence J. Henderson, The Fitness of the Environment (The Macmillan 
Company); The Order of Nature (Harvard University Press). 


‘William Benjamin Smith, “Push? or Pull?” The Monhi (Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany), 23 , P- 33- 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THEORIES OF REALITY 


The “siiiff” of the world 

From the earliest times philosophers have been interested, not 
merely in the course of events, in the study of growth and evolution 
and in the origin and destiny of the world, but also in the “stuff” 
out of which the world is made. This problem we must now study. 
What is the ultimate nature of that which undergoes growth and 
evolution? What is it that may or may not have originated and 
which has a destin)’’? This is the problem of Reality ; the ontological 
problem as it is called. 

It has been common in the history of philosophy and science to 
distinguish between appearance and reality. The stick in water ap- 
pears to be bent but it is really straight. This man appears to be 
honest but in reality he is a rascal. This floor appears to be solid 
but, according to the physicist, in reality it is a cloud of dancing 
electrons. Thus are we ever distinguishing the apparent from the 
real. 

The question of reality, the ontological problem, is, then, the one 
which has as its objective, the ultimate nature of the real. Is the 
whole course of nature in space and time but the appearance or cloak 
of a more ultimate reality? Is the world as it appears to me real or 
is it but the manifestation of a hidden reality which in itself is quite 
different from its appearance? 

It was this problem of reality, as we have seen, that engaged the 
attention of the earliest Greek philosophers. Thales of Miletus, who 
lived in the sixth century before Christ and who is called the father 
of philosophy, said that all things come from water] but his succes- 
sors in the Ionian school thought that they come from air or fire. 
Rapidly the early Greeks advanced beyond these crude conceptions 
and soon arrived at the theory that the world is made of atoms, or 
little material particles. Since then many theories as to the ulti- 
mate nature of reality have been advanced. 
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The three types of theory 

It is obvious that if we are to speak of ultimate forms of reality 
at all, and if we are to believe that the world may be reduced to 
certain elementary substances or elementary forms of being, either 
there must be one such elementary substance, or two, or more than 
two. So we have the three types of philosophical theories of reality. 
Monism, Dualism, and Pluralism. The tendency to seek for unity 
in plurality, to find the One in the Many, as Plato said, is persistent 
in the human mind, so that there has always been a strong hope 
among philosophers of finding some one elementary form of being — 
or, at any rate, two, the various manifestations of which mil 
make up our world of experience. Consequently, monistic and dual- 
istic systems of philosophy have been very popular. Just at present 
there seems to be less interest in trying to find out what the world is 
made of and more interest in discovering its meaning and value. 
Problems of life, problems of evolution, problems of experience, 
problems of value, have now somewhat eclipsed the older problem 
of “ontology.” 

But still these problems of reality are of perennial interest, and 
before we go on to the larger questions we must consider these. We 
must mention the different forms of Monism, and understand 
clearly what Dualism means, and examine the newer pluralistic 
views. 

Dualism 

Of these three theories of reality, perhaps the easiest one to un- 
derstand is Dualism. Let us therefore begin with this. Probably 
the reason that this is most easily understood is because it is the 
popular belief, at any rate in America, where our philosophical tra- 
ditions inherited from the Scottish school encourage this world view. 
Dualism is the theory that mind and matter are the two fundamental 
realities in the world and that they cannot be reduced the one to the 
other.’^ Among primitive people, as well as among modems, if 

*The word dualUm is ambiguous, being used in philosophy in two senses. It has some- 
times been used to designate the belief in a good and a bad principle, which lie at tlie root 
of all things. For instance, in the religion of Persia, Ahriman and Ahura-Mazda (Ormazd) 
stand for two eternal principles of evil and good. In this sense there is a dualism in Plato, 
for he taught that Being and Non-Being are two primordial principles, the latter being the 
source of imperfection. 
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seems very natural to distinguisli mind from body in so sharp a 
manner as to make ultimate realities of each. Primitive man rarely 
failed to distinguish soul and body; the soul, though not perhaps im- 
material, was a kind of duplicate of the body, or a shadowy image of 
it, and could leave it and might haunt the grave after death. 

Even Thales and his feUow lonians, although they seem to have 
been Monists, reducing reality to water or air or fire, still believed 
apparently that these material things were infused with life or with 
a divine and animate principle which made change and growth pos- 
sible. Empedocles, in counting fire, water, earth, and air as the 
roots of all things, still thought he must add two others of a more 
mental or spiritual character, namely, love and hate, the latter serv- 
ing as moving causes. And Anaxagoras postulated besides the 
world of atoms something which he called Nous (Nous), or Mind, 
an eternal reality coexisting with the other elements. Medieval 
philosophy was likewise dualistic, following Saint Augustine, who 
considered man as the union of body and soul, the soul being an im- 
material and immortal substance. 

Metaphysical Dualism 

The powerful dualistic current in modem thought, extending 
evenTto our firesides, took its rise in the philosophy of Descartes, 
who is called the founder of modem philosophy and whose Medi- 
tations, published in French and in Latin at the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, have exerted an untold influence on our modem ways 
of thi nkin g. Descartes’ teaching was that there are in the world two 
wholly different kinds of reality, or “substances,” as he called them, 
thpuglit and extension, or, as we should say, mind and matter. The 
whole’ physical world, including the bodies of animals and men, is 
extended substance — matter, as we call it, or mass, governed ab- 
solutely by mechanical laws. Matter in motion constitutes the 
physical world. The lower animals are just mechanisms. An ani- 
mal 1ms no soul; he is only a material body. Not so man, for within 
his material extended body there is a thinking substance, the im- 
mortal soul, whose very being is to think. 

This hard-and-fast metaphysical Dualism, as taught by Descartes, 
has at the present time few representatives in philosophy. We are 
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not so fond of using the word “substance” now, either in referring to 
material or mental things. In the physical world we speak of 
energies and in the mental world of processes. And we are alwaysT^ 
searching for some principle of unity or of continuity or of evolution, 
so that the assumption of two elementary, whoUy distinct, and 
mutually exclusive kinds of reality is less welcome. To modern 
philosophy it seems a little too dogmatic to make such wide 
generalizations, or to parcel out the Universe in this way into two 
exclusive regions. We are always trying to overcome this Dualism 
and find one rather than two ultimate forms of being; or else as is 
now still more congenial, to recognize at once an ultimate diversity 
in the world and a plurality of entities. Consequently, although 
Dualism is not without its able advocates at the present time, either 
monistic or plurahstic world views are more common. 

In Chapter ICK. we shall see some of the wider implications of this 
type of Dualism and also some of the great difficulties which it 
raises. Many of the present problems in psychology and episte- 
mology arise by virtue of this ultimate separation and differentiation 
of mind and matter. 

Monism 

Besides the dualistic theory which asserts that there are ultimately 
two kinds of reality, there are theories which insist that the ultimate 
stuff of the world is one. There are three types of monism which 
have appeared prominently in the history of philosophy: material- 
ism, idealism and neutralism. 

Materialism had its advocates among the Greek philosophers and 
has had many representatives in modern times. Such men as Demo- 
critus and Lucretius were as convinced that the world was reducible 
to material elements and their laws as was the nineteenth-century 
thinker, Haeckel. The doctrine of materialism asserts that the re is 
finally one reality, matter. Mind, which Descartes held to be ^ 
ultimate as matter and independent of it, for the materiaUst is at best 
a function of matter, if indeed there is any such thing as mind at aff . 
The world in the final analysis is matter operating under the laws 
wliich physical science reveals to us. 

Idealism, too, asserts that reality is one, that 07 ie being mind or 
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spjrit. For the idealist matter is at best a representation or con- 
sfmet of mind. The world of “matter’’ is but the appearance of 
rnind to itself. The world which the physical scientist talks about 
is, as Eddington says, in The Nature of the Physical World,^ a “world 
of shadows.” 'WTiat really is, in the final analysis, is of the nature 
of mind. Thus the idealist would deny that the mechanical inter- 
pretation of the world is in any way final. The Universe is not a 
dead mechanical ruthless grinding of wheels, wherein values, religion 
and moral aspirations are but stupid delusions; it is, rather, a living 
djuamic reality wliich guarantees a cosmic worth to human striving 
and interprets the world in the light of spiritual values. 

There is yet a third tj^pe of monism, which we have called neutral- 
ism, winch holds that reality is neither mind nor matter but a single 
kind of stuff of which mind and matter are but appearances or as- 
pects. Spinoza is the best classical representative of this type of 
monism. For Spinoza, there is one single reality which he called 
suT^ance, and the world in its various aspects is but its attributes 
and modes. "What Descartes called mind and matter are for Spi- 
noza but two attributes of substance, two ways in which substance 
appears. WTiat is called mind from one point of view is matter from 
another point of view. They arc not really distinct but only ap- 
parently so. 

Phiralistn 

This third type of metaphysical theory asserts that the w’orld is 
not so simple. It cannot be reduced to one nor even two denomina- 
tors. The reality of the world is manifold and it is a false analysis 
which reduces the welter of the Universe to two substances or one. 
This point of view was represented among the Ancient Greeks as 
well as among the modems. Empedocles, for example, may be said 
to have been a pluralist when he asserted that ultimate reality is re- 
solvable into earth, air, fire and water. Plato, again, was pluralistic 
in his point of view. "With him many things were real — Ideas, 
forms, principles, and laws. Even non-being he considered to be 
real.“ 

^ Page XV, 

^ William James, The Will to BelievCf and A Pluralistic Universe (Longmans, Green and 
Company). 
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In modern times other forms of pluralism have been offered. 
William James is probably the most famous protagonist for the 
pluralistic philosophy. In the following chapters we shall study 
more carefully such typical theories of reality as pluralism, ma- 
terialism and idealism. 

In connection with this chapter read : 

Gamertsfelder and Evans, Fwtdamcnlah of Philosophy (Prentice-Hall, Inc.), 
chap. XIII, pp. 450-63. 

Further references: 

William McDougall, Body and Mind, a Hislory and a Defence of Animism 
(Methuen and Company), chaps, xiii, xiv, xxvi. 

Joseph Alexander Leighton, Man and the Cosmos (D. Appleton and Com- 
pany), chap. XXVII, “Mind and Body.” 

Friedrich Paulsen, Introduction to Philosophy (Henry Holt and Company). 

R. W. Sellars, The Essentials of Philosophy (The Macmillan Company), 
chap. xvi. 

William James, The Will to Believe (Longmans, Green and Company). 




CHAPTER XIV 

THE CONSTITUTION OF MATTER 


If ave are to judge the worth of the mechanistic theories of reality to 
be studied in the next chapter, we ought first to find out as much as 
we can about matter and its make-up. This is because, according 
to the older mechanistic or materialistic world-views, the whole of 
nature is the product of matter or mass particles in motion. Out of 
these alone is to come a world of order and beauty — and of mind 
which can appreciate this order and beauty and study it and specu- 
late about it. It is highly important, therefore, to know as much as 
we can about the new theories of matter and their bearing on me- 
chanistic philosophy. And this must be preceded by a brief his- 
torical study. 

Strictly, matter is just an abstract term — a convenient name 
which we can apply to the substance of all possible physical things. 
'All objects which we can touch, push about, or be pushed about by, 
are supposed to be made of matter.'’ It is the permanent stuff of 
physical things. Popularly it is supposed to be more real than the 
objects which are composed of it. 

There would seem to be two methods of studying the constitution 
of matter. The first is the method of physical and chemical analysis 
with the help of instruments of precision and magnification. While 
this method is of the utmost importance, it does not carry us far 
down toward the ultimate imits, if ultimate units there be. The 
other is the method of mathematical and speculative construction 
and the making of hypotheses whose results meet necessary condi- 
tions. This method has been used with brilliant success. 

The first scientific attempt to study' the constitution of matter 
was made by the early Greek philosophers. Thales, who lived about 
600 B.C., was the first to try his hand at it. He said that 7 vater was 
the first principle of all things. Anaximenes, another member of 
the Ionian school, suggeked air or vapor as the primary substance. 
Heraclitus considered that aU things are made of fire. Somewhat 
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later Empedocles look a real step fonvard when he proposed the 
view that physical objects are mixtures or compounds of a certain 
number of primary elements, in this case, four — fire, water, earth, 
and air. He said also that since the primary elements are by nature 
inert, there must be a moving cause. To this end he proposed two 
other elements, love and hate, significantly choosing something 
mental to move the physical. Then came Anaxagoras, a celebrated 
astronomer and physicist, whom Pericles invited to Athens. Re- 
jecting as child-like the four elements of Empedocles, he said that 
matter is composed of an infinite number of minute particles or 
germs, all different in quality but eternal and immutable essences. 
There were j'ust as many classes of germs as there are qualities of 
thmgs in nature. This has been called qualitative atomism. He too 
thought that there must be a moving cause, which he afl&rmed to be 
Nous (NoDs), or Mind. 

Later came the atomists, Leucippus and Democritus. Demo- 
critus was a contemporary of Plato, but the two schools held views 
so completely opposed that they ignored each other. Leucippus 
proposed and Democritus perfected the celebrated Greek atomism, 
anticipating in many ways modem scientific views. Matter, they said 
— and indeed everything in the Universe — is composed of an in- 
finite number of infinitely small particles, which for the first time, 
were called atoms, from two Greek words meaning that which cannot 
be cut. These atoms are all qualitatively alike, differing only in 
size, shape and motion. They are homogeneous, invisible, and in- 
divisible. 

All things in the Universe, whether physical or mental, are com- 
binations or constellations of these simple atoms. They are not 
centers of force or mathematical points; they are minute bodies, 
having extension, size and shape. They are eternally in motion 
through the void, or empty space, and it is their unions and com- 
binations which make up our obj'ects of experience. 

Crude as this theory appears when compared with the modern 
science of atoms, it was still one of the brilliant generalizations of 
the Greeks. To be sure, since the atoms were j’ust little bits of 
matter, being solid, homogeneous, and of spatial dimensions, the 
real problem of the constitution of matter was not solved nor even 
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understood, and the theory* of mind as being composed of smooth, 
round, atoms was naive to say the least. 

The Epicureans adopted tlie atomism of Democritus; and Lucre- 
tius, the Roman poet, wrote a long and wonderful poem in hexam- 
eters developing this view. One significant modification of the 
theory was made by Lucretius, since he thought it necessary to 
assign to the atoms a kind of spontaneity, resembling, he said, the 
freedom df the will — else how would the world get started. 

Plato’s view of matter, gained from the standpoint of the idealist, 
was totally different. Only the Ideas are real; matter has no com- 
parative reality. It is the dark and formless substratum of the 
physical world, having no qualities and equivalent thus to non-being. 
This was a subject of little interest to Plato. In the philosophy 
of Aristotle, Plato’s disciple, matter seems still more vague. 
Aristotle thought of the world not as something made out of some- 
thing, but as a great process, a process of change or development. 
Matter was just a relative term — the potency of something more 
real. 

Pl^o, Aristotle, and Saint Augustine dominated the Middle Ages 
— and the scientific study of matter was to wait till later days. In 
the seventeenth century, Descartes taught that there are two and 
only two ultimate realities in the world — thought and extension, or 
mind and matter, the latter being an “extended substance,” while 
nund is a 'thinking substance. Matter, having no other qualities 
thnn extension, would seem to be identical with space. 

A little later Leibniz, an intellectual giant comparable to Aristotle 
or Democritus, made a great advance in proposing a dynamic theory 
of matter. The world consists of ultimate units or atoms, which he 
called Monads. The Monads are not material things. They are 
centers of force or energy. He calls them httle perceptions, being 
thus niental rather than physical. The Monads of material bodies 
are sleeping or undeveloped Monads, while those we call minds 
• have developed to complete consciousness. 

It was ‘the science "of chemistry which ushered in the modern 
period in the search for the ultimate units of matter. Observation 
and experiment, rather than speculation, now became the method of 
study — and yet in all the wonderful advances which now began, 
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speculation as before had an important part; but it now took the 
form of reflective thought and hypothesis, always controlled by ob- 
servation and experiment. Chemistry followed the obvious rule 
that the best way to find out about the constitution of matter is to 
analyze it; and presently it made the important discovery that 
when we begin to analyze physical-objects, minerals, plants, animal 
bodies, water, air and gases, we find that a certain number of so- 
called elementary substances constantly appear and reappear — 
such for instance as carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, calcium, 
phosphorus, lead, iron, mercury. Ninety-two of these comprised 
the complete list of elements; and these were believed to be simple 
substances, of which all matter is composed or compounded. The 
spectroscope reveals these same elements in the sun and heavenly 
bodies. It was concluded therefore that the elements of matter 
had been revealed; that there was a definite and final number of 
them; that they could not be destroyed or created, or transmuted 
into other elements, despite the hope of the alchemists that the 
transmutation of the baser metals into gold might be effected. 

Accordingly it was something of a shock when the element, ra- 
dium, was discovered by Professor Madame Curie in 1898, and 
radium was found to be disintegrating right before their eyes. 
Later it was known that other of the heavier elements are dis- 
integrating, the product being simpler elements. Vague theories 
have been proposed since then concerning the ultimate transmuta- 
tion after aeons of time of aU the elements into simpler ones — to 
be followed, perhaps, by the reverse process. Such theories are, 
however, highly speculative. 

The story of the atom 

Returning to the progress of science in its search for the ultimate 
units of matter, it was early learned that the chemical elements com- 
bine in certain definite proportions, which could be explained only 
on the supposition that they are composed of discrete particles. 
The chemist, Dalton, early in the nineteenth century, revived the 
atomic theory of the ancient Greeks and showed that matter must 
be granular — not continuous. Since Dalton’s time the atomic 
theory of matter has been universally accepted and perfected. 
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The atoms are not visible in any microscope, there being about 
54,000,000,000,000,000,000 of them in a cubic centimeter of hydro- 
gen gas, but the theory is indispensable in chemistry and has long 
since been verified in chemistry and physics. 

It is, however, through the magic of modem ph^’^sics that the 
marvelous story of the atom has been unfolded. Of all the brilliant 
triumphs of nineteenth and twentieth century science, these re- 
searches into the electric nature of the atom are most startling.^ 

The atoms exist — but what are they like? What are they made 
of? The individual atoms of iron or silver surely do not have the 
properties we associate with the familiar metals, iron and silver. 
There are, it is believed, ninety-two elements and ninety-two 
chemically different kinds of atoms. Of these, ninety are now 
known. The atoms of gold are different from the atoms of silver or 
mercury, and the atom of oxygen is different from the atom of hydro- 
gen — but in what does the difference consist? The difference is 
now known. The atom is a complex structure made up of smaller 
units, and the difference lies not in the quality of the units but in 
their number, arrangement and motions. The units themselves are 
identical in aU the atoms. 

What are these units and how many kinds of them are there? 
Notvdthstanding the brilliant contributions of recent research into 
the constitution of the atom, no final answer to this question can 
yet be given — perhaps no final answer will ever he given. The 
deeper the inquiry goes the more complex and even mysterious does 
the structure of the atom become. Previous to the discovery of the 
nculron by Chadwick in 1932, and the later discovery of the positron, 
or the positive electron in 1933, and previous to the further dis- 
covery that the construction of the atom has become a problem in the 
mathematically complex subject of wave-mechanics, physicists 
thought that they had really arrived almost at the solution of the 
structure and constitution of the atom. The result is sometimes 
called the Bohr atom, because of the important contributions made 
by Niels Bohr, the physicist. Although later discoveries have 


* Among the distinguished names engaged in this research arc those of Sir William Crookes, 
Rontgcn, Becqucrcl, Sir J. J, Thomson, Sir Ernest Rutherford, Planck, Bohr, Sommcrfcld, 
Bom, de Broglie, Schroedinger, Heisenberg, and hlillikan. 
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greatly modified this theoi}’- of the atom, it will be necessary to de- 
scribe it here, since it has become the widely accepted view. 

The Bohr atom involves both a theor)’- of its constitution and an 
actual model of it. It was the beauty and simplicity of the model 
which contributed so much to the acceptance of this theory. But 
physicists now are becoming very cautious about atomic models; it 
is suspected that the structure of the atom can be elucidated only 
mathematically. 

According to this theory, then, the ultimate elements of an atom 
are electrical charges, a positive charge called the proton and a 
negative called the electron. Each atom has a positive nucleus, encir- 
cled by one or more negative electrons. The atom of hydrogen has 
one proton encircled by one electron. Helium has two planetary 
electrons, and lithium three. Uranium, the heaviest element^ has 
ninety-two planetary electrons. The nucleus in nearly all is com- 
posed of protons and electrons, with definite numerical relations 
corresponding to the number of the element in the table of atomic 
weights. In the heavier elements the electrons revolve around 
the nucleus with a speed comparable TOth the velocity of light, 
while the electron of a hydrogen atom has a velocity of only 
about one thousand and three hundred miles a second. 

As regards the model of the atom, it was represented as a kind of 
planetary system, somewhat on the plan of our solar system, the 
nucleus corresponding to the sun, and the electrons to our planets, 
the distances, relative to the particles themselves, being comparable 
to the relative distances of the heavenly bodies. So again we are 
impressed with the amazing emptiness of the world, whether it be 
the emptiness of cosmic space or the emptiness of the atom. 

But the student of philosophy is not satisfied with this description 
of the atom. He is searching for the actual, ultimate stuff of which 
the physical Universe consists. Thus far it appears that the final 
elements of the atomic world are the positive and negative charges 
of electricity. But what are these things? Science cannot as yet 
answer this question. Do they have a “structure” and hence are 
they capable of di^dsions into even smaller parts? Science believes 
not. As we learned in a previous chapter it is the whole, the struc- 
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turc, the organism that is real, each structure or organism having its 
0V.T1 new properties. Even if we could isolate the ultimate parts of 
an organic whole and learn all about them as units, we should not 
know how they would behave w'hen in relation to other units or 
parts of a given whole. 

Perhaps this is a digression from our study of the progress of sci- 
ence in microphysics — but it is a digression forced upon us. It 
would almost seem that the inquiry as to what matter is is useless, 
for the term always refers to some ultimate stuff out of which things 
are made; and however far down we go in our attempted analysis of 
things, we always find w'holes or organisms at work — and these 
organisms and their achievements are the entities of the physical 
world. 

If, however, anyone should choose to halt his search for the ulti- 
mate stuff of the physical world at the stage which scientists call 
electricity, he may repair, if he wishes, to the physicist and ask him 
what electricity is. The answer will be that the question is use- 
less. We do not know what it is, but only what it daes. It is a 
name that we give to certain peculiar forms of energy; and if we 
ask what energ}^ is, we are told that it is the potentiality of doing, 
the capacity for doing something, for doing work. We see work 
done and we can measure it — and these measurements are our 
data for the construction of our science. It is not being, but process, 
to which we are always led. Things are what they do. We cannot 
know what energy is; we can only know what mathematical ratios 
prevail in its various manifestations. 

Such is the picture of the atom made familiar to us during recent 
years previous to the new discoveries beginning about the 3’-ear 1930. 
From these it appears that the atom has other elementary consti- 
tuents besides the protons and electrons, and that possibly the pro- 
tons themselves are composed of these other units. The neutron is 
described as a particle having neither a positive nor a negative 
charge; and the positron as an electron having not a negative but a 
positive charge. We seem to be dealing with particles, and although 
the nature of these particles is not known, some further knowledge 
may be gained when we consider presently “the universe of light.” 
For the moment, however, it would appear that the constituents of 
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the atom are four, namely, protons, electrons, neutrons and posi- 
trons, though recently even a fifth has been suggested. 

Incidentally here we might notice that materialism would seem 
to have no further meaning for philosophy; for the ultimate reality, 
if there be any such thing, is nothing to which we could give the 
name “matter,” at least with the ordinary meaning. If it had 
turned out, or should turn out, that energy is the ultimate “stuff” 
of which the atom is made, then dynamism would seem to be the 
better name. But such terms bring us little satisfaction. Perhaps 
there is no such science as ontology. 

The universe of light 

In our quest for ultimate things, as the physicist sees them, we 
have omitted something. We started from the standpoint of 
the chemist; and our search for ultimate things led us to elements, 
then to atoms, then to protons, electrons, neutrons and positrons. 
This may be the story of the material world; but it is not the whole 
story to the physicist. There is still the “universe of light” — the 
world of radiation. We may be eating, drinking and treading upon 
a world of material things; but we are bathed in a world of ethereal 
things — or rather, we are bombarded by rays of many kinds. The 
light rays are the best known of these. Through certain nerve 
centers and certain highly specialized nerve endings of the eye we 
become sensitive to these as light. Then there are the heat rays and 
the long wireless rays, and the short X-rays and the new and in- 
teresting cosmic rays. All these forms of radiant energy differ from 
protons and electrons in that they are travelers; they travel through 
space all at the same rate, namely 186,000 miles a second. They 
differ in their wave lengths. 

What are these rays? Previous to the nineteenth century and 
since Newton’s time the corpuscular theory of light had been 
generally accepted. Light comes from the sun to the earth in 
eight minutes and from the nearest fixed star in a little more than 
four years. What is it that travels in space from star to star? 
Little corpuscles or particles, said the older theory. 

In the nineteenth century this theory was discarded and during 
the whole of that century the undulatory theory of light was ac- 
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cepted. It seemed to explain satisfactorily all the phenomena of 
light transmission, as the other theor}' did not. Light is a form of 
wave-motion. It travels through space as the waves of water 
travel across the sea. I\Tiat is true of light is true also of all the 
other kinds of rays. But if they are -waves, there must be some 
medium in which the undulations or ripples take place. Hence 
nineteenth-century science assumed the e.xistence of a universal 
medium filling aU space. It was the carrier of electro-magnetic 
waves. They named it the ether. 

But strangely enough — incredibly, it might seem — the twen- 
tieth century is coming back to the eighteenth century view. Some- 
thing like the corpuscular theorj'- of light is now held. Light rays 
behave like waves — and yet in other respects they behave like 
actual particles. These are simply the facts and the theory of 
radiant energy must be made to fit the facts. The unification has 
not yet been made — but surely -will be. Light has wave properties 
and these wave properties seem to be just the tools the mathemati- 
cian needs to tell him where the light particle will be. 

The giiantum theory 

Hence light has both particle and wave properties. It behaves 
like a stream of particles, quanta, droplets, bullets, darts, or wave- 
packets, and has an atomic character as well as a wave character. 
Light energy travels through space in the form of bundles. These 
light units are called photons — and this word applies also to other 
forms of radiant energy. Energy is therefore atomic, as are also 
matter and electricity. A photon encircles the earth seven times 
in a second.' 

But this is not yet the whole of the story. It was found that light 
rays behave like particles — but now it is also found that particles, 
for instance, electrons, behave like waves. “Hr other words, not ofily 
may waves be made to show all the properties of particles hit particles 
may also be made to show all the properties of waves. This is one of 
the most amazing situations ever encountered by any science.” ' 


* Compare C. G. Darwin, The New Conceptions of M otter , p. 23. 

^ Robert A* Millikan, Time, Matter, and Values (The University of North Carolina Press, 
1P32), pp. 61, 62. 
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“The ultimate elementary processes which constitute light cannot be 
both waves and corpuscles,” says Millikan. “Which are they really? 
and what kind of legerdemain has Nature played upon us to make 
them seem otherwise? How did the rabbit actually get into the 
hat? ” Apparently the only way out of the seeming contradiction is 
to assume that all elementary processes, whether they are processes 
involving matter, light, or energy, are at bottom discrete-particle- 
processes. Of these processes the governing laws are those imposed 
by the wave-like character of their representation. 

The principle of uncertainty 

In connection with the experiments on the behavior of electrons as 
waves and as particles, a new and very interesting principle was dis- 
covered, called the Principle of Uncertainty. It is called also the 
Heisenberg Principle of Indeterminacy. Its striking repercussions 
in the field of ethics in its relation to the freedom of the will remain 
to be mentioned in a later chapter. 

The strange character of this new principle is shown by the fact 
that it has been held to destroy definitely the universal validity of 
the determinism in nature upon which science itself is supposed to 
depend. It seems to contradict the law of causality, according to 
which every event in nature is fully determined by preceding events, 
the present being strictly the product of the past. According to the 
Principle of Uncertainty this does not hold true in the world of the 
atom. Physicists have means of measuring the velocity and posi- 
tion of an electron as it moves in one of its orbits within the atom. 
If the laws of mechanics, upon which during the centuries science 
has been able to rely absolutely, hold good in the microphysical 
world, the experimenter should be able to determine where the elec- 
tron will be at any given instant. To his astonishment, the electron 
is not there. It is found to jump about in an erratic and bewildering 
manner. It seems indeed to jump from one orbit to another without 
traversing the intermediate space. All this gives us a dizzy feeling 
— as though the foundations of science were cracking up. Hence it 
was said that it might be necessary to develop new laws of mechanics 
to apply to the ultra microscopic world. 

But statements like the above, although constantly made in re-- 
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cent years, somewhat overstate the difficulties. What really hap- 
pens is this: The conditions of measurement are such that it is im- 
possible to determine at a given time both the position and velocity 
of a particle. The verj’- means which we use to determine the one 
disturbs the other. “The measure of one quantity disturbs the de- 
termination of a complementar}’^ quantity.” There is a definite 
limit to the accuracy with which both the position and velocity can 
be simultaneously determined.^ 

The orthodox mechanist might put it in this way: “I see nothing 
in the Principle of Uncertainty which proves that the old laws of me- 
chanics do not apply in the infinitesimal world of the atom. I see 
only that we cannot institute an experiment showing that this is 
true.” But to this again it might be retorted that the mechanist 
himself cannot institute an experiment showing that they do so 
apply.® 

The final interpretation of the Principle of Uncertainty seems to 
depend upon the particular philosophy which one holds. If we be- 
lieve that there is a real external world independent of our sense per- 
ceptions and our measurements — a world in which the principle of 
causality and determinism reign supreme and universal, then we 
shall see that the Principle of Uncertainty arises merely from the 
limitations of our experiments in the microscopic world of the atom. 
If on the other hand we believe that our perceptions and scientific 
measurements are the only and ultimate data for the construction 
of the'order of nature, or if we hold with the positivists that science is 
not concerned with anything beyond our perceptions and our meas- 
urements, then we cannot escape the conclusion that the Principle of 


* Compare V. F. Lenzen, “Indeterminism and the Concept of Physical Reality/’ Jour, 
Phil.f May 25, 1933. Compare also C, G. Darwin, The New Conceptions oj Mailer, chap. iv. 

* This subject is discussed by Max Planck in his book Where Is Science Gainst “The con- 
cept of causality/’ he says, “is sometliing transcendental, which is quite independent of the 
nature of the researcher, and it would be valid even if there were no perceiving subject at all” 
(PP* 156, 157). This is clearly stated by James Murphy in his Introduction to the above 
book. He says, “We cannot estimate simultaneously both the velocity and position in time- 
space of a particle and say where it will be a moment hence. But this docs not mean that the 
causal sequence is not actually verified objectively. It means that we cannot delect its opera- 
tion; because, as things stand today, our research instruments and our mental equipment are 
not adequate to the task. The Principle of Indeterminacy is in reality an alternative work- 
ing hypothesis which takes the place of the strictly causal method in quantum ph5^5ics. But 
Heisenberg himself would be one of the first to protest against the idea of interpreting his 
Principle of Indeterminacy as tantamount to a denial of the prindple of causation” (pp. 31, 32), 
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Uncertainty reveals a kind of indeterminism or spontaneity or con- 
tingency in the inner world of the atom. 

Sir James Jeans and many other writers take this more subjective 
view. The existence of matter except for a pragmatist is a pure hy- 
pothesis and the mechanical principles which have come down to us 
from Newton do not apply in the “inconceivably small,” as we have 
learned that they do not apply to the “inconceivably great,” either 
to the cosmic Universe as a whole or to the infinitesimal world studied 
in microphysics. 

Another interesting result of these new studies is to increase the 
emphasis upon the statistical character of the laws of nature. We 
may not know how the individual electron will behave but we can 
establish reliable statistical laws regulating its average behavior; 
so that even in the world of the microscope the foundations of science 
are not likely to be disturbed. Other laws of nature are largely sta- 
tistical, relating to average behavior. Social science knows about 
how many suicides wiU take place in a given group during a given 
time, although it is wholly uncertain whether any individual may so 
decide. In a larger way the new principle seems to attribute to the 
individual a measure of freedom. 

Conclusion 

The student of philosophy will perhaps be disappointed by the 
lack of finality in the scientific researches into the constitution of 
matter — and possibly confused. But he will find these studies of 
the profoundest interest and he wiU await eagerly those to foUow. 
He wiU be impressed by the fact that the word energy, rather than 
the word imiier, appears now to be the more appropriate name for 
that which manifests itself to our human senses; but he wiU probably 
import into that word more than it means to the physicist, and he 
wiU be puzzled to learn that energy exists in droplets and that mass 
is associated with every form of it. 

It is indeed a strange world into which the new studies in physics 
and mathematics give us a partial glimpse. It does not seem to be 
a material world, nor yet a mechanistic one, since the old laws of 
mechanics are rudely violated. Is it a mental world, as Jeans and 
Eddington are fond of suggesting? Is it just a world of pure 
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mathematics, in which equations in wave mechanics form the 
basis of all things physical? However this question may be answered, 
it would seem that our search for reality ■nail lead us not into the 
depths explored by ph}'sical science, but up to the heights where 
things are realized through a process of creative evolution. Form 
will interest us more than matter, and organisms more than ele- 
ments. 

In connection with this chapter read : 

Gamertsfelder and Evans, Fwidamcntah of Philosophy (Prentice-Hall, Inc.), 
chap. IX. 
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CHAPTER XV 

MECHANISTIC WORLD VIEWS 


‘‘There^s machinery in the butterfly, 

There’s a mainspring to the bee. 

There’s hydraulics to a daisy 
And contraptions to a tree. 

we could see the birdie 
That makes the chirping sound 
With psycho-analytic eyes, 

With X-ray, scientific eyes, 

We could see the wheels go round.” 

And I hope all men 
Who think like this 
Will soon lie nndergronnd* 

Vachel Lindsay 

In an earlier chapter we studied the theory of mechanism as it ap- 
plies to the explanation of living matter, and to animal and human 
life, leaving until later the consideration of mechanism as a world 
view. We are now in position to study the mechanistic philosophy 
as a theory of reality. This will be made easier by the knowledge 
we have gained in the preceding chapter concerning the constitution 
of matter. In its earliest and simplest form this philosophy is called 
Materialism, or Materialistic Monism. 

Materialism 

Materialism is the theory that matter is the one and only kind of 
being — the primary substance. The Universe is a material world, • 
and all objects of experience are composed of matter. Mind is a 
form or function of matter. 

As first taught by Democritus, the Greek philosopher, the Uni- 
verse is made of material atoms. All objects of sense perception and 
all things whatsoever in the world are combinations or constellations 
of atoms and nothing morel There is no separate realm of mind or 
spirit. Nothing happens by chance, but all according to the laws of 
nature; the reign of law is absolute and universal. There was no 
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creation, since the atoms are eternal; they arc in motion through 
empty space. Ends or purposes do not exist in nature — nor free- 
dom. Matter in motion under the operation of natural laws will 
explain the world and all that it contains. Democritus emphasized 
the method of analysis, philosophy being the search for the ultimate 
units of being; his followers, the Epicureans emphasized, how^ever, 
the peace of mind which is the outcome of a materialistic world \’iew. 
The term Atomism has usually been applied to the kind of material- 
ism held by Democritus and his followers. 

Thus we see that the older materialism, including the earlier forms 
of the modern theory, was very dogmatic. It felt quite sure that the 
whole world, including life and mind and human society and art and 
literature and human history, could be explained as the result of the 
redistribution of matter and motion, or of atoms moving in empty 
space — granting only sufficient time and the law of evolution and 
adaptation. It was particularly averse to assuming any creative 
force exterior to the movement of matter, any directive agency in 
the process, any vital principle or life force differing from mechanical 
forces, any entity such as mind — or any purpose, end, or value 
except in human affairs. 

Materialism is usually described as a form of monism, reducing all 
reality to one single kind of being, namely, matter. Historically, 
however, materialism has never succeeded in realizing this ideal of 
oneness. Even the Greek- atomists assumed two first principles, 
atoms and motion, besides empty space. Eternal motion in space 
was ascribed to the atoms, thus providing the primary cause of the 
present ordered world. Lucretius, the Roman poet, who adopted 
the atomistic philosophy of Democritus and Epicurus, departed still 
further from monism by ascribing to the atoms a characteristic 
“freedom,” causing them to swerve from their downward movement, 
thus forming nuclei of evolving bodies. The German materialist, 
Ernst Haeckel, whose work wiU be referred to presently, although 
he called his system Monism, departed still further from the monistic 
standpoint by endowing his atoms with a richness of psychic quali- 
ties. “The two fundamental forms of substance, ponderable matter 
and ether,” he says, “are not dead and only moved by extrinsic force, 
but they are endowed with sensation and will (though naturally of 
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the lowest grade) ; they experience an inclination for condensation, 
a dislike of strain, they strive after the one and struggle against 
the other.” * He seems to give to the psychic qualities a sort of 
creative function, saying that feeling and inclination are “the active 
causes” of the original primary division of substance into mass and 
ether. His system is thus a kind of Hylozoism, or the theory that 
matter is alive, somewhat similar to the view held by Thales and his 
fellow lonians. 

Naturalism 

In recent times the term Naiuralism has come into more general 
use, replacing the term Materialism. This is due partly to the rather 
naive and dogmatic character of the older materialism and partly to 
the indefiniteness of the word “matter” and our changing views of it. 
Naturalism stresses the use of other words, such as energy, motion, 
natural law, causal determination. In general. Naturalism places 
emphasis upon the physical sciences, especially upon physics and 
chemistry; and it is inclined to think that the laws of these sciences 
are sufficient to explain the world even in its most evolved forms, 
such as organic life and mind and human history and human insti- 
tutions. It places great emphasis upon the law of conservation of 
energy, and regards the world as a redistribution of energ^”^, or of 
matter, or of both, and it relies profoundly upon the principle of 
evolution and adaptation as explaining the survival of structures and 
functions fitted to survive. 

Thus, in its extreme form Naturalism differs little from Material- 
ism, only stressing the concept of matter less and that of energy 
more. Recently, however, the term Naturalism has been used in a 
. new and liberal sense to denote an explanation of the world based, 
not on physics and chemistry alone, but on all the sciences, thus 
recognizing that the biological and mental sciences have certain 
distinctive characteristics due to novelties in their subject-matter, 
and recognizing also the validity of the theory of levels in evolu- 
tion.^ 


* Ernst Haeckel, The Riddle of the Universe^ 220. 

^ Compare R. W. Sellars, Evolutionary Naturalism, and espedally Hs more recent work, The 
Philosophy of Physical RrMlism (The Macmillan Comuany, 1932)# 
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Mechanism 

Since the beginning of the present centurj'-, the terms Mechanism 
and the mechanistic conception of nature have come into general use. 
They represent a physico-chemical interpretation of the world. 
This appeals deeply to many minds, owing to its simplicity and ow- 
ing to its apparently close connection with the physical sciences, 
whose exact character has won for them our almost reverent respect. 
The picture of the world which it gives us is simple and attractive. 
One has only to think of mass particles in motion. It is Just the pos- 
sible groupings or constellations of these mass particles or atoms 
which constitute the objects of our experience — rocks and sea and 
air and animal bodies. The cooling surface of the once fiery Earth 
made possible finally those very complex carbon compounds called 
colloids, from which it was but a step to the colloids which we find in 
plants and animal bodies and to the simple cell, the unit of all life. 
Evolution shows us the method by which the simplest living cell 
may develop through chance variation and natural selection into the 
more and more complex bodies of plants and animals, until man 
himself appears with a highly diSerentiated nervous system capable 
of thought, feeling, and volition. 

If the ancient Greeks found an atomistic and mechanistic picture 
of the world attractive, we can understand the powerful appeal 
which it makes in modem times when strengthened by Darwin’s re- 
markable discoveries relating to the origin of species. The view 
commends itself by its simplicity, by the relatively small number of 
concepts which it must assume, and by the absence of troublesome 
problems of creation, of ends and purposes and final causes, and of 
vital and spiritual forces. In stud3dng mechanism, naturalism, or 
materialism we should also avoid any prejudice against these 
theories of reality because of imputations of “baseness,” which we 
have come to associate with the adjective “materialistic.” 

It must be pointed out that to be a materialist in the ontological 
sense carries with it no'disgrace. It does not mean that the materialist is 
subject to baser moral interests than those which concern the idealist.* 


* Gamertsfelder and Evans, Fundamentals of Philosophy, p. 463 f. 
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Historical 

Historically the early mechanistic theories took the form of ma- 
terialism. Leucippus, the Greek philosopher, and his more illus- 
trious disciple, Democritus, were its first representatives. Demo- 
critus waa a contemporary of Plato — but the two schools held 
diametrically opposed views and had nothing to do with each other. 
A little later, Epicurus and the Epicurean school accepted the Atom- 
ism of Democritus as the basis of their philosophy. Lucretius, the 
Roman poet, carried on the tradition in the first century before 
Christ. His great poem, De Rerum Nakira, pictures in glowing 
hexameters the terrors of religion and the freedom and emancipation 
from fear gained in the knowledge that the whole Universe is nothing 
more than a grouping of harmless atoms, which were at first falling 
through infinite space. 

In modem times, a materialistic world view was advocated by the 
English philosopher, Thomas Hobbes, in the seventeenth century. 
In the following century, preceding the Revolution in France, ma- 
terialism was vigorously advocated by a school of writers of whom 
Diderot, Lamettrie, and d’Holbach were representatives. In Ger- 
many in the nineteenth century, after the downfall of the Hegelian 
philosophy, there was a vigorous school of materialists, of whom the 
better known are Moleschott, Vogt, and Ernst Haeckel. 

Haeckel’s little book. The Riddle of the Universe, presented in 
popular form, under the name of Monism, the philosophy of mate- 
rialism, strengthened by the Darwinian theory of evolution, at that 
time new in Germany. Although this widely read book contained a 
good deal of pseudo-science and introduced into philosophy what we 
may call a false simplicity, it purported to be the solution of the world 
problem which the science of the nineteenth century sponsored. 
Science speaks and the world problem is solved. Haeckel wrote 
oracularly of a ‘Taw of substance,” which is the conservation of 
matter and of energy; of infinite time and of infinite space, filled with 
the imponderable “ether” and the ponderable atoms; of the spon- 
taneous generation of life from inorganic matter; of a certain kind of 
protoplasm called psychoplasm, which is the seat of conscious mind. 
The latter he considered to be only a function of the brain. AU of 
this, coupled with the Darwinian theory of evolution, impressed a 
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wide circle of readers and popularized the materialistic philosophy in 
Germany in the nineteenth century*. 

In the present century materialism in the older sense has few 
representatives. It has given way to the theorj* of mechanism, or to 
that of naturalism in the narrower sense as defined above. A mech- 
anistic world theory has many able advocates now, not so much 
indeed in the distinct field of philosophy as among men of science 
who accept it as a working basis for scientific investigation. Even 
here, however, the interest is not so much in the interpretation of 
the world in mechanistic terms, as in extending the application of 
physical and chemical concepts to the explanation of organic life — 
and less commonly to the human mind. The former tendency will 
be found prominent, for instance, in Jacques Loeb’s The Mechanisiic 
Conception of Life, and the latter in Dr. G. W. Crilc’s Man — An 
Adaptive Mechanism. 

The psychologists, whether in Europe or America, who are more 
closely in touch with philosophy than are the scientists in other 
fields, are not generally favorable to a mechanistic conception ex- 
tending to the whole of nature. In America, however, the group of 
radical behaviorists, represented by John B. Watson, and Max F. 
Meyer, are energetically mechanistic. They favor a wholly objec- 
tive method for psychology, which they regard as the science of be- 
havior — not the science of mind or soul or consciousness.^ 

Critical 

During the latter part of the nineteenth centur}'^ and the early 
years of this century, the mechanistic conception of nature prevailed 
increasingly in the physical sciences. It became folly to try to ex- 
plain things by an appeal to final causes, rather than efficient causes. 
There could be in nature no such thing as a goal. In no sense is the 
present determined by the future; it is determined only by the past 
and whoUy in a mechanical way. Whatever happens is due only 
to the interaction of material particles, moving in space according to 
mechanical laws. What is true in the sphere of physics and chem- 
istry applies also to biology and psychology. The fact that man 

* The reader may consult John B. Watson’s Behaviorism and the radically mechanistic phi- 
losophy exhibited in A. V. Weiss’s book, A Theoretical Basis of Human Behavior* 
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possesses something called mind or consciousness does not exclude 
him from the mechanistic chain. 

This philosophy seemed to be justified by its practical results — 
its fruits. Knowing nature’s laws, we were able to control its forces, 
and the limits of our prediction of the future were only the extent 
and exactness of our knowledge. Gradually the other sciences, 
biology, psychology and sociology, began to follow the lead of the 
sciences of physics and chemistry. In biology it began to be “good 
form” to assume a mechanistic basis for all vital phenomena. Even 
in psychology, a vigorous school of writers began to explain all mental 
phenomena on mechanistic principles. 

It was not until well along in the present century that the situa- 
tion changed — and the change came from the science of physics 
itself, where the universal validity of the old mechanistic theory 
began to be doubted. The first discovery was that it does not apply 
to the infinitely large or the infinitely small. Troubles arose in 
astrophysics and microphysics. The planet Mercury was found to 
move in a path unexplained by the Newtonian laws. The infinitesi- 
mal particles of the atom violated these laws in a shameless manner. 
Next it was discovered that the theory itself was based on anthropo- 
morphic conceptions, as shown through logical analysis. We are 
amused when we recall how the ancients introduced gods and god- 
desses to explain the movements of the heavenly bodies; but now we 
were told that our mechanical scheme of nature differs only in de- 
gree. It conceived that every object in the universe is pushed or 
pulled about by other objects, just as we push or pull them about in 
our daily life. We introduce the word “force” to denote something 
which one body exerts upon another to correspond to something 
which we experience as effort. 

Carrying this conception down to the study of the constitution of 
matter, we explain material bodies as consisting of minute particles 
or atoms, which push or puU one another about, or exercise “force” 
upon one another, until they finally get into groups or aggregates 
called molecules, and ultimately into those peculiar constellations 
which we call living cells. Then evolution and natural selection do 
the rest. 

Later when the atom is found to be not a minute solid “body,” but 
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a system of particles lia\-ing electric charges — these particles being 
very far apart relativeh' to their size — electro-magnetic “forces’’ 
arc introduced as the causes of the pushing and pulling which the 
particles arc observ'cd to do. But since the particles arc so far apart, 
the problem of “action at a distance" comes to trouble us. So we 
again introduce some intciwening mechanical medium — let us say 
an “ether.” 

A similar difficulty in the Newtonian mechanical conception of 
nature arose in connection with gravitation. Some “force,” called 
“gra%ntational force,” was invoked to explain the fall of an apple to 
the earth, and the paths of the moon and the planets. All physical 
bodies were supposed to “attract” one another inversely as the 
square of the distance. But what do we mean by attraction and how 
docs it act across ninety million miles of empty space? Certainly 
the sun and the earth do not push each other about. So again a 
mysterious ether was invoked in an attempt to explain gravitation. 
But no evidence of an ether exists, and numerous e.xperiments seem 
to show that it does not exist. Evidently the mechanistic picture of 
nature was ha\nng difficulties. 

Mecliavism and the nav physics 

Then came Einstein, Heisenberg, and a group of other brilliant 
physicists and mathematicians, from whose labors came nothing less 
than a scientific revolution. In previous chapters we have studied 
certain aspects of this revolution; here it is necessary only to refer 
briefly to its bearing on the problems of this chapter. The new uni- 
verse of the space-time continuum and quantum mechanics escapes 
the difficulties of the older mechanical views. The new physics, as 
Jeans says, is neither mechanistic nor deterministic. It is definitely 
non-mechanistic — and perhaps non-deterministic. Action at a 
distance has “fallen out of the picture.” The apple does not fall to 
the ground, nor the moon circle in its course because of any “attrac- 
tive force.” It was easy for us to think that we had explained these 
movements by a “pull” of the earth or the sun, because we ourselves 
move things by pulling them about; but how the earth and the sun 
exercised this pull no one ever knew. 

The new view of nature dispenses with anthropomorphic terms 
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and for that very reason is hard to understand, and seems strange at 
first — and perhaps forbidding. Gravity is not due to any pull 
upon one body by another, but to the nature and structure of space 
itself. Space is curved — and its curvature is greater and of a differ- 
ent kind in the vicinity of physical bodies. Objects both celestial 
and terrestrial, keeping as best they can a straight course, are drawn 
out of this course by the curvature of space and approach other 
bodies because of the peculiar character of the curvature near them. 
The new theories have been able to explain a large number of phe- 
nomena which the mechanistic Newtonian theories could not ex- 
plain, and have thus far met with no reverses.^ 

It is too soon to appraise fully the permanent results of the new 
physics as affecting the older mechanistic philosophy. It would 
appear that the mechanical theory of nature was just a stage in sci- 
entific progress, successful within a certain range of phenomena in 
explaining nature’s happenings. It is a fruitful and workable 
generalization in physics so long as we are dealing with the fa- 
miliar objects in our daily lives. In the fields of biology and psy- 
chology its adequacy was never shown. Recently it has been found 
to fail in the sphere of microphysics and of astrophysics. It fails 
when we have to do with the very small and the very large. 

In the field of living beings, where human interests center, other 
theories are found to be more fruitful. If we are to understand the 
world in which we five, we succeed best when we give up our search 
for elements as the key to reality, and begin our study of organisms. 
The processes of evolution are more instructive than the quest of 
elementary forms of being. That there is some organizing agency 
at work throughout nature — not explained by any mechanistic 
theory — has become for many a clarif3dng and helpful hypothesis. 
It would seem that atoms and molecules do not arrange themselves 
by chance into living organisms. But living organisms do come into 
being and they exhibit capacities for the production or creation of 
new and significant forms of activity which themselves become ef- 
fective in determining the further direction of evolution. 

Some things there are that are very dear to the soul of man. 

^ Compare Sir James Jeans, The Nciu Bachgrotind of Science, Revised Edition (The Mac-, 
millan Company, 1934), p. 44 
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Among these is the belief in the significance of the human mind itself 
as something more than a chance by-product of mechanical pro- 
cesses. Another is the persistent feeling or comdction of some kind 
of freedom. Still another is the belief in inherent and abiding values 
as goals to be realized. 

Now the truth of a world theory is not to be judged by its minister- 
ing or not ministering to our comfortable beliefs — but by its success 
in explaining actual facts of experience. These beliefs do indeed 
seem to be more consistent with an organic theory of nature than 
with a mechanistic theory. William Morton Wdieeler, distinguished 
in many fields of biological research, believes that the organic theory 
of nature is not only vastly more fruitful in biology than is the me- 
chanical view, but, when extended into other fields, is able to solve 
many of the antinomies hitherto resisting all solution. 

With extension of the concepts of emergence and organicism also 
to the physical, chemical, psychological and social domain, there 
arises the strong probability that the old “nothing but” attitudes of 
naturalism versus supernaturalism, materialism versus spiritualism, 
mechanism versus vitalism, determinism versus freedom, and pluralism 
versus monism, etc., may be abandoned and the way opened for a 
more consistent and more satisfying view of universal reality.* 

The term Naturalism, as used in recent philosophical discussion, 
softens somewhat the rigors of mechanism with its insistence upon 
uniformity and predictability, since Naturalism permits the recog- 
nition of “levels” in nature and the emergence through evolution of 
new forms of reality, and perhaps of new values, such as life and 
mind, without assigning to these any metaphysical significance as 
lying outside the realm of natural laws and natural processes. It 
gives us a workable theory of the origin of life, mind, and moral 
values in accordance with the accepted laws of the physical sciences. 
Surely, says the disciple of Naturalism, nothing more than this could 
_ be asked of any philosophy. But the human soul stiU dreams of 
“eternal” values; of freedom, of cosmic patterns — even of Platonic 
Ideasl It welcomes this liberal Naturalism — but questions its 
somewhat dogmatic denial of anything lying beyond the orbit of the 
natural sciences. 

* William Morton Wheeler, Emergent EvolitHon and^thc Development of Societies (W, W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., New York), p. 74. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
IDEALISM 


Definition 

Just as Materialism considers the Universe as grounded and 
rooted in matter, or in physical energy, so Idealism considers it as 
ground^ in mind. In int erpreting the world, hlaterialism puts the 
emphasis upon mechanical and e&cient causes, upon the conserva- 
t ion of energ y, ~uponl:he iribvements of mass particles in space. It 
makes mind an incident in the process of evolution, contingent upon 
a highly developed nervous system in the higher animals. Idealism, 
on the other hand, puts the emphasis upon mind, as in some way 
p rior to matt er. It says, in effect, if you s^k for elemental things, 
you will not find them in matter and motion and force, but in ex- 
pe rience , in thought, in reason, in intelligence, in personality, in 
values, in regions and ethical ideals. These are the world’s realities 
and they have a cosmic rather than a mere human significance, 
while matter, physical bodies, and physical forces are in some way 
secondary, being perhaps a kind of externalization of mind or else a 
phenomenon or appearance to mind. Materialism says that matter 
is real and mind an incident or accompaniment. Idealism says that 
mind is real and matter just an appearance. ' 

The two views se^emThus to be radically and irreconcilably op- 
posed. If either one is true, the other must be false ; and philosophers 
generally have inclined to think that one of the alternatives is true. 
But the opposition has become much softened of late. Recent 
studies in physics have changed our notions about matter. Recent 
studies in psychology have changed our notions about mind. Per- 
haps what we call matter is not so primordial as we used to think. 
It may be reduced to the electric charge, to pure energy, to singu- 
larities in the space-time manifold, or, as Mr. Whitehead so wisely 
tells us, to the “passage of events,” thus becoming a mere halting- 
place in the cosmic process. There seems to be something back of 
the physical, logically prior to it, conditioning it. And evolution it- 
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self may be creative. Creative synthesis may be the condition of 
any advance in evolution, and creative synthesis seems to he quite 
outside the system of physical concepts which used to be invoked so 
confidently in the older Materiahsm and Naturahsm. 

And our notions of mind have changed. It is no long er that 
simple substance, whose nature is to tlnnk. Min d is a highly cp m- 
plex affair, including profoimd impulsive cravings, adaptive behavior, 
selective choice, and finally consciousness and meaning arid”per- 
sonality. If in its most highly perfected form, as in human per- 
sonahty, it is found only in connection with a highly integrated 
nervous system, it wiU by no means foUow from this that it is an in- 
cident in the evolutionary process or less real than matter. Quite 
the contrary, it may be something which is the perfect realization of 
the whole evolutionary movement, the most real thing, in a sense the 
only real thing — itself creative, as we know that it is, of newer 
values, such as art, philosophy, Kterature, science, history, and 
appreciative of older values, such as beauty, righteousness, truth. 

If Materialism means simply that matter and physical forces are 
structural stages which condition the full efflorescence of mind, a 
kind of ladder up which Nature climbs to mind, few could object to 
it. But if it means that mind is a useless and otiose appendage to a 
world process essentially physical, it is doomed to be superseded by 
a more idealistic world view. And if it means that something called 
matter was either the beginning or is to be the end of the evolution- 
ary movement, or was indeed at any time an exclusive reality, it 
will be a philosophy difficult to defend. 

Idealistic theories 

But now we must examine more in detail that view of the world 
which is nmst opposed to Materiahsm. This view h as usually been 
called Ideahsm, but since the latter word is ambiguous, at t imes 
referring merely to a theory of knowledge, the ideahst ic world view 
is sometimes called Spirituahsm. But this is also an ambiguous 
word, referring in popular language to a certain rehgious behef which 
hinges upon the possibility of communication with an alleged spirit 
world. Spirituahsm in philosophy, however, means nothing_^re 
tlian that the world is grounded in spirit or mind. If the word 
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“spiritualism” is more exact, the word “idealism ” is more attractive 
and in more common use. 

To wTite the historj" of Idealism would be almost to write the 
histor>’- of philosophy, so many of the world’s great thinkers have 
been Idealists. But they have represented many different kinds of 
Idealism, sure to be confusing at first to the reader. 

Platonic Idealism 

The oldest system of Idealism in European philosophy is that of 
Platm Nothing more wonderful than this has been projected by 
the creative power of human thought, perhaps nothing more ele- 
vated, possibly nothing more true. No real account of it can be 
given here. Contro vers y still rages over the correct interpretation 
of Plato and scholars are not yet fmally agreed on the chronology of 
hi s wri ting^ nor have the many philological questions met with 
generally accepted solutions. It is best to read Plato himself. 

I Plato was n ot an Idealist in the extreme sense that there is nothing- , 
i n the Un iverse except mhid. His teaching was rather that the sig- 
nificant things in the world — that is the real things — are Ideas, 
and by “Ideas” he did not mean any kind of merely mental states. 
He meant real objectiveJ.hings or “ fonn s” w hich ar e not mate rial. 
The y are eternal essen ces, forms, types — or archetypes, serv- 
ing as patterns, ideals, standards, for the things of sense. Thescjare 
the cosmic reaUties, while what we call inattcr he named Npn^cing, 
not intending to say that it does not exik in a way, but that it is 
without significance except as a kind of crude stuff or material; and 
as such, a source of disorder and evil and imperfection. The world 
of sense has only a derivative “being” at best, in so far as it adum- 
brates the real world of Ideas. The Ideas are known by the reason 
or jntelhg ence of man, w^reas the world of matter appears to rnan 
through his senses^ The Ideas are unchanging, they always arc, 
whereasThe world of sense is in a constant flux and never in fact is. 

A simple example from modem science will serve to illustrate' 
Plato’s meaning. When Newton observed the apple fall from the , 
tree to the ground, he not only saw that fact ^vith his senses, but it was ! 
revelatory of a principle which he cognized through his intelligence, 
the principle of gravitation, known in mechanics as the law of the 
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inverse square. Now this law of the inverse square can be stated in 
mathematical form and as such is intelligible to the mind and is as 
unchanging and eternal as the principle that 2 + 2 = 4. Just as the 
falling apple adumbrates an intelligible principle which is constant 
throughout all time, so the universe as a whole is a '^copy” oFthis 
intelligible world of forms. Tl^'iniportant, significant, and real 
things are not, then, events in space and time which are forever com- 
ing into being and then passing away into the oblivion of the past; 
they are rather the principles or forms of all coming into being and 
passing away, which themselves are eternal and the preconditions of 
there being anything at all. 

Plato’s Idealism is more than an afilrmation that the real things 
are these forms or archetypes which are known not by the senses but 
by the reason of man ; k is also profoundly rooted in a sense of value. 
Plato had little interest in things of the body, but an absorbing de- 
votion to things of the spirit — to justice and beauty and social ideals, 
as weU as to mathematical relations. Such a philosophical system 
as that of Plato could hardly be called Spiritualism, and if it is to 
be called Idealism, it is of an ‘objective, metaphysical type. It is 
a philosophy of ideals as well as of ideas. In some ways, thus, the 
Platonic Idealism is more like the modern popular conception of 
Idealism, as a kind of moral striving after ideals or higher values, 
than it is like strict philosophical Idealism, which is the doctrine 
that only mind is real. 

Subjective idealism 

Let us contrast the Idealism of Plato with a modem type, very 
different and perhaps harder to understand. George Berkeley, a 
brilliant Irish philosopher of the eighteenth century, thought that 
the sin and evil of his time came from a wrong philosophy, from 
Materialism; and he essayed to show that there is no such thing as 
matter in the sense of an inert substance existing independe^j^ 
The things which we call material are objects of experience, and these 
objects of experience, such as trees and houses and clouds, are not 
inaterial things; they are just perceptions. When we say that any- 
thing exists — for instance, a tree — we mean that it is perceived. 
It exists, of course, but it has no existence independent of a mind 
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that perceives it. As vc should say, an object like a tree is merely a 
bundle of sensations, and these are wholly subjective. The world, 
therefore, is a mental world. 

■^^at, then, is Reality? asks Berkeley. Only minds or spirits or 
souls are real, he replies. God exists, and you and I e.xist; in other 
words, God, the infinite Spirit, and a realm of finite spirits. That 
which we call nature, wth its regular laws and sequences, is simply 
the action of the divine mind upon our finite minds. We must 
not suppose, however, that Berkeley taught that objects of sense 
are illusions or that God deceives us. Objects arc real, only they , 
are not independent of a perceiving mind. In fact, there is, said " 
Berkeley, nothing in the Universe except the infinite Spirit and a 
realm of finite spirits. 

This Berkeleian Idealism has sometimes been called “Subjective 
Idealis m,” and will be studied further in our chapter on Theories 
of Knowledge; for evidently it springs from an attempt tp define 
the limits of our knowledge. It does not seem to give us a very satis- 
factory theory of reality, for the first thing one asks is. What was the 
\yorld before human minds existed? Were not the mountains and 
the seas and the stars existing then as now? Of course, Berkeley can 
argue — and his reasoning is subtle and hard to refute — moun- 
tains and seas and stars are ideas in the last analysis. Surely, he 
would say, in those primeval days that you speak about, they were 
not called mountains nor seas nor stars, since there was no one to 
name them, nor were the mountains blue, nor the seas green, nor the 
stars red, for these colors are sensations depending upon the eye and 
there was no eye to see them. And so it is, said Berkeley, with all 
the qualities that make up these objects of perception. Try to 
ii^gine what you mean when you say that anything exists when 
not perceived. You will be sure to attribute to it some quality of 
sensation, just as if it were perceived. 

This philosophy, so skillfully defended by the witty Irish bishop, 
certainly reduces the whole world to mind with a vengeance. Only 
minds e xist. So-called external things are merely the perceptions of 
sentient spirits. This is Berkeley’s celebrated subjectivism, sub- 
jective Idealism, psychism, or mentalism, as it has been called. 
Later we may inquire as to its validity. Science perhaps cannot 
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prove the objective and external character of the things it studies, 
but it usually makes the postulate that they are real and independent 
of the perceiving mind. 

The Idealism of Leibniz 

Let us now consider another kind of Idealism quite different from 
that either of Plato or of Berkeley and more instructive than the 
latter, namely, that of the German philosopher, Leibniz. Leibniz 
believed, as we all instinctively do, that the physical things we see 
about us and study in the sciences have a real objective existence in- 
dependent of the mind that perceives them; only when we come to 
examine into the real nature of these objective things, we discover 
that in their inner being they are mental or spiritual. 

To understand this kind of Idealism, it is a good plan to go back 
to the theory of atoms. Consider that all objects of sense are made 
up of certain ultimate units commonly called atoms. But now think 
of these ultimate units, not as themselves physical or material things, 
having physical quahties such as size and shape, but as psychical 
units, little souls, having the power of perception and of development. 
They are centers of force rather than material things. Leibniz did 
not caU them atoms, but Monads, and he thought that physical 
bodies are composed of groups of Monads; and that the human soul 
is a governing Monad. If it seems difficult to understand how physi- 
cal bodies can be made of unextended centers of force, we may re- 
call that our modem atoms according to the electron theory are 
nothing but energy systems, and we cannot understand how even 
molecules are made of them. That physical bodies may be made 
of centers of psychical energy need not present great difficulty to 
anyone who has attempted to master the structure of the modern 
physical atom. If, however, Leibniz’s Idealism seems to anyone 
to be at a disadvantage here, it is, like other idealistic systems, at a 
great advantage when it comes to explaining mind, for the mind is, 
as Leibniz shows, just a Monad, an immortal and spiritual being, 
differing from the Monads that make physical bodies only in its 
higher degree of development. 
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Paiipsycliism 

Closely related to the last view, but more modern, is another kind 
of Idealism called Jpiijpsychisin, The word denotes the doctrine 
that all reality is psychic in nature. Panpsychism, as it is usually 
held, t eache s that everj^Thing has mind. iSIind is not something 
gained late in evolution when organisms acquire complex ncr\'ous 
centers or a brain. Mind is universal throughout nature. Ever}' 
atom or particle in the Universe has life, mind, and memory. The 
whole world, organic and inorganic, is thus vitalized and mentalized. 

But if we think of everj'^ atom and particle having something 
psychical in it, of course we ask the question, What is the relation of 
the psychical to the physical part? To this question Panpsychism 
a nswers that th e rcalily of the particle is psychical, and its physical 
part is only its phenomenal or outer aspect. Reality is contrasted 
witir appearance. The former is mental, the latter physical. The 
reality ^Thc world is found iiT^'mind-stufT,” perhaps in conscious- 
ness . 

This kind of Idealism is welcome to many modern psychologists 
who have upon their hands the problem of the connection of mind 
and body. Dualistic theories have their difficulties, blind and 
brain seem to be in constant correlation. There is no psychosis 
without neurosis. And something like Panpsychism, or Psychical 
Monism , which affirms that the mind is the sole reality and the 
body its ou ter appearance as it is seen by others, seems to offer a 
solution of the problem. 

Able and interesting expositions of this view may be found in 
Paulsen’s Inlrodnciion to Philosophy, in the writings of W. K. Clif- 
ford,’ in C. A. Strong’s Why the Mind Has a Body, and in the writings 
of Samuel Butler. In James Ward’s important book called Natural- 
ism and Agjwsticism, a somewhat similar theoiy is maintained, al- 
though the book is mainly critical, only the barest outline of a con- 
structive view being presented. Ward points out that the concepts 
used in science and useful in the special work of science — such, 
for instance, as mechanism, causality, matter, and motion — do 
not have so profound and universal significance as is commonly 
supposed in these days of scientific progress. They do not apply to 

* Lectures and Essays^ vol. ii. 
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the deeper spiritual realities which lie back of the phenomenal world, 
so that in the more real world of the spirit we can be assured of free- 
dom, purpose, and God. 

In the work of the remarkable German philosopher, Fechner 
(1801-87), a similar kind of Ideahsm appears. To Fechner the 
world is ensouled. The Universe is instinct with psychic life. Com 
sciousness, as it appears in man, is only a part of a universal com 
sciousness present in plants, in animals, in the Earth, and in the 
Universe. The world is a great organism, a psycho-physical organ- 
ism, having, as has man, a body and a soul. This, however, is not 
interpreted dualistically, for the emphasis is all put upon the psy- 
chical side, which is the reality, while the body is the outer expres- 
sion or appearance of the real inner soul life. Thus, plants and ani- 
mals have souls, as well as man. Fechner speaks, too, of the Earth 
soul, and finally of the soul of the world, which is God. The physical 
world is but the outer expression of the inner life of God. The Ma- 
terial Universe is the body of God, “the living visible garment of 
God.” 


‘ ’Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply, 

And weave for God the Garment thou see’st Him by.’ ^ 

This Fechner calls the Day view, as contrasted with the Night view 
of Materialism. 

We shall be interested in reading the spirited defense of Pan- 
psychism by Paulsen. The following passage is worth quoting: 

Spontaneous activity ever}'^vhere! Your inert, rigid matter, mov- 
able only by impact, is a phantom that owes its existence, not to ob- 
servation, but to conceptual speculation. It comes from the Aristo- 
telian scholastic philosophy, which, after having completely separated 
all force or form from matter, left the latter behind as something ab- 
solutely passive. Descartes gets it from this source; it was a concept 
convenient to his purely mathematical conception of physics: Matter 
is without all inner determination, pure res extensa, whose only quality 
is extension. Modern natural science has utterly discarded the idea 
of such absolutely dead and rigid bodies. Its molecules and atoms are 
forms of the greatest inner complexity and mobility. Hundreds and 
thousands of atoms are united in the molecule into a system that pre- 
serves a more or less stable equilibrium by the mutual interaction of 
* Read Carlyle^s Sartor RcsartiiSf book III, chap, ix, for this reference to Goethe^s Faust, 
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its parts, and at the same time is quickened by other movements — 
by such as arc felt by us as light and heat, and others, which appear 
in electrical processes. And this system, in turn, is in constant inter- 
action with its immediate surroundings as well as with the remotest 
system of fi.xed stars. Is it, then, absurd to ask whether we have, cor- 
responding to this wonderful play of physical forces and movements, a 
system of inner processes, analogous to that which accompanies the 
working of the parts in the organic body? May not attraction and 
repulsion, of which phj'sics and chemistry speak, be more than mere 
words; is there not an clement of trutli in tlie speculation of old Em- 
pedocles that love and hate form tlie motive forces in all things? 
Certainly not love and hatred as men and animals c.xperience them, 
but something at bottom similar to their feelings, an impulsive action 
of some kind.' 

Voluntaristic Idealism 

When psychologists place great emphasis upon the Will, as rep- 
resenting the really essential and fundamental aspect of mind, we 
speak of them as voluntarists. So when philosophers say that Will, 
or Absolute Will, or a society of individual Wills, is the really funda- 
mental thing in the Universe objectively considered, we may call 
this view Voluntaristic Idealism. This world view in its modem 
form goes back to Kant who affirmed the “primacy of the will.” 
Schopenhauer is, however, the best representative of this theory. 
His great work is entitled The World as Will and Idea. It begins 
with the well-known statement, “The w'orld is my idea.” Thus far 
he agrees with Berkeley, but Berkeley’s subjective Idealism he 
changes into an objective Idealism. If I examine my own mind, I 
find that the essential thing in it is Will, rather than intellect. The 
soul is activity, striving, struggling, desiring. My body is just the 
outward e.xpression of my Will. So, Schopenhauer concludes, it is 
with the outer world. At heart it is Will, Absolute Will, and the 
phenomenal world which I see and hear and feel is the outer expres- 
sion of the universal Will. Since, now, WiU is something psychical, 
spiritual, and since all reality is Will, this system of philosophy is 
again to be classed as Idealism or Spiritualism. And it is objective 
or metaphysical Idealism, because the world is not merely my idea, 
but has as its basis an objective reality, namely, the Absolute Will. 

* Paulsen’s to Philosophy (Henry Holt and Company), p. loi. 
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More recent forms of Voluntaristic Idealism have been advanced by 
Wundt and Munsterberg. 

The Idealism of Kant 

Schopenhauer’s idealistic philosophy, like most of those of modern 
times, had its source in Kant. Kant’s most famous work. The 
Critique of Pure Reason, was first published in 1781. In this great 
work Kant investigated the problems of theoretical knowledge. 
What is the nature of knowledge? What can man know? He 
showed that the mind has a structure of its own and that what we 
call knowledge is in a very large measure determined by this struc- 
ture. There are certain forms of sense and categories of the under- 
standing which precondition what we ordinarily call knowledge. 
Now these forms and categories apply only to things of sense, so that 
in the end the only knowledge man is capable of is confined to the 
region of actual or possible experience. Thus we can have no 
theoretical knowledge concerning the origins of the world, of the 
soul, of God, and the like, because these transcend all possible hu- 
man experience. What knowledge we have is of the present world of 
experience which we study in the special sciences. This world is but 
a world of appearance, a phenomenal world, a world seen through 
these forms and categories of the mind, a mind-made world in a 
sense. This seems at first glance like the subjectivism of Berkeley, 
but Kant did not deny that there is some objective reality back of 
phenomena. True enough we know this world only as it is stamped 
with the mental structure of the knower; knowledge results from 
the mind’s action upon sensations. But whence come sensations? 
Kant held that there must be some ground for these sensations and 
this ground he called the Ding an sich (thing-in-itself). This is ob- 
jectively real, but we can have no theoretical knowledge of it be- 
cause to know it means to know it under the conditions of knowing, 
namely, the forms of sense and categories of the understanding. 
We know the real as it appears, never as it is. For this reason 
Kant’s philosophy is usually identified with Phenomenalism, which 
is a doctrine holding that knowledge is limited to appearances (or to 
phenomena). 

But, after all, this is not quite the whole story for Kant. In his 
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practical philosophy he undertakes an investigation of morality. 
Starting from the voice of duty, which speaks with an authority such 
as could not come from a merely phenomenal world, he arrives at a 
kind of noumenal or real world, a moral order, giving us as necessary 
postulates God, freedom, and immortality. Though we can have 
no theoretical knowledge of the world of reality, we get a strong hint 
as to its nature in the moral situation in which the autonomous will 
is challenged to decision. Here the real world is revealed to us as 
one in which moral values are profoundly rooted. It is an essen- 
tially “spiritual” reality, — something closely akin to our deep- 
seated moral will. 

Thus Kant’s philosophy is thoroughly idealistic; it speaks of a 
world of ideas and ideals, yet is not that e.xtreme Idealism which 
finds nothing real in the world except mind. We do not know in the 
last analysis what the real is; the moral situation does not provide us 
with tlieoretical knowledge of it, but intimates very strongly that 
in some way or other it is like our own innermost spiritual being. 

Absolute Idealism ^ 

t 

One of Kant’s successors, J. G. Fichte, taught a still more out- 
spoken system of Idealism, in which all reality is swallowed up in 
the Ego; but it is the Absolute Ego, which is the supreme reality, 
and so we have the beginning of the Absolute philosophy, which finds 
its most famous expression in the Absolute Idealism of Hegel. 

What is the world? asks Hegel. What is reality? Reality, he 
answers, is thought, reason. The world is a great thought process. 
It is, as we might say, God thinking. We have only to find out the 
laws of thought to know the laws of reality. What we call nature is 
thought externalized; it is the Absolute Reason revealing itself in 
outward form. But nature is not its final goal. Returning, it ex- 
presses itself more fuUy in human self-consciousness and in the end 
finds its complete realization in art, religion, and philosophy. 

Such a philosophy as this takes our breath away. It seems like 
Idealism gone wild. It is magnificent, divine, but is it true? It 
reminds us of Plato, who takes us to the heavens and makes us see 
that our home is there. Leaving out much of Hegel’s forced and 
fanciful dialectic, there are aspects of his thought which are today 
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suggestive. There is something fascinating in Hegel’s notion of the 
world as a great process of development, a notion shared with him 
by those two thinkers who have contributed so richly to the history 
of thought, Aristotle and Darwin. But Hegel thinks of the world, 
not only as a process of development, but as a thought process, and 
adds finally that interesting suggestion that it has an ideal goal in 
art, philosophy, and religion. 

Modern English and American Idealism 

Since Hegel’s death, and drawing from him in greater or less de- 
gree as well as from Kant and Fichte, there have been many systems 
of Objective Idealism. They represent a powerful stream of thought, 
fed by many leading minds in Germany, Italy, England, and 
America, ranging from Absolute Idealism through Theistic Idealism, 
Voluntaristic Idealism, Personalism, and Panpsychism. Prominent 
among English Idealists may be mentioned T. H. Green, Edward 
Caird, F. H. Bradley, A. E. Taylor, J. M. E. McTaggart, Bernard 
Bosanquet, H. H. Joachim, and R. F. A. Hoernle; while in America 
we have G. S. Morris, Josiah Royce, Mary Whiton Calkins, J. E. 
Creighton, George P. Adams, G. H. Howison, Borden P. Bowne, and 
many others. Books such as Royce’s Spirit of Modern Philosophy, 
Bosanquet’s Principle of htdividualiiy and Value, Green’s Prole-^ 
gomena to Ethics, Calkins’s The Persistent Problems of Philosophy, 
George P. Adams’s Idealism a 7 id the Moderii Age, Hoernle’s Studies 
in Contemporary Metaphysics, Howison’s The Limits of Evolution, and 
Bowne’s Personalistn, represent the idealistic tradition in its modern 
form. They should be carefuUy read by every student in philos- 
ophy. Their 'wholeso7neness and their ethical Idealism insure their 
lasting value. 

No general summary can be made of all the forms of Objective 
Idealism here mentioned without doing violence to some of them. 
In general, however, these various forms of modern Idealism regard 
the world as essentially spiritual, rational, intelligible, transparent to 
our reason, having moral significance. More particularly the world 
is some kind of organic unity, having internal relations such that the 
whole is determined by the part and the part by the whole. Hence 
results a final unity with harmony in diversity. As for man, he is 
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essentially a self, a person, and exists in organic relations to a society 
of selves and perhaps to an Absolute Self. 

Nearly all of these systems of Objective Idealism are prone to 
speak of the Absolute, the Absolute Idea, or the Absolute Self, or 
Absolute Experience. And the Absolute, unlike the word infinite 
in philosophy, does not stand for a mere superlative of excellences. 
It means, rather, that final unity which has always been the quest of 
philosophy. It is the religious motive which gives us such joy in the 
shelter of the arms of the Absolute, and it is the intellectual motive 
which finds such comfort in the notion of a final imity or wholeness or 
perfection. 

Personalism 

Special mention should be made of an interesting form of modem 
Idealism known as Personalism.^ This philosophy takes its stand 
firmly upon the incontestable fact of personality. The one thing 
which I cannot doubt is the existence of myself as a person and a 
member of a society of persons. This philosophy emphasizes per- 
sonality, freedom, self-determination, moral responsibility, the e^st- 
ence of real evil in the world, and of a personal God, who struggles 
and strives with us for the overcoming of evil. The physical world 
is phenomenal, after the manner of Kant, so that this system of 
philosophy is decidedly idealistic or spiritualistic. But the monistic 
character of modern Idealism has disappeared and the uniqueness 
and decisive individuality of the self in the society of selves gives to 
this philosophy a decided pluralistic turn. Personalism seems in a 
high degree to satisfy our religious needs, as escaping the pantheistic 
tendency of many other kinds of modern Idealism and putting a 
much-needed emphasis upon freedom, moral responsibility, and the 
presence of real evil. 


* Besides the writers mentioned, such as Borden P. Bowne, and G. H. Howison, attention 
should be directed to the journal called The PersonaUstt edited by Professor Flewelling at the 
University of Southern California, In England £he personalistic emphasis is seen in the writ- 
ings of H. Sturt, G. T. Stout, H. Rashdall, J. M. E. McTaggart, James Ward, and others. 
Most of these English Personalists emphasize the ethical quality of reality and the will in 
finite persons, while the American Personalists stick more dosely to Kant and place more 
emphasis upon the idea of God and the religious motive. 
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Conclusion 

What in conclusion are we to say in praise of Idealism or in criti- 
cism? To the student of philosophy so many different systems must 
seem confusing — as many systems, it would appear, as there are 
philosophers to make them. Perhaps they are all in error and no 
theories of ultimate reality are possible. But I think this attitude 
of discouragement is not at all justified. Perhaps there are common 
elements in all these systems. It may be that a careful analysis of 
them would show many points of agreement, or, what is better still, 
many converging tendencies. 

Certainly the Idealists aU have much in co mm on. They refuse 
to believe that the world is a great machine. They deny the supreme 
importance of matter, mechanism, and the conservation of energy, 
as explaining our world. The Ideahst can perfectly well accept 
the scientist’s descriptions and analyses of experience, but he 
denies that the scientist is teUing the final story. 

The Idealists in general feel that somehow certain sciences, such 
as psychology, logic, ethics, aesthetics, have to do with things basal 
and intrinsic, that they are quite as much a key to nature’s secrets 
as are physics and chemistry. They believe that the world has a 
meaning, a purpose, perhaps a goal; and that there is a kind of inner 
harmony between the heart of the Universe and the soul of man, 
such that human intelligence can pierce through the outer crust of 
nature and penetrate to its inner being, at least in some slight 
measure. 

The Universe is a great organism and man is a vital fimction 
within it, Man’s fife is important, cosmically and eternally signifi- 
cant. His destiny is in a profound way the destiny of the world. 
Thus in Idealism we find a kind of responsiveness to our human 
longings in the whole of nature. There is not merely the idle longing 
for immortality, for beauty, for righteousness, for an ideal fife — 
there is a demand for them. We should take care, however, not to 
impute delusive “wishful thinking” to the Idealist because he finds 
room in his philosophy for those values so cherished and sought by 
man. And yet Idealism answers to our ethical, aesthetic, religious, 
and romantic demands. It proposes an intelligent and an intelligi- 
ble world, of which at least either the warp or the woof must be 
something akin to thought and feeling and will. 
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Perhaps nowhere has the spirit of Idealism been better expressed 
tlian by William James, the Realist, when he sa^’s that this world of 
wind and water is not the one divinely aimed at and established 
thing, but that we must believe in a spiritual order lying back of this 
material order and gi^dng to the latter its value and significance. 

. The impatience that we feel toward idealistic theories of reality 
springs, no doubt, from several sources. IModcrn thought leans 
very heavily in tlie direction of the exact sciences, no system of 
philosophy being welcome which does not harmonize with the results 
of these sciences; and it has seemed to many that Idealism does not 
properly evaluate the concrete facts which are the objects of study 
in the natural sciences. We are irritated if we are told that these 
concrete facts are merely “phenomena” or appearances of some un- 
known thing-in-itself which “lies back of them,” or that they are 
made of mind-stufl, or that they get either their form or their sub- 
stance from the mind that perceives them. 

But on the other hand, although perhaps in these days our pre- 
vailing moods are scientific, we are not always in such moods. 
Sometimes we are in quite different moods, such, for instance, as 
ethical, aesthetical, religious, or sodal, and then we can understand 
the great truths which are embraced in the idealistic philosophies. 
Indeed, later systems of Idealism, such as those of Royce and Bo- 
sanquet, are based directly upon such great truths as those of indi- 
viduality and value — and their appeal to us rests upon a recognition 
of the fact that the world revealed to us by the physical sciences is a 
true world but not the whole world, nor even perhaps a fmr sample 
of the whole world, and that neither in the study of the sciences nor 
in the experiences of our divided selves do we quite get down to what 
Bosanquet calls “the real thing.” Hence in such idealistic philoso- 
phies we find a release from the fragmentariness and conflict and di- 
vision which commonly hedge us about. We long for imity and 
wholeness and ideal value and we cannot help believing that in the 
whole of reality, if we could grasp it, there is such unity and whole- 
ness and value, and that our thought processes and our ethical striv- 
ing and our aesthetic pleasures are in some way revelations of the 
essential structure of the world. 

And so I think we may be Idealists without reducing the Universe 
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to mind-stuff, just as we may be scientists without reducing it to 
matter-stuff. It is possible that Idealists have emphasized too much 
the processes of thought and inference in our minds as revealing the • 
structure of reality and not enough the equally fundamental — per- 
haps more fundamental — quality of Striving. If we could think of 
the world as a great movement in which “formative impulses are 
struggling up through chaos into ordered freedom” or as a develop- 
mental process in which values, mental, moral, aesthetic, and social, 
are being slowly but surely realized, perhaps even against real ob- 
stacles, then we could still be Idealists, but Idealists who would 
speak less of ideas and more of ideals. 
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pany), chap. XI, “Reality and Idealism.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 
PLURALISM 


By Plitralism is meant the abandonment of the attempt to reduce 
all reality to either one or two ultimate forms of being. The world 
cannot be reduced cither to mind or to matter, nor to mind and 
rnattcr. Reality is neither one nor two, but many. 

The older Pluralis7n 

E.x'amples of Pluralism in this sense are abundant. Empedocles, 
the early Greek thinker, was a Pluralist when he said that the four 
ultimate elements of reality are fire, water, earth, and air. Plato 
was a Pluralist when he reduced reality to the eternal Ideas, such as 
the Good and the Beautiful, for there is a plurality of Ideas. Even 
Greek atomism, usually called the strictest materialistic Monism, 
was^ufalistic in that the atoms have a kind of individuality de- 
pending on their size and shape. Modern Materialism — at any 
rate, previous to the advent of the electron theory — was a kind of 
Pluralism, since there arc more than eighty different elementary 
substances. 

Likewise Idealism, or spiritual Monism, often reduces to a- 
kind of Pluralism, as in the case of Leibniz’s system of Monads. 
S ince the Monads arc psychical in their ultimate nature, this system 
might be called spiritual Monism. Since they are all different 
fromjone another, each halving a distinct individuality, we may call 
it Pluralism. 

Obviously distinctions of this kind are of no great value in philos- 
ophy. The monistic impulse is satisfied when we find unity in 
variety, and when this unity is absent, it is better to speak of the 
s ystem as pluralistic. Thus it is a question whether Leibniz’s 
spiritual system of philosophy should be called Pluralism or 
Monis m. It is pluralistic in so far as the Monads are held to be 
unique and independent self-enclosed entities. No two are alike and 
so we might say that Leibniz held to a theory of the world which 
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reduces it to an infinitude of different ultimates. How ever, from 
another point of view Leibniz is monistic in thought. The Monads 
of the world do not present a chaos but rather a system — they are 
in a great harmony. They are dominated by rational principles and 
each reflects the total rational order of things from a certain point of 
view and at a certain level. As Leibniz would say, they are the 
same in essence. There is some difference of opinion with regard 
to Leibniz. Some hold that the unity and harmony among the 
Monads is insufficiently made out and thus his systeni is essentially 
pluralistic. Others would maintain that Leibniz has so analyzed the 
notion of the Monad that it is unintelligible apart from the rational 
order and unity which each hlonad reflects. Obviously, if we hold 
to the first interpretation, Leibniz is a pluralist and the monistic 
element becomes insignificant; and if we hold to the latter interpre- 
tation, Leibniz is a hloriist and the pluralistic element becomes in- 
significant. 

No doubt most of the great historical philosophical systems pre- • 
sent pluralistic tendencies and whether we are to call a system plural- 
istic depends very much on our concept of Pluralism as well as upon 
our interpretations of the philosophies in question. In recent times 
“Pluralism” indicates not so much an attempt to find out how many 
hinds of stuff the world is made of, and then to affirm that there are 
many kinds rather than one or two; nor even is it the attempt to 
construct the Universe of one kind of stuff moulded into many forms. 

It is rather an emphasis upon the many-sidedness and variety of the 
world; it is a protest against finding too much unity. This new 
Pluralism stresses the manifold character of the world, its variety 
and richness, its infinite diversities and novelties, even its discords 
and dissonances. 

The monistic impulse 

Possibly the monistic systems find their explanation simply in the 
infirmity of the human mind, which is helpless in the face of disorder 
and must find for itself some unity or system in things. It loves to 
reduce the manifold forms of experience to classes and the classes to 
larger classes, and in the end to reduce all things to some one final 
“substance” or being — to mind, to matter, or to God. Back of all 
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minds it seeks the Absolute blind; back of all spirit, the Absolute 
Spirit; back of all \Yills, the Absolute Will; back of all experience, 
Absolute Experience. The human mind in its eager effort to under- 
stand the world seeks always a guiding thread to find its way through 
the maze of details. It hopes to find a ruling purpose, which if it 
could be grasped would show that the whole thing is a plan — per- 
haps a wise and benevolent plan, ha^^ng at its fountain head one 
absolute and omniscient ruler; and finally it hopes to discover one 
unitar}"- substance, physical or mental, to which all reality can be 
reduced. 

The pluralistic reaction 

Now, Pluralism does not deny that there is a certain unity in the 
world; but in the face of the manifest diversities and inconsistencies 
and disharmonies which experience reveals, it hesitates to accept too 
easily the monistic solution. Students of philosophy are beginning 
to feel that it is not quite so easy as at first appeared to find the guid- 
ing thread of life, and that it may be a trifle presumptuous to make 
too many affirmations about the Absolute. There is, no doubt, a 
strong pluralistic tendency among philosophers at the present time. 
The new astronomy, the new physics, the new mechanics, the new 
logic, all emphasize the diversities, the immensities — not to say the 
strangeness or the wildness of the world. In olden times it was very 
comforting and composing to believe that the Earth was made for 
man and rested securely in the center of tlie Universe, watched over 
by an omnipotent and friendly Being. But now we learn that our 
Sun is only one of uncounted millions, and that there are stars whose 
light, traveling at the rate of 186,000 miles a second, requires mil- 
lions of years to reach us. 

If we wonder at the largeness of the world, we are amazed at the 
smallness of its parts, when we learn that the atom, which is so 
minute that a cubic centimeter of hydrogen may contain 54,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000 atoms, yet is itself a system of electric particles as 
far apart relatively to their size as the stars in the heavens. 

Again, it was comforting to believe that space, though infinite, is 
subject to the geometry of Euclid, and that the Newtonian physics 
rules throughout the Universe, and that both time and space can be 
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measured by fixed standards; but the theory of relativity has re- 
vealed here also a larger and a stranger world. Even the old Aristo- 
telian logic, with its doctrine of substance, and of attributes inhering 
in the substance, and its classes of things additively grouped ac- 
cording to likeness and difference, is giving place to a new logic with 
its many kinds of relations and the relations themselves objective 
and real. Even evolution, which a few years ago seemed like a kind 
of magic key, destined to unlock the secrets of the Universe, is now 
found to be fuU of difficulties and at best to apply only to a part of 
what in the broader sense we may call nature. 

So Hamlet, when he says — 

There are more things in Heaven and Earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy — 

sounds the note of the pluralistic movement. Although the mind 
craves unity, it loves variety, too, and the pluralistic world view is 
not without its compensations. 

The world is so full of a number of things, 

I am sure we should all be as happy as kings, 

said Robert Louis Stevenson, and perhaps the adventurous spirit of 
the modem mind finds as much satisfaction in trying to solve the 
puzzle of a pluralistic world as the more fearsome spirit of the 
Middle Ages found in a wholly unified and comprehended system. 
Anyway, we have to face the fact of a world less unified, less inte- 
grated, and less harmonised than we used to think. 

A pluralistic Universe 

Not many years ago, William James wrote a little book called A 
Pluralistic Universe, which, together with his essay on Radical Em- 
piricism and his Will to Believe, woke the philosophic world from its 
monistic slumber. It was James’s mission in philosophy as well as 
in psychology to leave the old weU-beaten paths of thought and strike 
out into new ones. A system of philosophy in the older sense he did 
not have, but both psychology and philosophy have been revitalized 
by the series of galvanic shocks which came from his pen, 

James was weary of aU the old absolutist philosophies, even as 
presented in their newest and most charming form by his colleague, 
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Josiah Royce. James was not interested in the One, but in the 
IMany. It is the “each-form,” rather than the “all-form” of things" 
that impressed him — their discreteness, their separateness, their 
independence, their novelty, their freedom, their contingency, their 
spontaneity, their manifold, yes, even their chaotic character. He 
did not find any “block universe” mth “a through-and-through 
unity.” Reality, he said, is of “the strung-along tj-pe.” “The 
word 'and’ trails along after evciy’ sentence.” Reality is distribu- 
tive rather than collective. Freedom c.xists, and chance and novelty 
and progress. “New men and women, books, accidents, events, in- 
ventions, enterprises, burst unceasingly upon the world.” Why seek 
for reality in such symbols as mind and matter and atoms and mo- 
nads? “The perceptual flux is the authentic stuff” of the world. 
“There is no possible point of \new" says James, “from which the 
world can appear an absolutely single fact. Real possibilities, real 
indeterminations, real beginnings, real ends, real evil, real crises, 
catastrophes, and escapes, a real God, and a real moral life, just as 
common sense conceives these things, may remain in empiricism as 
conceptions which that philosophy gives up the attempt either to 
‘overcome’ or to reinterpret in monistic form.” * 

The universe, in a word, is tychistic. Chance is real in it. Destruc- 
tion is as possible as salvation, and evil is as actual as good. Wliat is 
central is the fact that evil and good are relations, and not substances, 
that each entity which struggles can of itself and in its own right con- 
tribute to the everlasting damnation or eternal salvation of the world. 
There is no eternal law; there is no overarching destiny, no all-com- 
pelling Providence. Law itself is no more than cosmic habit, a modus 
vivendi, which things that have come together by chance, and are stay- 
ing together by choice, have worked out as men work out communal 
■ customs facilitating contacts. I\fliether gravitation or tobacco- 
smoking, there is a difference in scope, not in history! And the 
spontaneous individualities whose collective habits the “laws of 
nature” express are greater and more real than those laws. These 
individualities in their privacy and inwardness are reals in the com- 
pletest sense of the term, and through them the axis of larger being 
runs. How otherwise should the history of the cosmos unfold itself? * 

* The Will to Believe (Longmans, Green and Company), p. tx, 

2 Horace Meyer Kallen, William James and Henri Bergson (University of Chicago Press), 
pp. 182, 183. 
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Such a pluralistic world view as this does not in James’s philos- 
ophy issue in any pessimism, skepticism, or fatalism. Quite the 
opposite. It gives us a real freedom, and it gives us a real God — 
not a mere all-embracing omnipotent world unity. And it solves 
the problem of evil, which in the absolutist systems seems so hard to 
explain. Monism, he says, reaUy creates the problem of evil. 

This pluralistic, pragmatic, radically empirical philosophy, as pre- 
sented by James, has a spicy, stimulating flavor, whetting one’s appe- 
tite for something more. But all we get is more of the same kind 
and in the end we feel that something is lacking. It is, perhaps, be- 
cause of the mind’s insistent demand for a unified world view that 
one feels a trifle impatient with the author of The Pluralistic Uni- 
verse for not telling us something more definite about this Universe 
and the nature of the reality which lies beneath the perceptual flux. 
But perhaps James thought that we have already too many com- 
pletely imified systems of philosophy. 

Pluralism among the new Realists 
If the “radical empiricism” of James issues in Pluralism, so also, 
it seems, does the quite different philosophy of the New Realism.^ 
In this case it is not the richness and variety of the perceptual 
flux which holds our attention, but the richness and variety of the 
world of reason, of thought, and of values. We are brought to the 
sudden realization that there are many things in the world besides 
physical and mental things. Physical and mental things, events 
and processes, are real in this realistic pluralistic system, but so also 
are principles of reason, logical principles, internal and external re- 
lations, numbers, space, time, series, and such ideal entities as justice 
and beauty. These latter non-physical and non-mental entities we 
may, if we choose, call subsistents, if we wish to limit the term existejit 
thing to such as are conditioned by space and time. 

There is something exhilarating and emancipating about this new 
pluralistic \dew of the world to those who have been led to believe 
that there is nothing in the Universe but the mental and the physical 
— and possibly nothing but the physical. Such things as atoms and 

^ A clear statement of this new Pluralism may be found in the book of Edward Gleason 
Spaulding, The Ne:v RationaUsvif sec. iv. 
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electrons, which quite possibly really exist, get put now in their 
proper subordinate place. Physical things, events, and qualities 
exist, but so do mental processes and mental events and qualities, 
and thus we are freed from the old tyranny of the monism of sub- 
stance and the problem of interaction in its older form. 

Not only does this new Pluralism free us from the tyranny of 
matter, which has kept us so long enthralled, but also from the 
tyranny of evolution, a word which at the opening of the twentieth 
centur>" had taken such complete possession of our thought. Plural- 
ism reduces the significance and extent of evolution. The latter is a 
useful term in biologjc With caution, perhaps, it may be extended 
to the inorganic world, but there are large fields of reality to which it 
does not apply. It docs not apply, for instance, to the standards of 
truth and value by which evolution itself is judged. It does not 
apply to God, nor to truth, nor to logical principles, nor to the 
eternal values. 

Again, even within the sphere of evolution the pluralistic view of 
reality gains striking support from the doctrine of creative synthesis 
and theory of levels. At each nev/ level, as the result of organiza- 
tion, new realities emerge not found in the elements which make up 
the lower level. Life and mind are the most striking illustrations of 
such new realities emerging from the synthesis of simpler elements. 

Spaulding goes even further here and discovers a still more re- 
markable fact, namely, that of freedom at each successive stage of 
organization. “At each level or stratum of reality formed by the 
non-additive organization of parts into a whole, qualities or phe- 
nomena are free to act in accordance ■with their own nature and their 
O'wn causal connections with other qualities of this level.” “No 
higher level violates the laws of those lower levels;... but also no 
lower level causally determines any higher level.” Freedom subsists, 
therefore, at each level as we ascend from the inorganic to the chem- 
ical, and then to the Imng and then to the mental and then to the 
ethical. Thus, biology is not a branch of physics, nor psychology 
of biology, nor ethics of psychology. Each is a free and independent 
science correlated with the lower levels and not violating their laws, 
but introducing new entities and new laws and thus exhibiting its 
ovm peculiar freedom. So the time has gone by when physics and 
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biology can dominate psychology and ethics, and Naturalism with 
its bonds of determinism, which it hoped to fasten on the world, has 
been superseded; for at each higher level something new appears 
which is free to follow its own laws. The world of life and mind 
cannot be reduced to matter and its laws. There are different kinds 
of things in the world which cannot truthfully be reduced to one 
kind. 

Even here this realistic Pluralism does not stop. It throws light 
on the now much-discussed problem of values. It is no longer suf- 
ficient to say with Spinoza that things are good because we desire 
them, but now with Plato and the ancients generally we may say 
that we desire things because they are good. Justice and beauty 
and goodness are models, which we are ever approaching, but never 
realizing. They are limits, “but the limit is not a member of the 
series of which it is a limit,” so that we may probably say vnth Plato, 
strange as it sounds in these empirical days, that justice and beauty 
and goodness and truth are all themselves subsistent entities, 
“eternal” values, not conditioned by space and time. 

Again the pluralistic world view allows us to think of the Universe 
as purposive and creative of values, and it allows us to give real ob- 
jectivity to such concepts as color and beauty and justice and truth. 
We can once more think of beauty as resident in the work of art and 
not merely as existing in the mind of the beholder, and we can think 
of justice as a real end to be gained and not as something relative 
merely to the subject, and we can think of truth, not in the prag- 
matic sense of that which affords maximum satisfaction, but in the 
realistic sense of conformity with reality. In the direction of sim- 
plicity, therefore, there seems to be a distinct gain in this realistic 
pluralistic philosophy. 

Pluralism gives us finally a ^^ew of God, not as a mere object of 
faith, not as the hypothetical creator of the world, not as a prag- 
matic “working scheme,” but as tlie “totality of values, both 
existent and subsistent, and of those agencies and efficiencies with 
which these values are identical.” “ God is Value, the active, ‘liv- 
ing’ principle of the conservation of values and of their efficiency.” ^ 

Both the pluralistic and realistic character of this world view 

^ Spaulding, p, 517. 
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seem to be in harmony with many tendencies in present day philos- 
ophy. That strong desire which wc have for unity and complete- 
ness is, to be sure, not satisfied in Pluralism; but there is compensa- 
tion for this lack in its doctrine of freedom, of values, and of God. 

Criticism 

To most minds, however, this philosophy is in need of supple- 
menting in two directions. First, a more satisfying conception of 
consciousness and of the mental life in general is desirable. Spauld- 
ing with certain other writers of the day speaks of consciousness as 
a dimension and a variable. But since a dimension is reduced to a 
linear scries, and in the case of consciousness is about what we mean 
by a process, a more exact and significant description seems to be 
needed. The mere serial organization of such elements as are studied 
in neurology, physiology, physics, and chemistry, even though such 
organization results in a qualitatively distinct dimension of reality, 
which we call awareness, -docs not yield a satisfactory description of 
those forces in the world which we call mental or psychical. 

The second thing which is lacking in this pluralistic system of 
philosophy is a more satisfactory determination of the source of the 
creative synthesis itself. Wc hear much of creative sjmthesis and 
organization, but the ground of them is not determined. This pluralis- 
tic Universe needs, after all, a soiil, not a soul as a unitary principle, 
but a soul as a vitalizing agency. At any rate, some evolutionary 
urge in the existential world of time and space, some elan vital, some 
creative agency, some cosmic will is necessary, it would seem. 

This pluralistic tendency in contemporary thought is a healthy 
check to the monistic impulse. Too often have philosophies, par- 
ticularly those which have been dominated by the classical notion 
of substance, been over-hasty in reducing this bewilderingly complex 
world to an ultimate single “stuff.” The early materialists of the 
Modem Era, for example, were probably too ready to reduce the 
facts of mind and life to the simple mechanical laws of physics. 
The present day pluralists with their notions of levels and their 
caution that analysis into elements is in danger of losing the unique- 
ness of s3Tithesis remind us that simple reduction is in great danger 
of falsification. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
WHAT IS THE MIND? 


HISTORICAL 

One of tte things which those who take up the study of philosophy 
hope to have speedily solved is the problem about the soul or the 
mind — and its destiny. It will probably be disappointing, there- 
fore, to learn that this most vital of all questions is still far from solu- 
tion, On the other hand, it will be encouraging to know that in the 
last twenty years remarkable progress has been made in unraveling 
the mysteries of this most intricate and yet mosf interesting of aU. the 
problems of philosophy. Although the search for the soul wUl really 
be our task, let us for the moment substitute the word miiid, which in 
psychology has now generally taken the place of the richer word soul. 

Can the mind understand itself? 

But is it, after all, strange that the problem of the mind should 
be so baffling? Science proceeds from the simple to the complex. 
The stars, so remote from human interest, were the first objects of 
study in ancient Assyria and Egypt. How incompetent those early 
astronomers would have been to study the subtile processes of their 
own minds! Then after astronomy came mathematics and physics, 
and in modem times chemistry and biology; and finally the most 
difficult sciences of all, psychology and sociology. All the sciences 
are the creation of the human mind ; but the mind itself can be known 
and understood last of aU. Can the mind know and understand it- 
self? That it should even conceive of such a thing, or attempt it, 
is a witness to its marvelous supremacy. It is worth something to 
live in a time when inquiries like these are in the focus of attention 
among scientists — and perhaps to have a share in their solution. 

Initial perplexities 

The attitude of the reader in approaching the problem of rnind is 
probably something like this: I have studied psychology; everybody 
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takes a psychology course now. I have learned a lot about physical 
and mental processes, neurones and synapses, reaction-arcs and con- 
ditioned reflexes, stimulus and response, impulse and instinct, sen- 
sations and memory images, feelings and emotions, conscious and 
unconscious states, intelligence tests and I.Q.’s, complexes and in- 
hibitions, conduct and behavior; and I understand that some of 
these are described as physiological processes and some as mental 
processes; but it has never been made clear to me just what the dif- 
ference is between a physical and a mental process, nor how they are 
related, nor how the mental processes are related to the mind, nor 
what the mind is. 

Furthermore, outside of psychological writings, I hear a great deal 
about the soul — in poetry, in literature, and in religion. Having 
found that the word psychology is derived from two Greek words 
meaning soul and science, I supposed that this study would surely 
enlighten me; but I discover that some of the latest textbooks in 
psychology studiously avoid using the word soul, or even the word 
mind. Worst of all, in sermons and religious meetings I have heard 
so often about the human spirit, as if the spirit again were something 
different from the mind. How I should like to have this whole 
muddle cleared up! When I asked about these things, I was told 
that these questions are metaphysical and that I should go to 
philosophy. My very first invasion into philosophy did not, how- 
ever,, do much to remove my difficulties; for I learned that my be- 
loved Professor James, whose psychology had been so helpful, when 
he began to write as a philosopher, was the author of an article en- 
titled “ Does Consciousness Exist? ” I had been told that souls were 
no longer mentioned in psycholog}'’ and that consciousness has taken 
their place, and yet the very existence of consciousness was here 
questioned; and I have learned that in some of the most recent text- 
books in psychology the word consciousness is hardly used. And, 
anyway, the meaning of the word consciousness was never clear to 
me. Sometimes it seemed to be used as synonymous with our whole 
mental life, while at other times it referred only to the present or 
passing aspect of it. 
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Initial definitions 

Later we shall distinguish between the words mind and conscious- 
ness, and we may find that the words mind, soul, and spirit have not 
quite the same meaning; but for the sake of simplicity we may take 
as a point of departure the fact of an inner life of experience, which 
we call our mental or perhaps our psychical life, and that when we 
use the substantive words, mind, soul, consciousness, spirit, ego, self, 
they are merely different names applied to this inner life. Of course, 
these words are not synonyms, for mind and menial suggest intel- 
lectual activities, while soul and psychical are apt to caU up emo- 
tional and vital elements. And sometimes when we think of the 
mind as separable from the body, we use the word spirit, while the 
adjective spiritual suggests moral and religious values. 

Plan of approach 

How shall we approach this most difficult of all subjects? Prob- 
ably the best way will be to devote one chapter to a brief historical 
review of theories of the mind. Then in the next chapter we may 
see whether it is possib le to gain some reasonable view of what the 
mind is, basing diir study on recent attainments in the science of 
psychology and in the philosophy of mind. In a third chapter we 
may consider the relation of mind and body. Incidentally we must 
distinguish our inquiry about the mind, which we caU the philosophy 
of mind, from psychology, which is the science of the mind. Psy- 
chologists do, indeed, usually have some philosophy of mind — that 
is, some theory of what the mind is; but they may avoid this inquiry 
if they choose, confining themselves to a mere description and classi- 
fication of mental phenomena and the formulation of the laws of 
mental behavior — that is, to strict psychology. 

Historical * 

Primitiye_ man thought of the soul as_a ^ind of shadowy image or 
repl ica of the body , perhaps like a vapor, or breath, capable of leav- 
ing the body during sleep and surviving it after death. Greek 
phiiosophy^nd Greek literature are permeated with the idea of the 

* A luminous account of the history of theories of the mind may be found in William 
McDougall’s book, Body and Mind, chaps, i to ix. 
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soul, the Greek word, psyche, carrying a rich connotation of life, soul, 
and consciousness. The earliest Greek thinkers believed in a “di- 
vine and animate essence,” immanent in nature, appearing in man 
as the soul, the source of hfe and intelligence. This view found ex- 
pression in the doctrine of Heraclitus, who taught that the soul is a 
fiery vapor, identical with the rational and vital fire-soul of the Uni- 
verse. Greek science, however, culminated in Democritus, who pro- 
claimed the fact that all physical things are composed of material 
atoms in mechanical interaction, and who believed that the soul also 
consists of smooth round atoms permeating the body. 

Plato 

But it is to Plato that we must look for the source of our popular 
modem ideas about the soul. To Plato the soul is a distinct imma- 
terial essence or being, imprisoned, so to speak, in the body, its na- 
ture having httle in common with the earthly, its home and destiny 
being the world of eternal Ideas. The personahty and individuality 
and immortality of the soul aU stand out clearly in Plato’s teaching. 
Even its pre-existence is afiirmed, the soul bringing with it a kind of 
reminiscence of its former exalted home, prior to its life in the body. 
It is, furthermore, the source of motion in the body, as well as the 
foimtain of knowledge and aspiration. It is owing to its inner divine 
nature that the soul has intuitive knowledge of the world of Ideas 
and higher values. 

In his famous RepuUic Plato distinguishes three parts, aspects or 
functions of the soul which correspond with what we now refer to as 
reason, will and feeling. The latter two are close to the physical 
body, and evidently are not immortal. The reason is the “divine” 
part of the soul and is in essence separate and independent from the 
body. Its terrestrial Hfe is an imprisonment or enchainment to the 
body, but its ultimate destiny is Hfe eternal in the inteUigible world of 
Ideas. In speaking of the separateness, divinity and immortality 
of the soul, Plato probably had in mind this “divine” part which he 
caUed reason. Here, of course, we have a fairly clear distinction 
between soul and body. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the influence of this pure and 
exalted immaterialism of Plato in the history of thought, particu- 
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larly in the early doctrine of the Church. His sharp distinction 
between the body and the soul was the source of the dualistic theo- 
ries which have come down to us through the centuries, and with 
them came the tendency to exalt the soul and its heavenly mission 
above the body with its earthly character. This Platonic doctrine 
of the soul permeates our literature, finds c.xpression in much of our 
most inspiring poetry, and is embedded deeply in our etliics, our 
religion, and our daily life. The historical importance of this soul 
theory has latety led to successful attempts to trace it back of 
Plato to the Orphic hlysteries and the Pythagorean philosophy. 
Plato, to be sure, wavers in his account of the soul, ascribing an 
earthly origin to its lower parts and reserving its immortality to its 
pure, godlike, rational part. But posterity has seized upon the 
graphic picture of the unitary, individual, and immortal soul, 
which he presented in the beautiful dialogue, the Phaedo. 

Aristotle 

Aristotle, no less than Plato, emphasized the reality and essential 
character of the soul; but he brings it into much closer relation to 
the body. It is the very “form” and reality and perfection of the 
body. It is the “primary actuality of a natural body endowed with 
life.” It has the same relation to the body that vision has to the 
eye; or the impression in the wax to the wax itself. At the same 
time, he considers the soul to be a sort of vital principle, almost iden- 
tical with lif^— the source of movement and growth as well as of 
thougiit'and reason. Finally, influenced by Plato, he ascribes to 
the soul an active or creative reason, which is of the very nature of 
the divine, and is immortal. 

But the significant thing in Aristotle’s psychology is his notion 
chat the soul is the purpose and perfection of the body, that for 
which the body exists and in which it finds its realization. This 
keeiTobserv’ation of Aristotle that the soul is the entelechy — that 
is, the end or perfection or purpose of the body, as if it were some- 
thing for which the body exists, something in which the body is per- 
fected — has become the seed of a recent scientific movement of 
great interest in the attempt to establish a philosophy of mind. 

The tendency toward the complete spiritualization of the soul 
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and to a decided and uncompromising Dualism, already seen in 
Plato, culminated in the teacliing of Saint Augustine and through 
him was handed on to the medieval Church and to modern thought. 
Plotinus, the Neo-Platonist, had already taught that the soul is an 
immortal siihstancc, sharply distinguished from the body and 
separable from it. Thus there emerged the doctrine of the existence 
of two worlds, a mundane, . material world and a divine spiritual 
world, the body belonging to the former and the soul to 'the'lattefr 

Descartes 

In the seventeenth century this dualistic conception was cr^’^stal- 
lized into a distinct philosophical system by Descartes. Despite 
the long tradition of the “two worlds,” spirit and flesh, eternal and 
temporal, reason and faith, medieval science long remained dom- 
inated by a qualitative pltysics and a somewhat animistic view 
of nature. Descartes had early become profoundly impressed with 
the efforts which various thinkers of the modern era had made to 
interpret nature mechanically. If nature obeys the sort of laws 
which such men as Galileo and Copernicus had affirmed, then the 
qualitative physics of medieval science and the animistic view of 
nature must be wrong. 

In his famous work, Meditations^ Descartes attempts to show once 
and for all that mind and matter are two distinct, separate and Jnde- 
pendent substances. Matter, he concludes, is extensive, inert, sub- 
ject to mechanical laws, having no desire, purpose, or power of 
spontaneous motion. It is on such a view as this that the impres- 
sive body of modern physics, from Newton to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, was built. The mind, on the other hand, was for 
Descartes a substance with no extension, whose essential nature i s to 
thinlc. By “thinking ” Descartes meant all of those activities which 
we commonly associate with the mental, namely, desiring, feeling, 
judging, willing, and so on. The soul is unique, dynamic rather 
than inert, teleological rather than mechanical, and non-spatial. 
It is a simple, indivisible substance. 

It is important to note that D^escartes insisted on the “substan- 
tive” character of mind. His reason for doing so is simple enough, 
though possibly logically unsound. The mind, he says, is essen- 
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tiallj’’ active — its activitj’’ being to “think.” Now it is impossible 
to think of actmty as such apart from an agent or subject of such 
activity. There is no instance of running apart from someone or 
something wliich runs. There is no talking apart from someone 
who talks. In the same way, Descartes holds, there is no thinking 
apart from something which thinks. So the mind is that thing which 
thinks and that thing is a substance vastly different from and inde- 
pendent of the great space-time mechanical world of phj’^sics. 

This extreme dualism of Descartes performed the great service of 
laying a solid foundation for the development of modem physical 
science and does no violence to the religious prepossessions concern- 
ing the soul. But, on the other hand, it brings up difficulties which 
have been the storm-centers of controversy for the last three centu- 
'ries. What am I? Is there really a mental substance behind the 
activities of the mind? Again, just in proportion as the pure spir- 
itual character of the soul and the rigid mechanical character of the 
body are insisted upon, so is the difficulty greater in accounting for 
their action upon each other; and that mind and body do interact, 
or at least are intimately connected in some way, seems evident at 
every moment of our experience. Thus the problem of the relation 
of mind and body, following from this strict Dualism, was be- 
queathed to Descartes’ successors. 

Hume 

This appealing doctrine of an independent immaterial substance 
received its first rude shock from Hume, who bluntly said that we 
have no experience of any such thing a soul at all, and_nq 
e vidence f or its eHstence. Experience gives us nothing but a lot of 
i mpressions or perceptions, and ideas or memoiy images, and we 
have no way of showing or reason for believing that the soul is any- 
thing more than the collection of these impressions and ideas! 

There are some philosophers who imagine we are every inoment 
intimately conscious of what we call our SELF ; that we feel its exist- 
ence and its continuance in existence; and are certain, beyond the 
evidence of a demonstration, both of its perfect identity and simplicity. 
.!. For my part, when I enter most intimately into what I call myself, 
I always stumble on some particular perception or other, of heat or 
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cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can 
catch myself at any time without a perception, and never can observe 
anything but the perception. When my perceptions are removed for 
any time, as by sound sleep, so long am I insensible of myself, and ma}'- 
truly be said not to exist. And were all my perceptions removed by 
death, and could I neither think, nor feel, nor see, nor love, nor hate 
after the dissolution of my body, I should be entirely annihilated, nor 
do I conceive what is farther requisite to make me a perfect nonentity. 
If any one, upon serious and unprejudiced reflection, thinks he has a 
different notion of himself, I must confess I can reason no longer with 
him. All I can allow him is, that he may be in the right as well as I, 
and that we are essentially different in this particular. He may, per- 
haps, perceive something simple and continued, which he calls himself; 
though I am certain there is no such principle in me.^ 

As has been pointed out by many critics of Hume, he uses in the 
above passage the pronouns 1, me, and mine, very freely, implying a 
certain unity and concreteness of that which perceives and thinks, not 
very well characterized as a“ bundle ”of perceptions, or as a “ theater ” 
where impressions pass and repass in constant flux and movement.^' 
However, Hume would hold that the use of such words as I, me, 
and 7 mne is due to the exigencies of language and that such words 
do not reveal a metaphysical ‘‘self.” What is meant by self, ac- 
cording to Hume, is simply the totality of experiences and nothing 
more. These experiences are in large part conditioned and organized 
by principles of association, such as contiguity and resemblance. 
Thus the sound of thunder always has been associated with the sight 
of lightning, so that whenever I see lightning I at the same time an- 
ticipate the sound of thunder. Such principles account for the gen- 
eral organization of experience — and what I call myself is but such 
experiences dominated by certain principles of order. 

Kant 

Kant held that Hume was correct in saying that the self is never 
revealed in experience, but did not go far enough in his analysis of 
the situation. It lies in the very nature of the case that the self can 
never become the object of experience, because the self, whatever 
else it might be, is in the indefeasible situation of being the subject 

* Hume, Treatise on Unman Nalnrc (The Clarendon Press), book i, part iv, p. 6. 

^ Compare the criticism in Mary Whiton Calkinses The Persistent Problems of Philosophy, 
chap. VI. 
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of experience. A knowledge of the self seems, then, in the very na- 
ture of the case fore-doomed. However, the “I think” is quite in- 
escapable and it is not sufficiently accounted for in Hume’s laws of 
association. The facts of memory and association in general point 
to a deeper function of unity than Hume has managed to clarify. 
In his Critique of Pure Reason Kant refers to this unifying fimction 
as the transcendental unity of apperception.” Without going into 
the subtleties and difficulties of Kant’s position it is safe to say that 
Kant was in no doubt at all as to the fact of there being a self, but 
just what that self is is beyond the possibility of knowledge. In the 
end, however, Kant does emphasize the essential unitary spiritual 
character of the mind, of which nature is hardly more than the phe- 
nomenal product.^ 

The nineteenth century 

During the last century the foundations were laid in experimental 
science and in empirical psychology for a philosophy of mind more 
in keeping with our inductive scientific methods. Before speaking 
of these later fruits, however, it will be well to review the principal 
theories of mind held by philosophers during the nineteenth century. 
They are still representative views, and by their several advocates 
are thought to harmonize with inductive and experimental studies. 

We may then distinguish these four classes of theories: 

1. Materialistic theories 

2. Dualistic or animistic theories 

3. Idealistic theories 

4. Double-aspect theories 

Materialistic theories of the mind 

Materialism in its older form affirmed that there is no other reality 
than matter, or mass particles in motion; that mind is in no way a 
distinct or different form of being, but is itself either a form or func- 
tion of matter. Man is an adaptive mechanism, wholly explicable 
in terms of the laws of physics and chemistry. Consciousness arises 
in the transformation of energy in the highly complex mechanism of 
‘ the nervous system, but is not itself a distinct form of energy nor a 
distinct form of being of any kind. 

* Cf. Paulsen’s Kant^ p. 185. 
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Democritus, the Greek materialist, considered the soul to be com- 
posed of atoms, like the body, only of a smoother, rounder kind. 
Some of the German materialists of the eighteenth century spoke of 
thought as being a secretion of the brain. Haeckel in his Riddle of 
ilte Universe believed that the mind is a. function o f the b rain. 
Among writers of this school, psychology, not deahng with any 
forms of reality beyond those considered in physics and chemistry, 
becomes a branch of physiology or biology. In the Naturalism of 
the present day it is believed that the methods and presuppositions 
of the physical sciences are also those of psychology and that the 
latter requires no others. 

Epipltenomenalism is a term sometimes given to one type of ma- 
terialism. This word was first used by Huxley; it indicates that 
mind is not a factor in natural processes ; mind is a name that we give 
to certain phenomena that merely accompany types of procfesses and 
changes in the nervous system. Mental states are like a kind of 
awra, hovering about cerebral processes without themselves having 
any function; they effect no changes and have themselves no sig- 
nificance in the world movement. The laws of physics, chemistry, 
and physiology cover the whole field, and if fully known would en- 
able us to understand the world of man and society. 

Dualistic or animistic theories 

Here belongs the “soul” theory, coming down from Plato 
and Descartes and familiar to everyone. More specifically under 
this head we may mention, first, the everyday metaphysical 
Dualism taught by Descartes, accepted by Locke and popularized 
in America through the influence of the Scottish school. Mind 
and body are quite distinct, and represent the two universal 
reahties. 

Somewhat similar to this, if more cautious, is the psychological 
Dualism, brilliantly defended by William McDougall.^ With much 
courage McDougaU has revived the use of the word Animism “ as a 

^ See bis book Body and Mind, A History and a Defence of Animism, Fifth edition. 

* The word animism has more commonly been used in anthropology to signify the tendency 
among primitive people to endow everything with mind, even things we regard as inanimate, 
such as sticks and stones. McDougaD uses the term in its larger sense merely to indicate 
belief in mind {anima), as a reality. 
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name for his philosophy of mind, which is nothing else than the usual 
soul theoty. The mind — or, if we choose to use the other terms, 
soul, ego, self — is a unitary and distinct ps5'chic being, in nonuse to 
be identified or confused with the body with which it interacts. It 
possesses, or is, the sum of certain enduring capacities for psychical 
activity, such as having sensations, reacting to them, and guiding 
the stream of nervous energy in such a way as to neutralize the 
tendency of physical energy to dissipation and degradation. This 
emphatic dualism of mind and body does not, however, in Mc- 
Dougall’s opinion involve necessarily any Cartesian dualism of the 
world. It is content to affirm the distinction of mind and body in 
the human personality, and it is probably not this unequivocal 
distinction which contemporary schools are calling in question, 
but rather the more equivocal theory’- of interaction. 

Among other representatives of Animism, or the soul theory, may 
be mentioned the German philosophers, Lotze, Stumpf, Kulpe, 
and in America, George T. Ladd, and James (in some of his moods); 
while in France, Bergson has defended a somewhat closely related 
theory of mind. 

Idealistic theories 

In the third class we may include not only the strictly idealistic 
systems, but also the various panpsychic, personalistic, and mind- 
stuff theories. In this class we shall find the great majority of 
modem systems of thought; for Idealism has prevailed in all periods. 
And yet, perhaps, we shall get from none of them a perfectly clear 
notion of what the mind is; it is too all-inclusive to be clearly de- 
fined. Strictly they are theories of the world rather than of mind, 
interpreting the Universe in terms of consciousness, or will, or ex- 
perience. So we hear much of experience, self, will, and ideas. 

In the absolute or objective idealistic systems the whole Universe 
is rooted and grounded in mind or spirit; call it Absolute Ego, as did 
Fichte, or Absolute Idea with Hegel, or Absolute Will with Scho- 
penhauer, or Absolute Experience with Bradley, or Absolute Self 
with Royce. The soul of man is thus intimate with, or participates 
in, or represents the very essence of reality. Mind is not something 
accompanying matter, or something generated in an evolutionary 
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process, but something primordial and original; it is the very stuff of 
the Universe. 

Still other forms of Idealism consider mind to be the essence of 
reality. In Leibniz’s philosophy the units of things which we call 
atoms are called Monads. They are psychical, not material; they 
are little perceptions, but sometimes dim and confused. In the hu- 
man soul we have a Monad which has developed to the stage of clear 
and conscious perception or representation. 

Many of the modern panpsychic or mind-stuff theories go back to 
Leibniz. W. K. Clifford proposed the view that the whole Universe 
is made of mind-stuff, an ultimate cosmic reality, and that our hu- 
man consciousness is built up from elementary feelings, and these 
from mind-stuff.^ James in one of his later writings ^ thought it 
might be necessary to assume the presence in the Universe of a kind 
of reservoir of soul-stuff, “a continuum of cosmic consciousness.” 
James Ward in England, C. A. Strong in America, and Friedrich 
Paulsen in Germany have upheld various forms of Panpsychism, in 
which the very ground of the world is mind or feeling or conscious- 
ness, the body and the brain being appearances or phenomena of this 
essential psychical reality. 

Double-aspect theories 

According to this fourth view, mind and body are simply_ ty^o 
aspects of the same underlying reality, itself possibly unknown. 
They are not different things at all, but identical in essence. They 
are the same realities seen from different sides; two faces, as it were, 
of the same coin. As stated in its original form by Spinoza, the one 
substance, which is called God, has two attributes, thought and, ex- 
tension. In its modern form, as stated, for instance, by Warren, 
‘‘conscious and neural phenomena constitute one single series of 
events,” their different appearance being due to different ways of 
observing them.^ 

Fechner’s theory, mentioned in a previous chapter, was quite 
similar. But in Fechner it takes rather the form of ascribing to all 
matter a kind of elementary consciousness. The whole world is en- 

* Lectures and Essays, vol. ii. ^ American Magazine, 1909, p. 588. 

» Howard C. Warren, Unman Psychology, p. 415. Titclicner held a similar view. 
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souled. Evcrj'tliing has a soul — minute particles of matter, organic 
bodies, the planets, the whole Universe. This has been a favorite view 
with many modem thinkers. Even Haeckel said that the material 
atoms are not dead and inert, but are endowed with feeling and vdll. 

Newer vierLUS 

We have thus passed in briefest review the four principal classes 
,of theories about the mind held during the nineteenth century. In 
one or another form they are still w'idely held. But now in recent 
years quite new views are appearing. The Freudians, the P£ag- 
mat^s, thjtBehjm^^ .the Neo-Realists, and the Gestaltists.have 
taken up the problem with a freshness and enthusiasm that promise 
real contributions to the philosophy of murd, especially since these 
various movements have much in common. Before considering 
these new views on the problem of mind, we should notice certain 
general tendencies already apparent in the nineteenth century. 
Even then the foundations were laid in experimental and empirical 
psychology for a philosophy of mind which should be more in keep- 
ing with our inductive scientific methods. The critical work done 
by Hume could never be forgotten, in spite of the rather convincing 
answer of Immanuel Kant. It became, therefore, more and more 
the custom to speak of mental states rather than of the mind and its 
“faculties.” Psychologists devoted themselves to the study of 
sensation, perception, memory, feeling, volition. What is given in 
experience is not a mind or soul, but a stream of thought. The use 
of the word soul was looked upon with suspicion; it disappeared 
finally from the language of psychologists. Even the word mhid was 
distrusted, and when used often signified no more than the sum of 
our mental states. Psychology was defined sometimes as the science 
of mental states. 

Still, however, the mind was often looked upon as a sort of re- 
ceptacle in which all these mental states were held, or as a sort of 
stage upon which they appeared and disappeared. This notion of 
the mind was hardly more satisfactory than the old psychology of 
ideas, encouraged by Locke, based on the assumption that there are 
a lot of entities called ideas, which exist in the mind and may pass 
oui of the mind and be again recalled as memories. 
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Gradually this structural psychology yielded to a functional view; 
mental activities took the place of mental states. Mental activities 
could be subjected to experimental investigation — actually studied 
in the laboratory. One thing, however, all these activities seemed 
to have in common ; they were conscious. Thus, the word conscious- 
ness came into general use to take the place of the word soul and 
mind, which were under suspicion because of their metaphysical as- 
sociations; and psychology was sometimes defined as the science of 
consciousness. I may not be a soul, or a mind, or even a body, but 
at any rate I am conscious; and consciousness seemed to be a safe 
term, which should take the place of the discarded soitl. But really 
it was a very unfortunate term, and its extensive use has introduced 
endless confusion into our modern pliilosophy of mind. Finally, 
James himself called it in question and raised the inquiry whether 
consciousness exists at all. In fact, he said that it does not exist as 
a real thing, being but the faint rumor of the disappearing soul. 

The influence of the rising Freudian psychology, which makes so 
much of unconscious mental activity, tended also to discourage the 
use of the word consciousness as synonymous with mind. So also 
did the new science of Behaviorism, which proceeded imdismayed 
to construct the whole science of psychology without any reference 
to consciousness at aU. Whether either the Freudians or the Be- 
haviorists are right in their attitude toward consciousness, we may 
learn later; here it is only necessary to take notice of the passing of 
that stage in the history of the philosophy of mind in w'hich mind 
was identified with consciousness. Very often consciousness was 
thought of as a kind of stuff, much as mind and soul had formerly 
been conceived. McDougall speaks of the havoc wrought in psy- 
chology by the word consciousness, and says that it is a thoroughly 
bad word, and that it has been a great misfortune for psychology 
that the word has come into general use.^ In the next chapter we 
shall try to find out what the word consciousness really means. 

Objective methods 

Meanwhile actual reconstructive work was being done by the 
new schools mentioned above. What is common to all these new 


* Outline of Psychology t p. i6. 
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movements is that the}"- begin by studying man as a member of the 
biological series, who acts or behaves in a certain way, and who has 
certain kinds of experience; and the question is to what kind of action 
or behavior we may give tlie name menial) and further what presup- 
positions are necessarj’- to account for that particular kind of be- 
havior which we call moiial. Consequently tlie study of mind has 
become objective. The old method of introspection, while not 
wholly discarded, is held in abeyance, if not under suspicion. The 
method of general observ^ation has largely taken its place; not be- 
cause this method is certainly adequate in Uie study of mind, but 
because it is the method successfully pursued by the other sciences, 
and because, at any rate, so far as il goes, its results can be trusted. 
This objective method taken in connection vnth the verified results 
of all related sciences, such as biology, physiology, genetics, ab- 
normal psychology, and antliropologjq promises decided contribu- 
tions to tlie philosophy of mind. 

This new psychology beguis with a study, not of minds, souls, 
consciousness, ideas, or sensations, but of mental processes in gen- 
eral. What kind of processes shall we call menial} We observe me- 
chanical processes in the interaction of the parts of a machine. We 
observe chemical processes in atomic interchanges in gases, liquids, 
and solids. When we come to tlie simplest organism, we find other 
processes, which have to do with maintaining the integrity of the 
organism itself; for instance, growth and reproduction. These we 
call vital processes. But now we maj'- distinguish processes of still 
another land, when an organism begins to respond as a unit to an 
outer situation in such a way as to maintain its integrity. Behavior 
is a word which we apply to activities of this kind; it signifies the 
manner in which an organism functions with reference to its environ- 
ment. We may then give the name pwntal processes to all those ac- 
tmties of an individual organism in which it adapts itself to a 
changing environment in such a way as to conserve or promote its 
well-being, its interests. In a simple reflex action there is stimulus 
and response. The response is purposive, conducive to the welfare 
of the organism; but it is relatively determined and invariable; there 
is no specific response, no selection or choice or control. It is not 
mental. Next come instincts, where reflex actions are further inte- 
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grated, resulting in inherited tendencies to carry out a given set of 
responses under given circumstances. Such actions, only slightly 
adaptive, we hesitate to call mental, reserving the latter term for 
those specific responses by which on the basis of previous experience 
a new situation has been dealt with in such a way as to conserve or 
advance the interests of the organism. Responses like these are 
called intelligent or mental. 

Now, something like this is the groundwork of the new philosophy . 
of mind. We notice that it rests upon simple, direct observation of 
the behavior of individuals, and is fortified by a more or less com- 
plete knowledge not only of the brain and the neural mechanism, but 
of the whole body. Psychology, thus, is not the science of the soul 
or mind or consciousness, but the study of behavior, involving 
stimulus and response. In the case of man these reflexes become 
very highly organized and integrated and conditioned by previous 
reactions and accompanied by various checks and inhibitions; so 
we arrive at that kind of activity, behavior, or conduct, which we call 
reflective, intelligent, mental. Even what we call thought may be 
considered as a “motor setting,” or “latent course of action.” ^ 

Behaviorism 

The method we have just described is the general metliod of ap- 
proach of the science of Behaviorism, which studies in a wholly ob- 
jective way the conduct or behavior of living beings, and considers 
human psychology to have just this behavior of men as its subject- 
matter.® 

As one method of advancing the science of psychology free from 
doubtful assumptions. Behaviorism must command our highest re- 
spect; but it can make no lawful claim to furnishing a philosophy 
of mind. If what we desire is a philosophy of mind, consciousness 
cannot be ignored, as the Behaviorist elects to do. The word con- 
sciousness is in daily use and means something; and it behooves us 
to find out what it means. Furthermore, since so much is made of 
organization and integration of reflexes, the source and secret of this 

^ See Edwin B, Holt, The Freudian Wish and Its Place in Ethics, p. 98. In the first two chap- 
ters of this little book the reader will find the clearest account of this way of regarding the mind. 

® The behavioristic standpoint may best be understood by reading John B. Watson^s PsychoU 
ogy from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, or Max F. Meyer’s Psychology of the Other-One, 
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organization must be studied. Behaviorism, of course, ignores all 
such questions. Still further, since organisms in specific response act 
in such a way as to conserve their well-being, or to bring themselves 
into a satisfied relation to the environment, psychologj'- should in- 
quire what these interests and satisfactions are; at any rate, they 
cannot be omitted in the philosophy of mind. 

Neo-Realism 

The movement knomi as Neo-Realism differs little in its psycho- 
logical attitude from Behaviorism; only the Neo-Realists are philos- 
ophers rather than psychologists and are primarily interested in the 
problem of knowledge. Incidentally, they have worked out a 
philosophy of mind more complete than that attempted by the Be- 
haviorists. The general approach to the study of mind which has 
been described as characteristic of the new schools is especially the 
attitude of tlie Neo-Reahsts; that is, the approach to the study of 
adaptive behavior through the objective study of organisms. Re- 
flexes are progressively organized into more and more complex proc- 
esses producing synthetic novelties, till finally adaptive behavior, 
or specific response, accompanied by awareness, signals the birth of 
mind.^ 

This philosophy of mind takes a slightly different form in an in- 
structive chapter by Ralph Barton Perry in his Present Philosophical 
Tendencies. Perry distinguishes three parts of mind. First, the 
biological interests; second, a nervous system actmg as instrument 
of the biological processes; third, those parts of the environment to 
which the nervous system specifically responds — the so-called 
menial contents:^ 

This seems confusing at first, but becomes clearer when we under- 
stand that it is nothing but Behaviorism (with a saving emphasis, 
however, upon the biological interests), considering the mind quite 
materialistically as the brain in its selective and controlling aspects. 
But Perry and Holt, following James, conceived the brilliant idea of 
regarding as actual parts of the mind those portions of the environ- 
ment to which the organism specifically responds, the mental con- 

^ Compare Edwin B. Holt, op. ci7., pp. 51 ff. 

^ Chap, xn, A Realistic Theory of Mind.” 
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tents, as they are called. Then that other part of the environment 
to which there is no specific response by the organism may be called 
physical. So that it depends upon the context into which otherwise 
neutral entities get whether we shall regard them as physical or 
mental, the real world being neutral. Thus the doctrine of “Neutral 
Monism” appears on the scene. What would have been considered 
a decided Materialism at the time when James wrote is thus con- 
verted into an innocent Neutral Monism. But I would ad\dse the 
confused reader to neglect this third division of the mind which the 
Neo-Realists offer and cling to the other two, namely, the biological 
interests and adaptive behavior. Whether this really does lead to 
any kind of Materialism we may consider later. 

The most serious difficulty with the neo-realistic doctrine of mind 
is its failure to give us a clear notion of what consciousness is. Al- 
though Perry admits that “mind as observed introspectively differs 
characteristically from mind as observed in nature and society,” 
nevertheless, one gets the impression that neither in Behaviorism 
nor in Neo-Realism does the subjective side of mentality get its 
proper recognition. Howard C. Warren, in his book entitled Human 
Psychology, outlines a philosophy of mind which seems to correct 
this deficiency, while giving full recognition to the objective method 
of study. Psychology, he says, is a science concerned, not merely 
with behavior — that is, witli those complex processes by means of 
which an organism adjusts itself to the environment — but also 
witli the subjective aspect of all these processes. They are not only 
adaptive processes as seen by another; they are also conscious phe- 
nomena, as seen by ourselves. By means of selj-ohservation we get a 
new way of studying these adaptive processes. In addition to men- 
tality there is also consciousness. Consciousness is the way aU these 
mental processes appear to ourselves. 

At first sight this seems to dear up the whole matter and give us a 
dear philosophy of mind. It uses the modern approach by studying 
in an objective manner that kind of activity in organic beings which 
we call behavior', but it also admits that all these adaptive — that is, 
mental — processes have a subjective or conscious aspect, a tre- 
mendously interesting and significant part of the life of man, thus 
supplementing the deficiencies of Behaviorism. 
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But still the question arises, WTiat is this conscious subjective life? 
Is it anything that can find a place in tlie field of science? Is it a 
kind of by-product of the brain, an epiphenomenon? Or are we to 
fall back into some ancient Dualism after all? It was just to escape 
all such haziness that Beha\’iorism and Neo-Realism took their 
stand upon objective beha\dor. 

To these questions Warren says that the experiences which we 
observe in ourselves might be considered as a nciv set of occurrences. 
That would lead to a theory of psychophysical parallelism with all 
its mysteries; or they might be considered as another way of looking at 
the same set of facts. This would lead to the double-aspect theory, 
which Warren adopts. Neural events, according to this view, are 
observable either as behavior in others or as our own experiences in 
ourselves. A merely objective study of mentality in others would 
furnish a very important and very true science of psychology; but it 
would, after all, be a partial view, for our inner life of conscious ex- 
perience presents another side of the reality, supplementing that of 
outward behavior.' 

The philosophy of mind thus clearly presented by Warren seems 
a distinct advance upon Behaviorism. Surely, the reader will say, 
there is something more than behavior, something more than men- 
tality, if we are to call adaptive behavior mental. There is certainly 
an inner conscious life of experience — my own life of personal 
wishes, dreams, memories, volitions, and perceptions. This is true 
enough, but just what it means to say that neural events and brain 
events can be “viewed” in two ways is not so clear. It still remains 
to ask whether a better way of explaining consciousness than this 
double-aspect theory may be advanced. 

Pragmatism 

Another new and vital movement in the study of mind is Prag- 
matism. As a system of philosophy we shall 'consider this in another 
chapter; but what of the Pragmatist’s philosophy of mind? The 
pragmatic approach to the mind problem is even more biological and 
evolutionary than the other new movements. We start with an 
organism, an animal or a man that has a practical problem to solve, 
^ Op. cit.f pp. p. 10 and 415. 
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perhaps to get food, perhaps to escape an enemy. Hence arises a 
situation, a problem to be dealt with; the environment is to be 
moulded to the needs of the subject. This involves experimenta- 
tion ; and what we have to do with, therefore, is the experience of the 
subject in this experimental moulding of the environment. Now, 
there is a certain stage in this experience, when it becomes reflective 
and intelligent, that we may describe as mental or conscious. 

Pragmatists do not care to speak much of the mind, still less of the 
soul, and not so very much of consciousness. Consequently the 
pragmatic theory of mind is somewhat hard to formulate.^ Perhaps 
we may put it in the following way. In the development of organ- 
isms there is a stage prior to that of reflection ; it is characterized by 
mere liking or disliking, striving, endeavor, ‘and is determined by 
definitely organized systems of neural discharge. In the next stage 
incompatible factors arise in some definite situation; conflicting 
stimuli indicate conflicting ways of response; there is trouble, ten- 
sion, a perplexing situation. Hence arises the necessity for readjust- 
ment. The new situation has to be integrated; the response has to 
be adapted to the new situation. Experimentation follows, and se- 
lection; conduct is to be controlled by its consequences; future con- 
sequences become transformed into a stimulus for behavior. Now, 
such adaptive behavior is called reflective, conscious, mental. The 
mind, therefore, is instrumental, serving biological ends; and Prag- 
matism of this kind is sometimes called Instrumentalism. 

In its initial emphasis upon adaptive behavior, therefore, we. see 
that the pragmatic approach to the mind problem differs but little 
from the other modern movements; but the special emphasis is upon 
the moulding and remodeling of the environment through the cre- 
ative activity of the individual. Intelligence is the name which the 
Pragmatists prefer for activity of this kind and they speak of ‘'cre- 
ative intelligence,” and of “the courageously inventive individual 
as bearer of a creatively employed mind,” and of the future as being 
determined by intelligence. 

What we get in Pragmatism, therefore, is a stirring picture of free 

^ The clearest account will be found in the volume entitled Creative InteUigencef particularly 
in the chapter by John Dewey entitled "The Need for a Recovery of Philosophy,’* and a chap- 
ter by Boyd H. Bode entitled " Consciousness and Psychology,” Compare also Dewey’s book. 
Essays in Experimental Logic^ pp. 8 ff. 
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djTiamic personalities, striving, struggling, achioxung. But since 
the Pragmatists make much of evolution and the biological ap- 
proach, one is curious to know just how intelligence stands to tlie 
rest of the evolutionarj' process; whether we have a mechanistic or 
non-mechanistic philosophy of mind. The implications of Prag- 
matism are all quite non-mechanistic. The insistence upon experi- 
ence, upon free dynamic personalities, upon creative intelligence, 
does not lead in a mechanistic direction. 

On the other hand, there is e.xpressly repudiated any belief in a 
distinctive psychic element in e.xperience; that is, anything outside 
the sphere of physical and biological factors. Pragmatists have no 
use for minds or souls or consciousness in the old substantive sense. 
So the question arises, just what is this creative intelligence that is 
creative of values? In Pragmatism it seems just to appear on the 
scene, like a little cloud gathering in the clear sky, and we wonder 
what it is made of; we would like to see its credentials. 

The same is true of tlie non-reflection al elements of e.xperience, 
the esteem, aversion, suffering, endeavor, and revolt, of which 
Dewey speaks, as preceding reflection. Wlience come they and 
what are they? Probably what the Pragmatists mean is that these 
non-reflectional elements of e.xperience are what we commonly call 
the biological interests — impulse, craving, will-to-live, desire. 
Wherever there is life, these deep impulses are present; and intel- 
ligence is just a tool or instrument of these interests. But whence, 
then, come the freedom and creative power of intelligence? From 
the standpoint of biological evolution where do freedom and creative 
activity come in? ^ 

However the Pragmatists may solve this difliculty, their whole- 
some insistence on the creative power, efficacy, and efiiciency of in- 
telligence is worthy of careful note. 

That man is a real agent — and that the distinctive quality of his 
agency consists in the part played therein by the imaginative recovery 
and analysis of a physically non-e.xistent past and the imaginative 
prevision of a physically non-existent future — these are the first arti- 
cles of any consistently pragmatic creed. Such a creed is simply a 

* The difficulties here referred to have been pointed out in a clear manner by Arthur O. 
Lovejoy in three articles in Jour, of Phil., Psych., and Set. Melh., vol. 17 (1920), pp. 589, 622, 
and vol. 19 (1921), p. 5. 
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return to sanity; for these two theses are the common and constant 
presuppositions of the entire business of life. Never, surely, did a 
sdUer or more self-stultifying idea enter the human mind, than the 
idea that thinldng as such — that is to say, remembering, planning, 
reasoning, forecasting — is a vast irrelevancy, having no part in the 
causation of man’s behavior or in the shaping of his fortunes — a 
mysterious redundancy in a cosmos which would follow precisely the 
same course vnthout it. Nobody at a moment of reflective action, it 
may be suspected, ever beheved this to be true.^ 

The Gestalt theory 

The Gestalt psychology has become a movement of such impor- 
tance in the field of general psychology that it would be interesting 
to know just what philosophical theory of mind it involves. This is 
difficult to formulate, since tlie Gestaltists have for the most part 
limited themselves thus far to the theory of perception. Mr. W. M. 
Danner, Jr., of Stanford University, has offered a short summary, 
not of Gestalt psychology, but of the Gestalt theory of mind. 

The Gestalt theory of mind is called (by many) isomorphism, de- 
fined as ‘The structural correspondence of excitatory fields in the 
brain with the experienced contents of consciousness.” ® 

Gestalt psychology holds that explanation of conscious phenom- 
ena and organic behavior in terms of analytical units is urmeces- 
sary, even impossible. Gestalt theory revolts not only against 
the ‘bundle hypothesis’ of elementarism, but against the ‘constancy 
hypothesis’ of direct psychophysical relationship between stimulus 
and phenomenal perception. It also protests against association- 
ism and against attention as being valueless concepts. 

The Gestalt school of thought, dating from Wertheimer’s revo- 
lutionary work in 1912, has freed itself from much of the incubus of 
the earlier mind-body views. It attempts to dispose of the mind- 
body problem by just accepting as ‘ givens ’ the facts ordinarily de- 
scribed separately as mental processes and physical structures. It 
reclassifies them all in terms of functioning patterns, dynamically 
organized wholes interacting toward equilibrium as their various 

^ Arthur O- Lovejoy, loc. cii.y p. 632. This doctrine of the Pragmatists Lovejoy endorses 
while pointing out its inconsistency with their metaphysics. 

- Howard C. Warren, editor, Dictionary of Tsychology (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston), p. 145. 
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field-potentials shift. It postulates only one set of events in tlie 
world, but admits that abstracting from them in one way leads to 
description in terms of mental activities; abstracting in another way 
requires description in terms of physical and physiological structures. 

Thus a dual monism is implied if not avowed in the Gestalt posi- 
tion.*^ Kohler® postulates a psychophysiological correspondence 
between experienced order in space and time and the underlying 
dynamical context of physiological processes. 

Wheeler’s various characterizations of mind ^ as ‘the brain-in- 
action, a neutral d5maniism, an objective functionalism, determin- 
ism, causation, energy functioning in an organismic sense’ may 
not authoritatively represent the view of all Gestaltists. But 
Gestalt theory is without doubt anti-mechanistic and anti-vitalistic. 
It explains the fact that perception and thought are orderly simply 
by the parts-in-relation and their dynamical interplay as whole con- 
figurations or Gestalten which are greater than the additive sum of 
their parts.'’ 

Historically the emphasis upon the whole being more than the 
sum of its parts is affiliated with the Gestalt-qualitat theory of von 
Ehrenfels (1890). It bears some resemblance in that respect to 
theories of emergent evolution. The cliief line of philosophical 
descent of Gestalt theory is closely akin to the phenomenology of 
Husserl and his followers, tracing back in part at least through the 
psychology of ‘act’ to Brentano. 

The Freudians 

What is the mind? With our question still unanswered, let us go 
to the Freudians. None of the new ways of looking at the mind is 
more vital and revolutionary than theirs. This school recognizes 
what should have been seen long ago, that philosophers and psy- 
chologists, being men in whom the rational and conscious part of the 
mind is highly developed, have a tendency to overemphasize these 

* Edwin G, Boring, The Physical Dimensions of Consciousness (The Century Company, New 
York, 1933), pp. 75 - 77 - 

, ® Dr, Wolfgang Kohler, Gestalt Psychology (Horace Liveright, New York), pp. x + 403. 

3 Raymond Holder \Vheeler, The Laws of Unman Nature (D, Appleton Company, New 
York), pp. 4, 93. 

4 Oliver L. Reiser, ‘^Gestalt Psychology and the Philosophy of Nature,” Philosophical 
Pevlerd), 1930, vol.39, pp. 556'-72. 
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elements. Consequently it is a very one-sided philosophy of mind 
that we find in the older traditions and the regular textbooks. 
Really the irrational and unconscious mental elements are the more 
important. 

So the Freudians have discovered that the mind is not a collection 
of sensations, perceptions, ideas, and rational processes, or a certain 
spiritual substance having ideas, sensations, and the like; but rather 
a deep and troubled sea, whose secrets are found, not in its placid 
surface of consciousness and reason, but in its profound unconscious 
and irrational depths. They have laid hold of two great truths. 
One is that mind is a much wider term than consciousness; the other 
is that the most significant things in our mental life are impulses. 
Night-dreams and day-dreams made in the old psychology quite an 
insignificant chapter; here they are of prime importance, for they 
reveal the deep springs of our mental life — those profound psychical 
energies which are knovm as impulses, cravings, desires, wishes, ap- 
petites, and interests; such, for instance, as sex, hunger, self-pres- 
ervation, gregariousness. In our conventional, civilized life these 
vital strivings are necessarily repressed. Hence come unhappy 
“complexes,” systems of painful experiences lying below the thresh- 
old of consciousness, upweUing into our conscious life under the in- 
fluence of emotion.^ 

Now, all this is very interesting, very important, and probably 
true. It is a new psychology, but is it a philosophy of mind? We 
are introduced to a lot of new terms — the Unconscious, Psychical 
Energy the Censor, Complexes, and others, and we are curious to 
know what they are and how they are going to be built up into a real 
philosophy of mind. What is this Psychical Energy, and how is it 
related to other well-authenticated forms of energy? We shall turn 
the pages of the Freudians and Psychoanalysts in vain for any clear 
answer to this question. The Unconscious, Psychical Energy, the: 
Censor are concepts, mental constructs, which serve the purpose of 
all conceptual construction, as a framework on which to hang our 
actual Jacls. If such things exist — say a reservoir of unconscious: 

' An intelligible account of the Freudian philosophy of mind may be found in Tansley^a 
The Neiv Psychology. Compare also BrilUs Fundamental Conceptions of Psychoanalysis, andl 
Freud^s Psychopathology of Everyday Life, and his General Introduction to Psychoanalysis. 

“ Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious, pp. 144 Tanslcy, op. cit., pp. S9 
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impressions — then the facts would be as they are. They have the 
same logical credentials as the soul had in former times. If the soul 
exists and has “faculties,” then facts should follow as they do. 

Tansley in his exposition of the Freudian psychology traces the 
evolution of mind, quite after the manner of tlie otlier new schools, 
through simple reflex action and instinctive behavior to the final 
stage of reflective tliought and consciously purposive action. But 
when mind docs arrive, it is something sni generis, something wholly 
distinct from the body and brain. “In short,” he says, “we cannot 
dispense with the dualism involved in regarding mind as an entity 
with its own phenomena and laws.” * 

Summary 

These, then, are some of the more important theories of mind fa- 
miliar in the history of philosophy. These various theories might 
be summarized under the following five heads. First, the sub- 
stantive theoiy of the sort that Descartes held, which asserts that 
thTmind or soul is a separate, independent entity. Second, the 
epiphenomenalistic theory, which maintains that the mind is a sort 
of inefficacious by-product of the body. On this theor}'^ the soul 
would, of course, perish with the disintegration of the body and all 
so-called conscious or mental life is reducible to the physical. Third, 
' the type of theory which denies a substantive mind and holds that 
what we mean by “mind” is nothing but a succession of experiences 
or mental states. This is the point of view of Hume. Fourth, there 
is what we might caU the functional view, such as the Aristotelian 
theory and those in recent times which hold that mind is an adap- 
tive instrument developed or emergent in the long course of evo- 
lution. Fifth, the extreme behavioristic type of theory which 
holds that mind at best is simply the behavior of certain organisms. 
This theory might be said to deny mind rather than account for it. 

Whether out of these various theories any clear philosophy of 
mind will emerge we may inquire in the next chapter. Surely they 
are confusing at first; but the thoughtful reader will see that they do 
in some measure converge toward certain definite results. There 
are some things in this history of theories of the mind which seem 

^ A. G. Tandey, The New Psychology , pp. 20, 21. 
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like saving truths to be followed up and carefully weighed. One of 
these is the Freudian emphasis upon vital impulses, those deep bio- 
logical interests which seem like psychical energies driving us on 
apparently witli some unconscious purpose. Another is the view 
common to all the new movements, that the key to what we call 
mental activity is, objectively considered, that kind of behavior 
which we call adaptive. Another, pointed out by Warren, is the 
belief that adaptive behavior has a subjective side which we may 
call consciousness or experience. Still another, emphasized by Plato, 
is the peculiar unitary personal character of the self. Finally, there' 
is that strange conception of Aristotle’s that tlie mind is the perfec- 
tion and fruition of the body. Aristotle’s theory of the mind as an 
entelecliy or dynamic entity intimately bound up with the organism 
is receiving more and more serious attention, as is evident in such a 
movement as the Gestalt theory. Would it be possible to forge aU 
these elements into a consistent philosophy of mind? 
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CHAPTER XIX 
WHAT IS THE MIND? 


RECONSTRUCTIVE 

One of the causes of the confusion about the soul which is seen in 
the history of philosophy is found in the exceedingly complex char- 
acter of the human organism and the many kinds of activities em- 
braced under the term menial or psychical. We may as well recog- 
nize at once that the mind is a very complex thing, or group of 
things, or rather a group of tendencies, processes, and activities. 
We must distinguish three aspects of the mind and examine them 
separately. 


I. The Conative Tendencies 

Any true philosophy of mind must begin with the springs of con- 
duct and behavior. In the recent literature of the subject it has 
been customary to speak of these as primary biological interests. 
Usually they have been treated descriptively in separate chapters 
under the head of desires, insiincts, will, or conaiive tendencies, as if 
they were normal features of our conscious life to be described in 
passing, along with other mental processes. 

But we must understand that they are in a whoUy different cate- 
gory; they are tendencies and dispositions rather than activities and 
processes. Just in proportion as psychology now emphasizes ac- 
tivity, behavior, function, doing, so it is necessary to understand 
the springs or grounds of this doing. Deep down in the roots of 
our being there is a force at work which impels, and what we call 
behavior is the result of the operation of this force. We may call 
it conation, striving, wish, will, libido, appetite, hunger, sex, desire, 
craving, instinct, psychic energy, or just a kind of drive. In the 
last chapter, when we were studying the new movements in psy- 
chology, we noticed the prominence given to these profound 
conative elements, the non-reflectional elements of experience, as the 
Pragmatists call them. The Freudian psychology owes its vigor 
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largely to the emphasis which it gives to these primary constitutive 
elements of the mind, the wishes. Plato and Aristotle were evidently 
impressed by the basal character of these elements, for they spoke 
of an appetitive sold and a vegetative sold. McDougall has shown 
at length that the instincts are the prime movers of all human ac- 
tivity and that human and animal behavior is a manifestation of this 
purposive or hormic energy.^ 

The conative tendencies as interests 
It is doubtful whether the term energy, even when qualified as 
purposeful or “hormic,” is the best name for these primary mental 
elements. What we have is something more than a drive, something 
more than a drift or a tendency or a restlessness, even something more 
than what one writer has called the “ energy-influences seething and 
bubbling in the organism”; “ it is rather an interest. Wherever 
there are organisms there are interests. Life is purposive, looking 
toward self-maintenance and self-perpetuation. This, as we have 
seen, does not necessarily involve any general teleology, or any con- 
scious purposiveness in the world. It is only that life itself is teleo- 
logical. This is clear from the very notion of “interest” itself. 
Interest always involves an object and thus an end or goal. Life 
tends to self-maintenance in growth and assimilation, and to self- 
perpetuation in simple cell division. It exhibits what Patten calls 
a kind of egoism and altruism. This impulse of self-preservation 
and self -perpetuation is native to every organism; perhaps there is 
no better name for it than the will-to-live. 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers; 

And grasping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 

“The Greek naturalists saw (what it needs only sanity to see) that 
the infinite substance of things was instinct with a perpetual motion 
and rhythmic order which were its life, and that the spirit of man 
was a spark from that universal fire.” ^ 

^ See his Oullincs of Psychology, pp. 72, 213, et passim, and his Introduction to Social Psy- 
chology, 

^ Louis Berman, in his Glands Regulating Personality, p, 196. 

3 Santayana, Soliloquies in England and Later Soliloquies, p* 212. 
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Thus far we seem to be on solid empirical ground in our search for 
the soul. We have found at the roots of our mental life deep springs 
of action in the form of native impulses, instincts, or propensities. 
They -well up in our conscious life, suffused with emotional tone, not 
merely as desires and appetites, but also as vague longings, aspira- 
tions, hopes, and ambitions; so that tliey become the springs of 
progress as well as the fountain of our love-life, our social life, our 
economic life. They are the power behind the throne in it all. 

Before we go on to consider other elements of the mind, such as 
behavior, intelligence, memory, feeling, and perception, or to in- 
quire about consciousness or personality, it may be well to delay a 
little longer upon these basal elements, to see what their connection 
is, forward and backward; that is, fonvard to their products in the 
complex self, and backward to their metaphysical sources. This, to 
be sure, would not be necessary, if our goal were simply to find out 
what the mind is; for it would be sufficient to point out the actual 
presence of these deep impulsive strivings in that total thing we call 
the mind. Then we could go on to discuss the other elements, such 
as adaptive behavior, intelligence, and personality — and we should 
perhaps be able to say what tlie mind is. But a philosophy of mind 
must try to do more than this; it must try if possible to find the sig- 
nificance of impulse and striving in the evolutionary process, in 
animal life, in the whole world. It must even inquire whether 
all the later mental processes may not be instruments of these vital 
strivings. 

The conative tendencies as cosmic agencies 

In previous chapters whdn we were studying the origin and nature 
of life, the philosophy of evolution, and the purposive world, we dis- 
covered the presence in nature of some sort of agency which makes 
evolution creative. To this agency many names have been given by 
various philosophers, such as the elan vital, the evolutionary t(rge, the 
life-force, the organizing power, a common creative agency, an internal 
perfecting principle. Sometimes these terms were applied only to 
the world of organic beings — sometimes, as in the case of Hender- 
son, the drift or tendency was carried farther back to inorganic mat- 
ter. Here, of course, we are on speculative ground and no such 
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cosmic prhwiples are necessary to establish a philosophy of mind ; but 
certainly it is very tempting to think of the creative forces of the 
mind as a part of, or related to, the creative forces of the world, and 
perhaps the driving forces, not only in evolutionary change, but in 
social and moral progress. 

Bergson has developed this thought in his own way. He calls it 
mind-energy, or vital impetus. In one striking passage he says, “It 
is to social life that evolution leads, as though the need of it was felt 
from the beginning, or rather as though there were some original and 
essential aspiration of life, which could find full satisfaction only in 
society.” ^ 

I wonder whether this driving force of mind-energy is loo kin g 
forward not only to society and history, but to intellect, reason, 
personality, individuality, and freedom. We know that intelli- 
gence is creative; we see its creative power every day in art and 
literature, in science and invention, in commercial enterprise and 
business organization. Does it owe its creative power to the pur- 
posive energy which lies at the roots of all mental life? When we 
come to the study of intelligence and of adaptive behavior, we shall 
see that they depend upon the organization or integration of neural 
processes. If we are to explain these in this way, or explain atten- 
tion and other higher mental processes as the “total integration of 
reaction-arcs,” what is the integrating agency? In psychology now 
we do not speak primarily of mind; we speak of an organism which 
receives stimuli and reacts. Certain kinds of activities are now called 
mental. We think of the brain and the nervous system as instru- 
ments for more and more perfect adaptation to the environment. 
We know what they are instruments for, but what are they in- 
struments o/? Apparently of the biological interests, of “the- 
energy-influences seething and bubbling in the organism.” 

Driving forces or aspirations 

But now before we leave this part of the subject, a curious ques- 
tion comes up, a question that has confronted us in former chapters 
and will haunt us to the end, the question of ptish or p^lll. How 

^ Mhid-Encrgy. Lectures and Essays. Translated by H. Wildon Carr, p. 33. The italics arc 
mine. 
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shall we reall}'’ interpret the biological interests? Shall we interpret 
, them as purposive energy’-, as drmng force, or as cravings? The 
phrase driving force is a telling phrase and fits in wnth the dynamic 
philosophy of the day. It means the operation of a force working 
from behind, and so we go back in a vain quest for the initial push, 
and get no rest until we arbitrarily stop at some original creative 
power, or God. The phrase purposive energy seems a little better. 
It has the forward look — suggests the quest, the search, the striv- 
ing; and yet I wonder whether the word energy is the word we want 
here. If the world is an overflo\ving, outpouring, productive process 
endlessly creative of new values in the pragmatic sense, then the 
phrase is correctly descriptive of the reality in question. 

But it is just possible that the word craving, or the word interest, 
is the best of all. Is God the creative power back of us, or the ideal 
which is drawing us on? Are the higher values the outcome of a 
productive process, or are they ideal limits which we are ever 
approaching — the “beauty-in-itself,” the “good-in-itself,” which 
Plato never tired of telling us about? Possibly the simplest organ- 
ism is interested in self-maintenance and self-perpetuation, just be- 
cause life itself is good; possibly we are interested in thinking and 
reasoning and in aesthetic production and in social justice, just be- 
cause thought and reason and beauty and justice are good — are 
values; possibly our biological interests are forms of hunger — but 
that kind of himger which Bergson calls aspiration, which we may 
call creative effort. It is perhaps only because of the habits of 
thought acquired in an age of mechanism that the phrase driving 
force seems more apt than the words aspiration or appreciation. Per- 
haps the power behind the throne in our mental life is “a power that 
makes for righteousness.” 

This all seems very metaphysical for a chapter on the philosophy 
of mind — and too speculative. Let the reader who so thinks forget 
these paragraphs and go back to the biological interests, which are 
obvious facts, and without which any philosophy of mind would be 
fatally lacking, and then let him meditate upon the word interest and 
formulate an explanation of his own. Perhaps the slightly different 
way this whole matter is put by Hobhouse will have a stronger 
appeal to most of us He considers the world to be a process of de- 
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velopment in which the principle of development is the principle of 
rational harmony or love. But the whole of reality is the entire 
process, in which the beginning is determined by the end as well as 
the end by the beginning. 

A process thus determining and determined by its own outcome is 
of the nature of Effort, and the world development must therefore fall 
under this category — 

This Effort is the creator of gods and men, of beautiful fictions and 
of what is noble in fact, of law and morals, of science and art, perhaps 
of what is beautiful in nature, certainly of the significance of that 
beauty to us. Its operation is intelligent and purposive and aU- 
embracing. An effort involving, even one evolving into, purpose 
imphes Mind, and Mind that makes for harmony must have some 
unity throughout, however rudimentary its achievement. Hence if 
the world-process is directed towards harmony we legitimately infer 
a Mind at its centre, but the form of unity which such a Mind possesses 
is less easily determined. It is possible that personality on the one 
hand and the social union of personalities on the other are rather its 
creations than adequate expressions of its substantive essence."^ 

If this be true, then that part of the mind which we caU impulse is 
related, not only to that which we caU the biological interests in the 
whole organic kingdom, but related also at the same time to a world- 
principle which Hobhouse calls Effort) and then possibly, as lie 
suggests in the last sentence, personality and human society are 
creations of this universal cosmic Effort. Personality, then, might 
be a kind of world goal, for the attaining of which the human brain 
and the intelligence springing therefrom might be instruments. 

II. Mental Processes 

But now we are ready to take our next step in the philosophy of 
mind. Let us keep steadily in view, however, that the mind is a 
very complex thing, inclusive not only of what we commonly caU 
mental or inteUectual processes, but also fundamental proclivities, 
interests, or impulses. These latter we have been studying; now 
let us go on to the distinctively mental processes sometimes included 
under the general term intelligence. 

Here we could foUow the method of the new schools, whose 
illuminating work in the philosophy of mind we have studied in the 

^ L. T. Hobhouse, The Rational Good (Geo. Allen and Unwin), pp. 229, 230. 
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preceding chapter — the Pragmatists, the Behaviorists, and the 
BTeo-Realists. Wc could begin with the study of the organism 
possessing the properties of stimulus and response; and we could 
trace the evolution of mind from the simple reaction-arc through 
tropisms and instincts to the first appearance of adaptive beha\dor; 
and we could then show that tliis adaptive behamor is what we call 
menial. We could point out tliat what we mean by mind is a certain 
kind of behavior, namely, that which involves selective control and 
specific response; that mind is a certain new capacity which an 
organism acquires as the result of higher and higher integration of 
\'ital processes, the capacity to respond as a unit to a new situation 
in such a way as to conserve and enhance its well-being. Thus far 
this would be the general behaviorist method of approach; and then 
we could supplement this objective and impersonal approach by 
going on to show that what we call behavior and mentality in others 
is, when lived through or experienced by ourselves, what we call 
consciousness or experience. 

All this would be quite proper and, provided we did not leave out 
of account that very important part of the mind which we have just 
been studying, namety, the vital impulsive strivings or springs of 
behavior, would give us no doubt a soimd and scientific philosophy 
of mind. Then, indeed, if we wished, we could limit the narrower 
word mind to the second of tliese stages in psychical evolution — 
that is, to intelligence or adaptive behavior — and apply the richer 
word soul to the whole group of impulses, activities, and relations 
which we differentiate as impulses, intelligence, and consciousness. 

But I think there is a better method of approach than this. It 
would seem to the reader to be too cold and theoretical and abstract; 
it would be too biological. When fuUy completed he might say, 
“This is aU a very fine philosophy of mind, but it is not sufficiently 
empirical. A philosophy of mind ought to start with facts of more 
immediate experience, not necessarily with my own subjective ex- 
perience, but with weU-recognized forms of mental activity. It 
should start with thinking, feeling, willing, perceiving, remembering, 
reasoning — not with physiological things like reaction-arcs and 
synapses and adaptive behavior. People don’t behave — they 
think and reason and remember and forget and love and hate.” 
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The empirical approach 

Very well, then, suppose we begin more empirically with well- 
known mental facts, and then afterwards, perhapsj we can connect 
our results with the less known physiological facts. Suppose we 
address a question hke this to anyone, a college student, a business 
man, a worker in the shops; “Axe. there such things as mental 
processes, and if so, mention some.” He wiU answer, “Why, yes, of 
course there are; there are such things as thinking, feeling, remem- 
bering, forgetting, loving, hating, having pain or pleasure.” Ob- 
viously such things as these exist and may be talked about, just as 
stocks and bonds, butter and cheese, roads and lanes exist and may 
be talked about. So thinking and reasoning, recollecting and 
planning, liking and disliking exist, and, indeed, for the moment, it 
does not make any difference whether they are things or processes or 
relations or faculties or brain states or even secretions of the endo- 
crine glands; they just exist and are very interesting. Neither does 
it make any great difference at present how we come to Imow them, 
whether by introspection or intuition or immediate feeling, or by 
just watching the behavior of other people; they exist just the same. 
They are real, and there is no other kind of reality so very real as 
these mental things. In the actual daily experience of men, the ultra- 
real things, so to speak, are not butter and cheese, wood and steel, 
dinners and dollars, but pleasures and pains, love and hate, fear and 
jealousy, desires, ambitions, decisions, passions, longings, regrets, 
sorrows and sins. Dollars would have no meaning were it not for 
desires. 

We have, then, made a good beginning in the study of the philos- 
ophy of mind; we have found that certain processes, such as we have 
named, have a very real existence and may be talked about and 
studied, that by common consent they are an mteresting class of 
things, that they are usually called mental things, and are distin- 
guished from physical things, such as houses and furniture and 
animal bodies. 

But what is there common to all these things, all these processes 
which we call mental? Well, objectively they appear to be forms of 
behavior of an organism, say an animal or person. They are all 
modes of reference of some subject to some object. They are 
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attitudes of a subject toward some object. Some subject, perhaps 
just an organism, is striving toward some object; some animal, per- 
haps, is pursuing or escaping from some other animal. Or possibly 
some subject is pleased at something, or pained at something, or 
holds a cognitive attitude toward something — that is, knows it or 
recognizes it. In all of these three kinds of reference there is this 
common element, namely, the behavior of some subject to some 
object.*^ 

Objectively, therefore, these things or processes which we call 
mental are forms of behavior, attitudes of men or women or children, 
or perhaps of the higher animals; and let us for the present consider 
them only in this objective way, simply as a class of evident and 
imdeniable facts in the drama of human histoiy'^ as it is played before 
us, or in the evolution of animal life. Of course, it will immediately 
occur to eacli of us to say that all this display of mental behavior in 
the world around has quite a different aspect as it unfolds itself in 
one’s own inner consciousness, in one’s inner conscious life of ex- 
perience, as one gets it through inlrospcciim. This is no doubt true, 
but suppose, just as an experiment, we leave this side of mental life 
out of account for the present. Let us see if it is possible to construct 
a philosophy of mind on a strictly objective basis, as we would con- 
struct a philosophy of nature. The Behaviorist, who disregards 
consciousness and suspects the method of introspection, studies 
mental facts as objectively known; let us follow his method for a 
while. He too speaks of habits, instincts, emotions, illusions, 
dreams, thought, memory, fear, fatigue, imitation, and personality 
But the reader may interrupt at this point. “May it not be,” he 
asks, “ that, after all, these mental facts or processes of mind, whose 
reality, interest, and importance I must admit, are nothing more 
than bodily attitudes, brain states, functions of the cortex or motor 
centers, or conditioned reflexes? ” 

Well, even if they had only an objective reference as bodily 
attitudes and no inner meaning as parts of my personal life, these 
processes would stiU be realities and they would still be mental real- 
ities. If you think of the consequences in the history of the world of 

* Compare John Laird, Problems of the Sclft chap. 11. 

2 Compare Watson*s Psychology from the Standpoint nf a Behaviorist » Index, 
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such thmgs as love and hate, ambition, avarice, remorse, thought, 
invention, reasoning, you will see that we are dealing with real things; 
if you were to try to express them in physical terms you would feel 
that you were not giving them their real names. 

Neither shall we get any nearer to the reality of the mental 
processes if we try to analyze them into simpler elements, such as 
mind-stuff, or the movements of atoms, molecules, or cells. Butter 
and cheese are very useful and desirable things. They do not lose 
any of their reality when it is discovered that they are combinations 
of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. Butter and cheese do not need to 
hang their heads when they discover their composite nature and 
say, “We thought we were realities of intrinsic worth and now we 
find that we are nothing but a function of carbon, oxygen, and hy- 
drogen.” In a case like this, the “nothing but” contains a fallacy. 
The chemical elements are not the realities in butter and cheese; 
they are merely the imierials. The reality is in \heJorm, in the or- 
ganization, and in the qualities which are the outcome of the organi- 
zation. 

If this fact is fully grasped, it will forever free us from the fear of 
any materialistic degradation of our mental fife coming from the 
study of its material conditions. The things of our mental life are 
not material things or processes; they are spiritual, as we shall see 
later. What we have to remember is that, if we wish to speak of 
reality, there is nothing that is or can be more real than our mental 
life. The notion that it could be reduced to something more real, 
such as matter, motion, mind-stuff, electrical charges, arises from a 
misapprehension. It is also due to a misunderstanding when mental 
processes are “explained” as functions of the body or brain, or re- 
action-arcs, or S3mapses, or endocrine glands. These are, no doubt, 
all real, and are useful elements of the situation, but, having helped 
us to complete the whole structural picture, they have served their 
purpose. They can take a back seat and keep quiet. They have 
been transcended. We have passed intp the sphere of higher reality 
and greater worth. 

In mind we are in the very presence of reality. All such theories 
as are presented in materialism, naturalism, atomism, or even in 
psychism, which try to go back to some greater reality than that of 
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the mental fact, or to penetrate by analysis do-\TO to the elements of 
reality, are misleading. Aristotle, with his notion of the mind as 
the form of the body, and of reality as attained through a process of 
development from the union of form and matter, the latter being 
merely potential reality, gives us a more faithful philosophy. 

Thus far we have learned at least one useful lesson. We have 
learned that mental processes, thoughts, feelings, fears, aspirations, 
pains, pleasures, decisions, cognitive states, are real things, abating 
nothing from reality, however much we wish to stress the word. 
This is no small achievement; for suppose that with some psycholo- 
gists we regard the mind merely as the sum of mental processes, a 
convenient term -to express the totality of mental life, we have at 
any rate made some progress in attaining a philosophy of mind. 

And, indeed, it would seem that we have thus far made no un- 
lawful assumptions, any more than any scientist makes assumptions 
in collecting his facts and materials. The most confirmed Behavior- 
ist, as has been seen, uses the same terms in describing the facts that 
he is studying. Thought does not cease to be a powerful factor in 
the world’s history merely because it is described as highly inte- 
grated bodily activity. That it is only integrated bodily activity is, 
as the Behaviorist freely admits,^ an assumption. But if it be that, 
what of it? There would be no “degradation” or materialization of 
thought in so describing it. In introducing such concepts as vital 
activity, organization, structure, a high degree of integration, the 
Behaviorist is speaking of a new and wonderful set of realities, quite 
as “lofty ” and as dignified as thought or emotion. Only it happens 
to be thought and emotion that we are speaking of. 

Personality 

But now another illuminating fact appears in the situation. Still 
clinging persistently to our objective method of study, let us consider 
what we mean by personality, the Self, the Ego. Mental fife is not 
merely a stream of thought, not just a bundle of sensations, not a 
mere series additively grouped; but a wonderful unity, taking the 
form of personality. Here again comes something new, something 
of infinite dignity and worth — namely, the self, the man, the ego, 

* Watson, op. cii,, p. 326. 
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the personality, the soul, if I may be permitted to use this tabooed 
word, a word the richness of whose connotation will perhaps bring it 
back when psychology has progressed beyond its awkward stage. 

The following quotation from John Laird brings this great fact of 
the unity of the mind mto clear relief : 

It is a truism that no study is more perplexing and, at the same 
time, more interesting to a man than the study of mankind and, in 
the end, of himself. . Even if the pressure of the day’s business leaves 
the average man but little time for self-reflection, he is still intensely 
interested in the personality of others, and the most obstinate ques- 
tionings which beset him concern his soul and theirs. Moreover, the 
great objects of human interest affect personality and are tinged with 
personality. It is unnecessary to prove tliis statement by referring 
to the drama, the novel, history, biography. The thing is too obvious 
to require comment, and it is enough to illustrate it by mentioning 
a curious fact. Even those who in general have no great fondness 
for the study of biography are more keenly interested in the personal 
history of the great writers in hterature than in their works, or, at any 
rate, are interested in a degree out of aU proportion to the intrinsic 
interest of the careers of those authors. How else is it possible to ex- 
plain the mass of literature and the years of discussion devoted to the 
shadowy author of the Odyssey, or to the stray hints which are all that 
is Icnown of tlie career of Shakespeare? Nor is the reason very far 
to seek. As Samuel Butler says, “Every man’s work, whether it be 
literature, or music, or pictures, or architecture, or anything else, is 
always a portrait of himself, and the more he tries to conceal Mmself 
the more clearly will his character appear in spite of him.” ... It may 
be a rare tiling for the, artist to be more interesting than the whole 
body of his work, but his character and career usually excite more 
attention than those of any one of his creations, and thus it is that the 
self is central among the tilings which touch the spirit of man.^ 

In speaking here of personality, we are using the word in its ob- 
jective sense — just as we use it in daily life when speaking of other 
people. In using also the word self, or ego, or even the word soul, we 
are not implying the existence of any mysterious core of reality such, 
as was formerly meant by soul or spirit. We are speaking of per- 
sonality as we meet it in our everyday experience. C-all it, if you 
please, after the language of the Behaviorists, the totality of “inher- 

^ John Laird, Problems of ike Self (roDyrighted by The Macmillan Company, reprinted by 
permission), pp. i, 2, 
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ited and acquired reactions and their integrations,” an individual’s 
total assets and liabilities on the reaction side, or “ the total mass of 
organized habits, the socialized and regulated instincts, the socialized 
and tempered emotions, and the combinations and interrelations 
among these.” Or call it, after tlie manner of IMr. Laird, tlie organi- 
zation of our mental processes. Wliatever we call it, we all know 
tliat there is nothing else quite so'rcal or quite so potent as per- 
sonality. It is personality tliat counts in our social life, in our com- 
mercial life, in our college and university life, in our homes. 

It was this obvious fact of the peculiar dominating power of per- 
sonality and the peculiar unity and uniqueness of the Self, which led 
all through the centuries to the notion that the human personality 
consists of, or is grounded in, a kind of entity or substance called the 
soul; a simple, indivisible, and indestructible being. It was a sub- 
stance in the sense of “an unchanging being which persists through- 
out the changes of experience.” 

The soul was thought of as having the experiences, as if it could 
think, feel, endeavor, act. This came partly, no doubt, from the 
felt need of picturing the unity and persistency and identity of the 
Self in some concrete manner after the analogy of physical things, 
like an atom or grain of sand. Such a soul could be “located ” in a 
particular part of the brain, as was done by Descartes; and of 
course it was immortal, lca\Tng the body at death. No doubt, too, 
this way of regarding the soul came partly from the influence of 
Aristotelian logic and metaphysics which emphasized the doctrine 
of substance. Everjiihing is either substance or an attribute of 
substance, according to this view, and since thinking, feeling, en- 
deavoring and acting are not substances they must be attributes of 
an underlying substance. To point out the errors and difliculties in 
this point of view would lead us too far afield. Suffice it to say that 
as regards the general problem of mind our new evolutionary way of 
thinking has changed this. Complexity rather than simplicity may 
be the ground of reality. Perhaps personality represents the acme 
of complexity and yet the perfection of reality. 

There results what we call the Self or the Ego, a personality pos- 
sessing unity, continuity, personal identity. The reality of the Self 
is found in the connectedness of its parts, not in the parts themselves. 
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A thing, says Windelband, is ‘'always the connectedness of its prop- 
erties,' a synthetic unity, in virtue of which they are not merely 
found together, but are necessarily interwoven. Thus we define 
chemical substances as the molecular unity of atoms which do not 
casually co-exist, but belong to this unity.” ^ 

Mind is what it does 

But now perhaps we can take a further step. We may be able to 
find out something more about the mind than that it is an organiza- 
tion of mental processes taking the form of personality. To do this 
we shall find it more profitable to study not what the mind is, but 
what it docs. The old notion that you will penetrate into the heart 
of something by analyzing it, picking it to pieces, dividing it into its 
elements, is not fruitful in studying the mind. If we take the other 
way and inquire what the mind’s powers are, its capacities, then we 
get forward in a remarkable degree. When we adopt this method 
of studying the mind, we instantly discover that it has certain won- 
derful powers differentiating it from any other form of reality. The 
first and most characteristic of these powers is the one already no- 
ticed, that of adaptive behavior. Wherever we see among organisms 
the ability to exercise selective response, “to adapt action to re- 
quirements on the basis of experience,” “to make adjustments to 
novel features in a situation, adjustments not provided for by famil- 
iar ways of response,” wherever organic habits are reconstructed to 
meet conditions which would otherwise bring the life activity to a 
halt, there we have mind. Mind is self-assertive, self-maintaining. 

What it is to have a mind is stated by Woodbridge as follows; 

\ 

Today the idea that “to have a mind” means “to act in a certain 
way” has become a commonplace in psychology. To think has be- 
come an adventure and a real instrument in adaptation. Elnowledge 


^ Wilhelm Windelband, Introduction to Philosophy, Translated by Joseph McCabe, p. 71 . 

It should be kept in mind that personality is a fact — a reality, an existing thing, even an 
entity, if you please. (Compare the discussion of these terms in Spaulding’s The Nfnv RationaU 
ism, chap, xliv.) Furthermore, it would appear from the keen analysis in Laird’s Prohlcms 
of the Self, chaps, xn and xin, that the soul is a ** substance" after all; not, to be sure, in the 
old physical sense of an unchanging core or substratum of reality, but in the modern sense of 
an organization of psychical experiences. Probably the whole controversy about the soul 
substance came from taking the word substance too seriously. Lotze, for instance, calls the 
self (soul) a simple and indivisible substance, but says he uses the word innocently to designate 
its imity. {Metaphysics, English translation, vol. n, pp. 173-740 
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has ceased to be regarded as simply the mental counler{oart or image 
of an objective order, and knowing has become an active participation 
in the order of events. In other words, to be conscious of objects 
does not mean to possess tlieir psychical equivalents, or imply a pos- 
sible consciousness which might possess tlie equivalents of all objects 
whatever, and so be the perfect and complete representative of the 
world. It means rather to operate with objects effectively, to seek 
and avoid, to work changes — in short, to organize experience. This 
newer conception of mind has spread beyond psychology and markedly 
affected anthropology and sociology.' 

Mind is, therefore, an actixdty, a power, a capacity, and in evolu- 
tion it is a new power and a new capacity, crowning the whole evo- 
lutionary movement. It seems that the creative synthesis present 
in successive stages of the earth’s history, from the purely me- 
chanical to the chemical, thence to the organic, thence to the psychic, 
increases in a kind of geometrical progression, the creative power of 
the human mind knomng scarcely any limits. In mind nature 
reaches a higher level, issues in a new reality, in the description of 
which a new set of terms is necessary. Not only has mind the power 
of envisaging the future and then of controlling the present to realize 
the future, but it is also at home in the field of values; it creates these 
values, then overcomes aU. obstacles to realize them; its field is the 
field of science, philosophy, art, literature, and criticism. It surveys 
and criticizes the whole world process, including its own self ; it not 
only studies itself, but it has power over itself, self-control and self- 
direction lying within its scope. It not only knows and studies the 
world, but dominates and controls it; the most powerful of the lower 
animals cower before it and become obedient. The forces of nature 
are likewise subservient to mind. It changes the direction of energy, 
subverting to its own ends every form of energy, molar, molecular, 
chemic, thermic, and electric, and by means of these transforming 
the face of nature and modifying its own environment, conquering 
soil and sea and air. It institutes great commercial and industrial 
enterprises, revealing a resourcefulness and inventiveness almost 
imcanny. 

Not only does the mind have the power of dominion; it has the 

^ F. J. E. Woodbridge, article on ‘‘Pluralism,** in Hastings’s Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, 
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finer faculty of appreciation. It discovers something in nature which 
we call beauty and is silent before it; a pure and peculiar joy is felt 
in its presence. Could there be any more signal evidence of the 
power of mind to transcend the forces of the physical world than the 
subtle gift of appreciation? Nothing except the power to transcend 
nature in the production of beauty; and this mind does in the field of 
art. In morals, again, it visions higher ideals of conduct than any 
kno'wn before and controls itself to realize these ideals. Finally, in 
human society it proposes a program of co-operation, love, peace, 
and sympathy to take the place of the older rivalry and war. 

These are some of the things that mind does. We seem to be in 
the presence of a peculiar and distinctive form of activity which we 
may caU spiritual^ if we do not use the word spiritual in any ghostly 
or metaphysical sense, but merely to signify that kind of activity 
which includes not only the intelligent, the emotional, and the volun- 
tary, but also conveys the notion of the power of appreciation and 
tlie creation of the things of highest value. Hoemle describes the 
mind as follows: 

What seems required is a concept of mind, not so much merely as 
a “cross-section” of the universe, but as a focus, or centre, of experi- 
ences of the universe — a “subject” (in Hegel’s sense of the term), 
not a substance; a new power, one might almost say, evolved in tlie 
world, endowed with the function of bringing past experience to bear 
on the interpretation of present data, of planning and guiding action 
in proportion to knowledge, of controlling desire and seeking new 
truth, of enjoying beauty, of loving and hating, of serving and fighting, 
of co-operating with its fellows and of persecuting them, of ascending, 
in short, to all the heights and falling to all the depths which men and 
women know to lie within the compass of human nature.^ 

We have seen, then, what the mind does, and from our modem 
point of view to know what it does is to know what it is. It is an 
activity, a power, a capacity, a process, or an organization of proc- 
esses, and it is real hecaiise we see in our daily experience these things 
done. That the mind is a dynamic and effective factor in the world 
is the key to the new philosophy of mind of the present time. We 
are not to suppose that the mind is something different from the 

* R. F. Alfred HocrnlC, Studies in Contemporary Metaphysies (Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany), pp.242, 243. 
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activity, as if some m3’stcrious thinp; or substance eallcd mind or 
soul or spirit were acting, or as if the world were divided into two 
realms, mind and mat ter. This dualistic notion does not follow from 
the facts before us and is passing awa}’^ in philosophy. 

But strangely enough at first sight, it is not necessarilj’’ replaced 
by a monistic conception, as if one should say, “Oh, I see. There is 
no separate kind of being called mind; it is onh'- matter in a highl)’’ 
organized form in the human brain that does all these things.” It 
is hard for us to escape from these old scholastic habits of thought, 
seeking reality in some metaphysical basis or substance called mailer 
or spirit. Wdiat we call matter, as the term is used in physics, is the 
last thing on earth which could have these capacities, if we could 
speak of matter as having capacit}*. Or, if we wish to substitute 
atoms or electrons for the word matter, the situation is no better. 
Atoms and electrons, if we wish to think of them as substances which 
can do things rather than as sjanbols for certain forms of activity, 
cannot think or plan or fashion ideals or exhibit adaptive behavior; 
nor does it have anj'- intelligible meaning to say that the atoms when 
organized in the form of a brain can do these things. Things are 
being done, but the atoms are not doing them. 

Neitlier does an idealistic form of monism help us to a right under- 
standing here, although it might be preferable to a monism of a ma- 
terialistic kind. To say that there is an underlying unity or entity 
or substance in tlie world called mind or spirit, whose manifestations 
we behold in ourselves and the surrounding world or whose attributes 
are thought, fcclmg, memory’- and will, is likewise to fall back into 
outworn scholastic habits of thought. In the study of the mind, the 
reality is before 11s; we arc in its presence. Our mental life is not the 
manifestation of some hidden reality; it is the reality. T here is a unity, 
hut it is not an underlying unity, a world-ground, a presupposition of 
all things; it is rather a unity achieved, a unity of organization, a unity 
of real psychical experiences. 

But now the reader may say, “I do not quite get my bearings yet. 
That mental processes exist, that they are organized into a unity 
which we call personality, that mind in this sense is creative, and that 
it furtlier has the power of imagination and appreciation — all this 
is evident fact. The creative and original power of the mind is daily 
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seen in science, in the mechanical arts, in literature, and in the fine 
arts. I have only to recall the creative work of Humboldt, Darwin, 
Shakespeare, Beethoven, Edison, Burbank, and countless other great 
minds. But stiU, I do not yet quite see what this creative mind is. 
It is not the brain; it is not a mysterious spiritual substance called 
the soul.” 

Mind the fruition of the body 

Perhaps it will help us to understand this if we think of the mind 
as a new power or capacity which has arisen as the outcome of the 
structure and organization of simpler elements. Atoms are real, 
body is real ; but so also is mind. The world may be looked upon as a 
process of creative evolution, in which higher and higher realities are 
progressively realized. It is a process of realization — perhaps, we 
may say, of progressive achievement. Aristotle had the right idea 
when he thought of the mind as the “form,” or the realization, or the 
fruition, or perfection of the body. The body and the brain are 
stepping-stones to the higher reality, the mind. Evolution displays 
a series of lcroels\ and the secret of the successive stages is found in 
organization. The word integration might be used. The important 
thing to observe here is that the organization of vital or neural proc- 
esses takes us into the realm of the psychical. Creative synthesis is 
at work all along the line in evolution, and novelties appear at each 
new level. 

The theory of levels we have studied in a former chapter when 
we were examining the nature and origin of life. Just as we saw 
there that atoms are combined into molecules, not additively, but 
organically, giving rise to new properties which could not be inferred 
from the properties of atoms, and molecules again into living cells, 
in which emerge the new and wonderful properties of growth and 
reproduction, so now we find that mhid emerges from the organiza- 
tion of vital processes. 

Mind as spirit 

Once again nature has risen to a new level, to the level of the psy- 
chical, to the realm of mind. . Psychical processes are not neural 
processes; they are new processes, having their own distinctive 
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subject-matter and their own laws. We are now up in the realm of 
the mental, of the psychical — we may even say, of the spiritual. 
By spirit we mean mind appraised from the standpoint of value; 
and since I believe that in the successive levels up which nature 
climbs in evolution there is a successive increase in value, it is 
proper to speak of the higher realm as the spiritual. It would be 
permissible for anyone who wishes to carry this thought further to 
speak of still higher levels in evolution, namely, the moral and the 
social. 

Thus it appears that from the standpoint of evolution mind is an 
ac}iieveme7it, a fruition, perhaps a goal. We have learned that 
mental processes are real; that they take a form of unity which we 
call personality, that they appear as new and distinct powers and 
capacities, the power of adaptive behavior, of creative work, and 
of aesthetic appreciation; and, finally, that they represent a stage 
in the progress of evolution distinguished by the achievement of 
mind. 

Of course, the question will be asked whether we really have a 
right to use the word achievement. Would it not be better — at any 
rate safer — to be satisfied with the ground we have gained and 
speak of structure and organization and the new qualities and ca- 
pacities which structure brings? This alone would furnish an ade- 
quate philosophy of mind; why go farther and speak of the mind as 
an achievement? The word achievevient seems to imply both a! goal 
and an agency striving toward the goal. Have we any assurance of 
either? 

I suppose in strictness that we cannot be sure that we have a right 
to use the word goal in speaking of the place of mind in the great 
world program. This will depend upon how far we may wish to 
carry our teleological view of nature. But our philosophy of mind 
may be reasonably complete without this belief. We may be con- 
tent to speak of mind as something realized in the process of evolu- 
tion. 

Let it be remembered, finally, that in this second section of the 
chapter we have been studying the mind in its narrower sense, as 
intelligence, as adaptive behavior, including what we commonly call 
me7ital processes, such as thinking, perceiving, remembering, and 
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judging; and we have learned that this intelligence is creative, and 
that it takes the form of personality. 

Let it be remembered, further, that the word mind is often used in 
a broader sense (where the word soul would be preferable) to include 
also those conative tendencies, or biological interests, which we 
studied in the earlier section, as well as that peculiar thing which we 
call co7tscionsness, to be examined in the section to follow. 

III. Consciousness 

It remains to speak of consciousness — a word having many 
meanings often confusing to the student. Owing to this confusion 
many psychologists have dropped the word from the vocabulary of 
their science. In particular the Behaviorists, while not denying 
that consciousness exists, have been very successful in constructing 
a science of mind without any reference to consciousness at all. In 
the two preceding sections of this chapter, we have made little refer- 
ence to consciousness and yet have arrived at a philosophy of mind 
as a new power developed in the world, a sum of remarkable ca- 
pacities organized into a personal unity or self, and actuated by deep 
underlying impulses and interests. 

Consciousness and mind distinguished 

Nevertheless, we must make the attempt to find out what the 
word consciousness means. A behavioristic psychology ma}’-, in- 
deed, ignore it; but a philosophy of mind dare not do this. In the 
first place, we must not use the word conscious7iess as S3monymous 
with mind, although this has often been done. We might, of course, 
say that something called consciousness accompanies all mental 
states and processes, but even this is very questionable. The Freudi- 
ans have developed a vital and widely accepted theory of mind, in 
which unconscious mental elements play an important part. Or 
take this example: We may witness fear and anger in a child; they 
are fear and anger — not consciousness. If you say that you are 
conscious of the child’s anger, you mean nothing more than that you 
perceive it or are aware of it. The child himself may be conscious 
of his own anger; but if he is, the two are certainly not the same; 
and, indeed, he may not be conscious of it. Very likely he is not ; he 
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is just angry. !Many animals exhibit fear and anger when it would 
be gratuitous to tliink of consciousness entering into the situation at 
all. Clearly, then, mind and consciousness are not the same.' 

Neither can we think any longer of consciousness as being a kind 
of substance or primordial sliijj, out of which mind is made, or out 
of which the world is made, nor can wc think of it as an entity, or 
quality of being in itself.'’ Nor can we any longer think of it as a 
kind of receptacle in w'hich ideas and other mental things are or 
exist. Nor have we any “right to conclude that consciousness 
constitutes a series of existences parallel to other e.xistences.”'* 

Consciousness as inner experience 

Eliminating these various misconceptions of consciousness, what 
remains as the real meaning of the word? One very simple solution 
of the problem and one which at first sight, at any rate, seems to 
be satisfactory, is the view set forth in the preceding chapter, when 
discussing historical theories of mind, the view held by Warren and 
by many other psydiologists. Adaptive behavior when witnessed 
in others we call mind] when experienced in ourselves, it is called 
consciousness. Conscious phenomena are merely mental phe- 
nomena as they appear subjectively in our own experience. There 
are two ways of observing mental phenomena — in others and in 
ourselves; in the latter case they form a group of conscious phe- 
nomena. It is simply another way of looking at tlie same facts — 
this introspective way; but a very important and instructive way, 
giving us a new world of inner e.xperience. Strictly, it is not a new 
world, but the same world regarded from a different point of view, 
namely, that of inner experience. Consciousness is thus a kind of 
privacy — an intimate, inner, serious aspect of mental life only 
half revealed to the observation of others. Consciousness is thus 


* Witness the rather strong language used by Bertrand Russell in his book, The A mlysis of 
Mindf p. 40: “It is therefore natural to suppose that, whatever may be the correct definition of 
^consciousness,"' consciousness is not the essence of life or mind. In the following lectures, 
accordingly, this term will disappear until we have dealt with words, when it will re-cmerge 
as mainly a trivial and unimportant outcome of linguistic habits.” 

2 See James, “Does Consciousness Exist?” Jonf, of Phil., Psych., and Sci. Meth., vol. i, pp. 
447'9i. 

3 See F. J. E. Woodbridge, “The Nature of Consciousness,” Jour, of PhiLt Psych., and Sci, 
Meth., vol. n, pp. iip-25. 
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experience as it is lived through by the one who is having the experi- 
ence, the one who is thinking, feeling, wondering, longing.^ 

There seems to be no objection to the recognition of this mean- 
ing of the word consciousness, provided it is not interpreted in a 
metaphysical way as a kind of double-aspect theory, as if reality 
had two sides, a mental and a material side. There is no reason 
why a person should not observe his own mental processes, and 
associated with such observation there would be a wealth of mem- 
ories and of organic feelings not accessible to others.. 

Consciousness as a relation 

But, after all, I believe that the truth in this theory of conscious- 
ness can be explained better by a slightly different approach. The 
very simplest and most natural meaning of the word consciousness 
is just awareness, involving nothing more than a peculiar relation 
between the perceiving individual and the object perceived, charac- 
terized by attention and interest. Suppose you are sitting alone 
reading in a room. Suddenly you become conscious of the presence 
of another person in the room. Evidently all that is meant is that 
you become aware of him; you hear a slight sound, your attention 
is arrested, you interpret the source of the sound as a person. It 
seems to be just a perceptual process, which arouses and holds the 
attention. The unique quality of the experience is found neither 
in the mental content, the sound, nor in the interpretation of the 
sound as a person; but rather in the relation between the object 
perceived and the percipient subject. It is not a matter of perceiv-- 
ing or of judging; but just of being aware. 

Let us take a still simpler illustration. You are sitting in a room 
where a clock is ticking; you are engaged intently upon some im 
teresting task; you are not conscious of the clock. Suddenly, 
however, you become conscious of the clock ticldng, which means 
simply that you become aware of it, your attention is drawn to it. 
Evidently this is the very simplest case of consciousness, involv- 
ing nothing more than awareness. Again, let us say, that a deer 
browsing in the woods suddenly becomes aware (conscious) of a 

* Compare S. Alexander, SpacCf Time^ and Deity, vol. l, Introduction; and Wendell T. Bush, 
‘An Empirical Definition of Consciousness/* Jonr. of PhiU, Psych., attd Set. Melh., vol. n, p. 561. 
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hunter. The deer just hears him, or smells him, then attends, 
then perhaps reacts violently to the situation. Here there would 
seem to be nothing in addition to the cognitive and motor aspects 
of the experience except a certain kind of relationship characterized 
by attention and interest. 

We see, tlius, that while consciousness in its simplest form is 
just awareness, it gradually takes on the relation of interest and 
meaning. The sleeping violet receives the first warm rays of the 
sun in spring and responds. Shall we sa}' that the violet is aware 
of the warmth of the sun and is conscious of it? We are hardly 
justified in sa3dng either. The deer is aware of the hunter’s ap- 
proach; shall wc say that the deer is conscious of the hunter? Evi- 
dently aware is the better word here. But the reader in the room 
is conscious of the other person’s presence. There is evidentlj’- 
here a relation of meaning in addition to the mere awareness. 

Consciousness appears, thus, to be a special kind of relation 
between the percipient subject and the thing perceived. If this 
be the primary sense of the word consciousness, much of the mys- 
tery and confusion about it is removed. It is not a name for the 
whole mind; it is not the same as mind or soul; it is not any special 
kind of stuff. Wc cannot any longer speak of the priority of con- 
sciousness, or the stream of consciousness] perhaps not even of the 
field of consciousness. In all of these expressions we are talking 
about something else, namely, the mind, or mental acts, or mental 
processes. And yet consciousness, as I have described it, is a dis- 
tinct feature of that total thing which we call the mind or soul, 
and is different from all the other parts of it which we have been 
studying. WHien we speak of mind in tlie narrower sense, wc arc 
concerned with some kind of doing. There is a situation to be 
dealt with; a problem to be solved; resistant material to be con- 
trolled; a conflict to be adjusted. To all these “doings,” to the 
whole system of actions, habits of actions, of plans and projects, 
of memory images and motor tendencies, we may give the name 
intelligence, mentality, or mind in its restricted sense; and to the 
organization of all these actions and habits and memories and names, 
we may apply the term personality or self. 

But consciousness is different from all these. It is more like an 
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evanescent something throwing light on the momentary situation. 
Perhaps this light is simply the imaning which things get by being 
grouped in certain relations.^ 

Self-consciousness 

Sometimes, however, we use the word consciotisness in a broader 
sense than that of the relation of meaning and interest which sub- 
sists between the perceiving organism and the thing perceived. 
Sometimes we distinguish what we call self-consciousness] but the 
principles involved are not different in kind. Self-consciousness is 
still a relation — a togetherness', only now there comes into the new 
grouping a wealth of subjective elements, memories, names, in- 
terests, and conative tendencies. 

Perhaps the difference between consciousness and self-conscious- 
ness may be illustrated in this way. When we take ether, or any 
anesthetic, we say that we lose consciousness. One’s experiences 
in regaining consciousness after the anesthetic are instructive. 
There is first a mere awareness, perhaps of certain noises, possibly 
of the nurses speaking, not brought into any clearly defined rela- 
tion with oneself or the situation. Gradually the situation dawns; 
I am here and have been asleep. The voices, myself, the envi- 
ronment, are knit together into a connected story; I have regained 
my consciousness. Clearly we have here two uses of the word 
conscious. In a way I was conscious of those first voices; I was 
aware of them — that is, I merely sensed them. In the other 
meaning of the word, consciousness is the connecting together of 
a present experience with my past experiences into a kind of co- 
herent story. In the latter sense it is more than mere awareness, 
or any kind of response or behavior or adaptive reaction. It is 
something new in the progress of evolution, something unique and 

* On the relational theory of consciousness, consult 

James, “Does Consciousness Exist?” Jour, of PkiL, Psych., and Sci. Mellu, vol.l, pp.477“9X. 

McGilvary, “Experience as Pure and Consciousness as Meaning,” Jour, of Phil., Psych.^ 
and Sci. Meth., vol. viii, pp. 511-25. 

Woodbridge, “The Problem of Consciousness,” Studies in Phil, and Psych,, by former stu- 
dents of G. E. Garman. 1906. 

Woodbridge, “The Nature of Consciousness,” Jour, of Phil., Psych., and Sci. Meth., vol. n, pp. 

119-25- 

Montague, “The Relational Theory of Consciousness and Its Realistic Implications,” Jour, 
of Phil., Psych., and Sci. Meth., vol. 11, pp. 309-16. 
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distinctively human. And yet to understand this unique char- 
acter, it is perhaps not nccessan,* to call it. as some have done, a 
“new dimension of reality.’’* Call it, perhajis, a new and unique 
form of relationship, a grouping of the complex elements of the self 
and the environment. 

- Certainly Uic philosophy of mind will be greatly simplified if 
tliis view of consciousness should be accepted. If we find difficulty 
in accepting it, perhaps tliis will be because of our long cherished 
habit of identifying consciousness with mind. But I believe that 
something will be gained if we place the greater emphasis upon 
thought and creative intelligence as constituting the very essence 
of mind, and reserve the word consciousness for that peculiar and 
significant relation, or togetherness, which sheds a new light and 
meaning upon our whole psychical life.* 


Conclusion 

In conclusion it seems that tlie mind is a complex thing, includ- 
ing, first, a group of conative tendencies or biological interests; 
second, a system of adaptive processes which we may call behavior 
(mind in the narrower sense) ; and, third, consciousness. It would 
conduce to clearness if we could use the word soul for mind in the 
broader sense to include the totality of dispositions, processes, and 


The Soul 
(Mind in 
the wider 
sense) 


I. The Conative Tendencies 


Impulse 
Desire 
Will 
Wish 
. Libido 


II. Mental Processes 
Intelligence 
(Mnd in the 
narrower sense) 


Thinking 
Judging 
Reasoning 
Remembering 
. Feeling 


Adaptive 

Behavior 


m. Consciousness 


Simple Awareness 
Self-Consciousness 


Personality 
The Self 
Ego 


’ Compare the full discussion in Spaulding’s The iVcio RalionaUsm, pp. 470-86. 

’ Compare the full theory of consciousness given by Bertrand Russell in his Analysts of Mind, 
already referred to, pp. 288 ff. 

Read also the account of consciousness in Boodin’s A Realislic Universe, chaps, vn and V'lil. 
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relations, and reserve the word mind for the narrower group of 
processes included in adaptive behavior, the corresponding adjec- 
tives, psychical and menial, falling into their appropriate places. 
The table on page 289 will show graphically this philosophy of mind. 

Immortality ^ 

The view of the soul as a value realized through the long progress 
of time has a peculiar significance for the old problem of the im- 
mortality of the soul. It has always been felt that the doctrine 
of immortality ascribes to the soul a peculiar Avorth and dignity. 
The soul, since it is deathless, is a thing of priceless value, having 
something of divinity and a peculiar sacredness. Such a belief 
could not fail to have ethical implications of great importance, 
sanctifying conduct through the expectation of an endless life. 

But all this lofty philosophy rested upon a faith in the survival 
of the soul after death, and this again depended sometimes upon 
certain religious tenets, which in times of religious doubt Avould 
lose their convincing poAver. Hence there would be danger that 
the loss of that particular tenet of religious faith — one having, 
perhaps, little relation to the essentials of religion — would issue 
in the loss of moral ideals. While the hope of heavenly reAvards 
and the fear of future punishments for Avrong-doing may have 
actually less effect upon conduct than is sometimes assumed, still 
the sudden loss of a long-established faith of this kind Avould un- 
doubtedly have some effect upon conduct and morality, Avith pos- 
sibly serious social consequences, at any rate for a time. 

It would seem, therefore, that any philosophy of mind which 
should establish the absolute worth and dignity of the soul Avith- 
out reference to the doctrine of survival Avould have a high ethical 
worth. Plato, in his beautiful dialogue called the Phacdo, attempted 
to establish the truth of immortality upon philosophic grounds. 
In many passages in his writings the immortality of the soul is 
hardly to be distinguished from its divinity. The extremely exalted 
position which Plato ascribes to the soul, Avith its vision of the ab- 
solute, its kinship Avith God, its longing for immortality, is what 
glorifies his philosophy of mind, rather than his tales about the 
soul’s pre-existence and its wanderings in a life hereafter. 
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It would seem that the soul of man is an achievement, crowning 
the development of life which extends tlmougli hundreds of millions 
of years. We may believe that there was a primeval “interest” 
in just this final product, a primordial “cfTort” to attain to this 
“one far-off di^ne event.” We cannot, to be sure, hope for direct 
or positive evidence for this view of the evolution ‘of the soul; it 
must take its place as a thcor}’ with other theories in philo.sophy 
and science, in which as our knowledge is perfected our belief may 
become stronger or less strong. If it should ever happen that we 
cannot think of the soul as Nature’s greatest achievement, must 
we not at any rate think of it as Nature’s most perfect work? If 
there arc, indeed, higher values, such as truth, justice, beauty, love, 
yet the soul in a -way is greater than these, since it recognizes them 
as values and strives for them. 

Thus the word immortal, which means that ivhich has a begin- 
ning and no end, is hardly the word to use in speaking of the soul; 
nor the word cvcrlasthig, ivhicli means that ivhich has neither be- 
ginning nor end. Wc seem to need some word suggesting ideal 
worth and enduring value. Possibly the word cimwl might ivitliout 
too great violence be used in this sense — so that w'c could say of 
the soul that it is eternal. 

In connection with this chapter read : 

Ralph Barton Perrj', Present Philosophical Tendencies (Longmans, Green 
and Company), chap, xn, “A Realistic Tlieorj' of Mind,” 

David R. Major, An introdnetion to Philosophy (Doublcday, Doran and Com- 
pany), chap.'x, “On Immortality.” 

Further references: 

John Laird, Problems of the Self (The Macmillan Company). 

Bertrand Russell, The A/ialysis of Mind (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.). 
Philosophy, parts i, n (W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1927). 

DeWitt H. Parker, The Self and Nature (Harvard University Press). 

G. Watts Cunningham, Problems of Philosophy, An Introductory Suncy 
(Henry Holt and Company), chap. xvr. 

Edwin B. Holt, The Freudian Wish (Henry Holt and Company), chaps, i, n. 

Durant Drake, Mind and Its Place hi Nature (The Macmillan Company). 

F. J. E. Woodbridge, The Realm of the Mind (Columbia University Press). 

William James, Essays in Radical Empiricism (Longmans, Green and 
Company), chap. 1, “Does Consciousness Exist?” 
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Bernard Bosanquel, The Value and Destiny of the hidividml (The IMac- 
millan Company). 

Josiali Ro 3 "ce, The World and the Individual, second series (The Macmillan 
Companj'), lectures vi, vii. 

Boyd H. Bode, “Consciousness and Psychology,” in Creative Intelligence 
(Henry Holt and Company). 

C. S. Sherrington, The Integrative Action of the Nervous System (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). 

Joseph Ale.xander Leighton, Man and the Cosmos (D. Appleton and Com- 
panjJ, book iv. 

J, M. E. McTaggart, Human Immortality and Prc-cxistcncc (Longmans, 
Green and Company). 

G. T. W. Patrick, What Is the Mind? (The Macmillan Company), 



CHAPTER XX 
MIND AND BODY 


The mind-body problem is almost as old as the history of philoso- 
phy, but it- did not become critical until the time of Descartes in 
the seventeenth centur}\ Since then it has caused great anguish 
among both philosophers and psychologists and is one of the “seven 
world-riddles,” which have been said to be mcapable of solution.^ 
The problem is, indeed, vexatious, but possibly may be greatly 
simplified if the view of the mind which we have developed in the 
last chapter, namely, as a value achieved in the process of creative 
evolution, should turn out to be true. 

Historical 

But first we must review the history of the problem and the 
several classical solutions. It will be recalled that Descartes made 
a hard and fast distinction between thought and extension, or mind 
and body. This rigorous separation had the great virtue of es- 
tablishing a metaphysical basis for the then young quantitative 
natural sciences but it bequeathed a most perplexing problem to 
Descartes’ successors, namely, the problem as to the relation of 
mind and body. 

Descartes himself maintained that mind and body interact. 
There is, he said, a causal relation between the two. That they 
do interact seems to be a fact of daily or even momentary experi- 
ence. Constantly the mind acts upon the body, initiating move- 
ments of the limbs, regrdating them, inhibiting them, stiUing the 
rapid beating of the heart, controlling the expression of the eyes, 
modulating the tones of the voice; even diseases of many kinds 
may be either caused or cured by mental suggestion. Equally 
evident, as it appears, is the action of the body on the mind. Coffee 
stimulates, tobacco soothes,, alcohol stupefies, drugs narcotize, 
labor fatigues, indigestible foods cause fantastic dreams, secretions 

' £mil du Bois-Reymond, Ucher die Grenzen des N aturerkennens and DieSiehen WeUrdtsel. 
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of the endocrine glands or the lack of them may result in strange 
psychoses ; while even the simplest sensation is caused by the stim- 
ulation of some sensory nerve. But how does all this happen? 

Probably a better question to ask would be: If Descartes is right, 
how could all this happen. On the Cartesian theory there are two 
distinct substances, thought and extension, and these substantial 
realities are two “closed” systems. That is to say, what happens 
in one system happens according to the laws of that system and we 
do not need to go outside the system in order to explain such hap- 
pening. It was for such a point of view that Descartes argued so 
strenuously. He was primarily interested in saving a mechanical 
interpretation of the physical world from the “souls” and “quali- 
ties” of the medieval point of view. The physical system (i.e., 
the body, matter, or extension) is through and through mechanical. 
Every physical event has a physical cause and no laws are obeyed 
in the physical system other than mechanical ones. Granting 
this, how can we consistently affirm that a non-spatial thinking 
thing is located at the pineal gland and exercises effective control 
over the mechanical S3'^stem of the body? How can a non-spatial 
thing have spatial location? Again, every physical cause issues 
in a physical effect so invariably that the quantity of motion (we 
would today say “energy”) is constant — not more or less constant 
but absolutely constant. Not even an infinitesimal amount of 
energy can escape the great mechanical physical order. How, then, 
can we say that physical events cause mental events and mental 
events cause physical events? There are other difficulties with 
Descartes’ attempt to solve the problem by a simple theory of 
interactionism. It has been held, for example, that it is incon- 
ceivable that two such utterly different and independent substances 
could interact. Evidently, then, so absolute an independence of 
mind and body is not compatible with the most obvious solution 
of the mind-body problem. 

The desperate character of the problem was felt keenly by Des- 
cartes’ immediate successors. Nicholas Malebranche (1638-1715), 
for example, was persuaded of tl:i^ truth of Descartes’ general 
position, but realized at the same time that a simple theo^ of 
interactionism could not solve the problem. He propounded a 
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theory known as Occasionalism, which was widely held in his day. 
According to this theorj’’ mind and body do not interact, but the 
action of either one is the “occasion ” of dhdne interference to effect 
the corresponding change in the other. I 'will to raise my arm; 
God raise^ it. This, of course, is a veritable dens cx machina. 
CldsSy related to Occasionalism, and hardly less extravagant, was 
Leibniz’s solution of the problem, namely, that pre-established 
harmony. That Monad w'hicli we call the mind does not act up5n 
those Monads which compose the body, but the apparent harmony 
between them is a harmony pre-established from the beginning 
by the perfection of the divine creation. 

With the shifts of the scientific stage since Descartes’ time, 
interactionism has come to be looked upon as a possible solution 
of the mind-body relation, having advocates at the present time 
fully able to defend it. The theory still boldly affirms the duality 
of mind and body in the human personality and declares that they 
act upon each other. The difficulty so often urged against this 
view arising from the law of conservation of energy is false, or it 
may be that the energy expended by body in producing mental 
events is so slight as to leave the physical system unaffected so far 
as empirical observation is concerned. Nor is the other objection 
final that it is inconceivable that two wholly unlike things, such as 
mind and body, could interact at all. This is no more inconceivable 
than is the fact that two bodies' attract each other according to 
the law of the inverse square. The trouble arises, not in the possi- 
bility of interaction, but in the probability of there being two things 
to interact. It is possible to think in a wholly different way about 
mind than as a substance in the body or as a series of processes 
“parallel” with bodily process. Today we think rather of an 
organism that acts, and of mind as the organization of certain dis- 
tinctive kinds of activities peculiar to man and the higher animals. 
Certain t3rpes of “action-systems” we call mental. Hence at pres- 
ent we do not need to labor over the problem of interaction; what 
we have to do is to ask whether there is any necessity for inter- 
action of any kind. 

•.Next, we recall the various DouUe-aspect Theories, originated 
b^ Spinoza and held in one form' or another by many modern psy- 
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cliologists. These attempt to get rid of the mind-body p robl em 
by denying that there arc two realities at all, affirming that mind 
and body are merely two aspects or phases of the same reality. 

Sometimes this is called the Identity Hypothesis I since it denies 
the metaphysical duality of miiid and body aiid affirms their 
identity. Closely associated with this view is that of Psycho- 
physical Parallelism. The latter, however, as commonly held ln 
psychology, is not strictly a theory of the relation of mind and body, 
but the mere assertion of the apparent fact of their invariable 
association. It is said that there is no psychosis without neurosis; 
that there are certain brain processes accompanying all psychical 
processes; that the latter are just as real as the former and the 
former just as real as the latter; but no causal connection between 
the two is assumed, the relation bemg one of mere concomitance 
in time.- 

Now, of course, such a mere parallelism could be only a work- 
ing basis for a psychologist who secs in mental processes a series 
of facts and in brain processes another series of facts, and who, 
being unable to understand the relation between them, is content 
merely to describe and study each series by itself and to note the 
association in time between them. But it is evident that, if there 
be such a parallelism, no one could doubt that there must be some 
explanation of this relation; so that any psychologist in his phil- 
osophical moods must refer the observed parallelism back either 
to interaction, or to pre-established harmony, or to the identity 
hypothesis, or to some materialistic or idealistic tlieory. Psycho- 
physical parallelism, therefore, although we may refer to it for 
convenience under the double-aspect view, is really no theory of 
the mind-body problem at all; it merely sidesteps the difficulty. 
Spinoza’s double-aspect theory itself, when -examined, turns out 
to be a solution in words only, not in fact; for the duality remains 
just the same after calling mind and body two “attributes” of one 
substance, since Spinoza defines attribute as that which intellect 
sees in substance as constituting its essence. So there seems to be 
an “essential” difference between the two after all. 

* See the clear statement in Hoffdmg’s Outlines of Psychology, pp. 64 £f. 

® See McDougairs Body and Mind, p. 131, 
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Then there is a third possible solution of the mind-body problem, 
namely, that of the materialistic schools, sometimes called Epi- 
phcmmmalisvi. This attempts to get rid of the whole mind-body 
problem by changing the dualism into a monism and affirming that 
the body is the onl}’- reality in the case; what we call mind being an 
epiphenomenon, a kind of functionlcss attendant upon certain 
forms of cerebral activity — a sort of shadow thrown b}”- the body. 
Its weakness does not lie so much in its denial of psychophysical 
dualism as in its denial of the cficacy of mind and in its claim that 
rcaWy is found in certain _c/c;;zcjztory things, such as material atoms 
and theirjmdlTonSj.and in its insistence upon the prerogative char- 
acter of the two sciences, physics and chemistry. 

Finally, we recall a fourth standard solution of the mind-body 
problem, which goes by the general name of Idealism, or, specifi- 
cally, in this case. Psychical Monism. Like materialistic Mon- 
ism it gets rid of the dualism of mind and bod}*- by denying tlie 
reality of one of the factors, but here it is the body whose reality 
is brought into question. Mind, or consciousness, is evidently 
something verj' real — indeed, the only reality in the world. The 
body is ^e mind’s manifestation to other obser\'^ers, a_ kind of 
externalization or phenomenon of mind, ilffi this case the mind is 
the reality, and the body, Oie sliadow. 

The strength of this important theory rests upon the felt priority 
of the mind over the body. But we should have to distinguish 
between an epistemological priority, a priority of value, and a mere 
priority in time. It would seem to be only the second which would 
admit of logical defense. Hence the theo^ of Ps3mhical Monism 
often takes the form of Panpsychism. Go back in time as far as 
ydiTplease to the simplest organism or to the molecule or atom. 
The “essence,” the real stuff of things, is mind-stuff; what we call 
its physical aspect, its outer form, is just phenomenon or appearance. 

However, if seems to’ me that Idealism gets its strongest sup- 
port, not in the denial of the independent reality of the physical 
world, nor in the claim that the latter is mere appearance, but in 
its insistence on the significance and reality and transcendental 
value of the mental life when it appears. In other words, this 
idealistic solution of the mind-body problem is purchased at too 
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great a price. The physical organism may be a stejDping-stonc to 
the "higher” reality of mind, or it may be a sort of "obstruction” 
to the upward striving of spiritual powers, but at all events it is 
something wholly real. 

If, then, each of the four of the classical "solutions” of the mind- 
body problem presents almost insuperable difTiculties, shall we just 
make our "ignoramus” or even our "ignorabimus” confession and 
resign the search, taking refuge in a kind of agnosticism? Such 
resignation would not harmonize with tlie spirit of philosophy; 
we must continue the search. 

The Emergent Theory 

Lately a new ^^cw of the mind-body relation has been proposed, 
called the Emergent Theory, which is at least an interesting ■'Tiiture. 
It is closely associated with Aristotle’s doctrine that mind is the 
realization or fruition of the body. If we may accept this view, 
it is with a decided feeling of relief or even of emancipation that we 
discover that the new conception of mind sets us free from all the 
old so-called "solutions” of the mind-body problem, from Inter- 
actionism, from Parallelism, from Epiphenomcnalism, from the 
Double-aspect Theory, from Subjectivism, and from Materialism; 
all these "isms” would be superseded. So also would be the Ex- 
pression Theory and the Transmission Theor3n^ 

Mind and body do not interact, as Intcractionism and Dualism 
teacli. The mind is not a form of the mechanical interplay of 
atoms, as Materialism teaches. The body is not a phenomenon 


* James thought it might be possible that the whole world may be a “mere surfacc-vcil of 
phenomena hiding and keeping back the world of genuine realities/* and that this opaque veil 
might at certain times and places become thin and transparent, letting through gleams from the 
world of higher reality. Then let it be assumed that the human brain is such a thin and half- 
transparent place in the veil. In that case the life of souls might reveal itself through the 
human brain, which thus transmits messages, so to speak, from the world of spirit. Some- 
thing like this was James’ transmission theory*, which I think he put forward only as a possi- 
bility worthy of further consideration. See his Unman Immorlaliiy, pp. 15 fl. 

Bergson’s theory^ is somewhat similar. He regards mind or consciousness as a real inde- 
pendent form of being, the consciousness of each individual forming a part of a vast cosmic 
sea of consciousness, focused, as it were, in individual organisms and having its individuality 
determined by the form of the physical organization. The brain is thus a mechanism trans- 
mitting something of this cosmic conscious stream and making it cfTectivc in the world of 
matter. 

For the Expression Theory of the relation of mind and body, sec DeWitt H. Parker, The 
Self and Nature, chap, iv, “The Relation between Mind and Body.” 
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or appearance or extemalization of mind, as Idealism teaches, 
blind and body are not parallel, as Psychophysical Parallelism 
teaches. Neither are they two sides or aspects of the same reality, 
as the Double-aspect Theorj' teaches. You cannot represent the 
relation of mind and body by any system of parallel lines, whether 
merely parallel, interconnected, or correlated with a third line, 
nor by two lines one of which is the shadow of the other. Mind 
is something w'hich the body achieves, or which nature achieves by 
means of the body. If you must have a diagram, the ladder wall 
be better than the parallel bars. WTren nature achieves the mole- 
cule, the atom ceases to be the thing of primar}’^ importance, worth, 
or reality. \Vlien nature achieves the cell, the molecule is eclipsed. 
When the organism is achieved, tire cell is eclipsed. When mind is 
achieved, the body is eclipsed. Mind is a new reality, gained, 
achieved, won ; it is, in Aristotelian phrase, the form of the body. 

Evidently, if we want a name for this new notion of the rela- 
tion of mind to body, we may call it the Emergent Theory} Mind 
emerges from the body. The theory of levels would take the place 
of Parallelism, Interactionism, and the Double-aspect view. It 
is hard to say which of these theories is the most unsatisfactory, 
and the escape from them would be w'holesome. All the dualistic 
theories are unconvincing. There is no magic about the number 
two. Nature having achieved two, goes on to three and four. 
Pluralistic v’crld views seem here to be more promising; mind is 
real, body is real, and so are many other things. 

But, some reader will say, the mind-body problem cannot be 
disposed of so easily — in this high-handed manner. Mental 
processes seem to be correlated with bodily processes. With every 
mental image, every sensation or perception, some neural process 
is correlated. In answer to this it may be said that, according to 
the Emergent Theory, there is no correlation, there is no parallelism, 
there is no double-aspect. It is rather a case of different levels of 
realityY^i/hat we really have is a series of vital processes, which, 
when integrated or organized, exhibit capacities that we call men- 

* S. Alexander, who has made the Emergent Theory familiar to us, says that Lloyd Morgan 
and George Henry Lewes had previously used the term. Compare his Spaccy TintCy and Deity y 
vol. n, p. 14 - Morgan, in his recent book, Emergent Evolution, has applied the principle of 
emergence to the whole evolutionary movement. 
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ial or psychical. When they rcaeh the point of attaining to that 
kind of activity ■\vliich we call inlclUgcnl conlrol, we no longer speak 
of them as ^^tal or neural processes, but as psychical; we are up on 
a new level, among new realities, in a new atmosphere, dealing ^vith 
new things having their own laws and peculiarities. Mind has 
emerged from matter; the spiritual has emerged from the physical. 
After long centuries of misuse, tlic word spiril gains a definite and 
profitable meaning; it means tlic level of the psychical as viewed 
from the standpomt of value. 

This solution of the mind-body problem seems too simple and 
easy to be true. There must be some hitch in it somewhere, else 
it would have been adopted long ago. It was, to be sure, accepted 
by Aristotle, but why was it ever given up? 

There are at least two very powerful motives which could account 
for this. One is the religious motive and the other the scientific. 
The Church had always taught the doctrine of the immortality 
of tlie soul and, from the beginning, had been indoctrinated with 
Augustine’s and Paul’s separation of the spirit and tlie flesh. Ex- 
cept for the “active reason,” Aristotle’s doctrine of the soul as form 
or realization of the body involved its mortality and its disappear- 
ance with tlie disintegration of the body. Thus the influence of 
religious predilections was such as to disfavor Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the soul. Again, tlie scientific motive, which operated so strongly 
in the case of Descartes, was one whidi attempted to free tlie “true” 
mechanical account of nature from teleolog}’’, animism, and quali- 
ties. It was Descartes’ great mission to show the seventeenth- 
century man that matter is a substance real and complete, quite 
independently of all considerations of mind. On such a theory mind 
is not the “form” of body but something independent and apart. 

Limitations of the Emergent Theory 

In truth, however, the Emergent Theory does encounter some 
difl&culties, and should not be accepted without careful inquiry. 
The first thing that we must notice is that the mind, as we have 
learned in the last chapter, is very complex, and includes more 
than that sum or organization of mental capacities whicli goes to 
make up either adaptive behavior or creative intelligence. If we 
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use the word mind in its narrower and simpler meaning as crea- 
tive intelligence, I see no reason for refusing to adopt the Emer- 
gent Theory; it emancipates us from much m3’’stery and confusion. 
But what about that elusive thing we call consciousness, and what 
about those primordial things which we call conation, will, impulse, 
instinct, the springs of conduct and behavior? 

I think all this goes to show that the old mind-body problem 
was a kind of pseudo-problem. It considered the mind as a simple 
spiritual essence or thing which had to be got into some kind of 
definite relation to the body. Consciousness, for instance, is not an 
entity standing over against the body which must find its relation 
to the body; it is itself a relation between the perceiving organism 
and the thing perceived, or in its higher form it is a complex rela- 
tionship which makes a connected story of tdl the elements of our 
mental life. 

If, then, consciousness is to be kept distinct from thought, in- 
telligence, and creative activity, and is to be defined in its sim- 
plest sense as awareness, and in its fuller sense as that peculiar 
kind of relationship or togetherness among the various elements 
of our experience which goes to make them a connected story, 
then we see that it becomes rather meaningless to ask about the 
connection between consciousness and the body. When we do 
so, we are stiU thinking of consciousness in the old way as some 
unitary or substantial thing which could interact with the body 
or be parallel with it or be another aspect of it. This becomes 
very clear when we take consciousness in its simplest form as aware- 
ness. Suppose we should say that the wild flower is in a rudimen- 
tary way “aware” of the sunshine toward which it bends? Would 
it not then be a rather meaningless question to ask about the relation 
of the awareness to the “body” of the flower? The awareness is 
itself a relation of the flower to something else. Even the Emergent 
Theory would not apply here, although we might say that conscious- 
ness, certainly in the higher sense of self-consciousness, is something 
which arises in the course of evolution. 

And then there is that third class of elements belonging to the 
total thing which we call the mind, namely, the conative tenden- 
cies, or impulsive strivings, or biological interests — how are these 
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connected with the body? Here again we see how complicated, 
if not misleading, the mind-body problem is; and here again we 
see that it is better to look at it from the evolutionary point of 
view rather than from that of parallelism or interaction, or the 
double-aspect. The relationship here is evidently not the same as 
in the case of consciousness, nor is it the same as in the case of 
thought, behavior, and intelligence; for the conative tendencies 
are the profound springs of our mental life. Perhaps mind in the 
sense of intelligence is the instrument of these deep conative energies. 
The Pragmatists tell us that thought and intelligence are instru- 
mental; they are instruments for environmental control; they en- 
able an organism to deal with a new and perplexing situation. 
But who or what is it that is using intelligence as an instrument 
for control? Evidently it is the biological interests that are served 
in this way. It would be possible therefore to think of the brain, 
and indeed also the muscles and bones and many other parts of the 
body, as well as the peculiar mental powers which emerge from all 
this organization, as the instruments of the biological interests. 
In that case a new form of the instrumental theory would appear 
as the solution of that part of the mind-body problem relating to 
the conative tendencies or the biological interests. 

To be sure, those who prefer a naturalistic or materialistic in- 
terpretation of everything would, no doubt, prefer to say that the 
vital strivings, the conative tendencies, emerge as a result of or- 
ganization of simple physical and chemical elements. But our 
present state of knowledge does not permit us to hold that the 
conative tendencies emerge from the organization of material units. 
The reverse seems to be more probable, as we have seen in the fuller 
discussion in the preceding chapter. If there is anything that we 
must think of as original and primitive and primordial in the world, 
it would seem to be something which we may call effort or impulse, 
rather than matter or body. Bergson believes that inert matter 
represents the inversion or interruption of life, reality having its 
form in the original impetus, “the internal push that has carried 
life, by more and more complex forms, to higher and higher des- 
tinies.”* 


* Creative Evolution^ p, 103. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
FREEDOM 


A NEW and unique interest has now centered on the ancient con- 
troversy over the freedom of the will, owing to the discovery of the 
Principle of Uncertainty in the field of modem physics. This has 
led some to suppose that science itself, popularly believed to be the 
foe of any kind of indeterminism, has gone into reverse and acknowl- 
edged a certam kind of freedom even in the world of physical reality. 
Later in this chapter we shall inquire how far such an interpretation 
of the Principle of Uncertainty is justified. Furthermore, an un- 
usual interest in this subject had already been aroused by the 
outspoken stand taken by Bergson and James as regards the free- 
dom of the Mil. We shall reserve this also for later consideration, 
meanwhile trying to remove some of the obscurity which has unnec- 
essarily attached to the problem. Is it a problem or a puzzle? 
Someone has said that the difference between a puzzle and a prob- 
lem is that the latter yields to reflective thought. Will reflective 
thought unravel the difficulties of this old problem? Possibly a 
careful definition of terms would remove part of the trouble. 

What is it to he free? 

In its simplest meaning freedom refers to the absence of com- 
pulsion or restraint or constraint by any external power. The 
slave is not free because other men constrain him. A caged lion 
is not free because the bars restrain him. The lion released from 
his cage and back in his jungle is free to live out the life of his ■ 
kind, and this is what freedom means for him. The emancipated 
slave, with the privilege of mingling on equal terms with other men, 
of working for himself, of cultivating his own land, and disposing 
of the products of his labor as he sees fit, is free. 

Of freedom in this sense the man and the woman of the twen- 
tieth century have a large measure. ' Unenslaved, unfettered, and 
unrestrained, they are free to work out their desired ends. ^Our 
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government is founded on the principle of individual freedom. 
Successively ve have sought and gamed emancipation of the in- 
di^ddual from autocratic government, emancipation of the negro 
from slavery, emancipation of women from inequalities of sex, 
emancipation of men and women from foolish restrictive traditions 
and conventions, and are now demanding and getting emancipa- 
tion of labor from capitalistic oppression and freedom for the un- 
employed to work. One wonders sometimes whether our mania 
for freedom may not blind us to the necessity for wholesome disci- 
pline. At any rate, we seem to have in these modern days all the 
freedom that we can safely use — perhaps more. 

Determinism 

But, you reply, in the free-will discussion this is not what we 
mean by freedom. The question is whetlier a person’s actions are 
free in the sense that they are not necessitated, determined, made 
certain and predictable by antecedent factors in the total situation. 
Are not human actions, like everything else in nature, under the 
reign of natural law, which rigidly determines whatever happens in 
the world, including human behavior? Are we not all caught in 
the clutches of the law of cause and effect, so that every act of ours is 
caused by some preceding event or condition? Can the human will 
escape the chains of mechanism which prevail throughout nature? 

This is the familiar argument of the determinist. Human acts 
like all other events in nature obey nature’s laws. They are strictly 
deducible from other antecedent events. All transitions are neces- 
sary transitions. It would be impossible to conceive of an event, 
even a human act of choice, as being uncaused. Human volitions 
are strictly determined by preceding volitions, by acquired habits, 
traditions, customs, and education. An aU-seeing eye could pre- 
dict with absolute certainty the motives, actions, and behavior of an 
animal or man. A man’s character is determined by his heredity, 
his social environment, his circumstances, and his education. The 
feeling of freedom is an illusion, arising from the fact that we are 
unconscious of tlie causes which determine our conduct. Statistics 
also show that human acts are quite uniform and to an outside ob- 
server have all the earmarks of determined quantities. Marriage, 
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divorce, and suicides vary rather uniformly with economic, social, 
and moral conditions. 

This line of reasoning seems very impressive. In the closing 
years of the nineteenth century it found general acceptance — 
especially among those who had grown accustomed to hold the 
physical sciences in a certain veneration. The advent of Dar- 
winism greatly strengthened the position of the determinist, Man 
is not above nature, but a mere product of it. His humble origin 
has been discovered. He is only a highly developed form of the 
simplest animal life. There is no break in nature — no place where 
its laws cease to operate. The leaves of the tree unfold in accord- 
ance with these laws. In the same way the child eats, sleeps, 
grows, thinks, and chooses, all in conformity with ncvtural law. 
Thus, the theory known as Determinism came to be widely accepted, 
not only among physical scientists, but among moralists, sociologists, 
and even theologians. It was said that there is nothing in deter- 
minism in any way repulsive either to morals or religion. It is 
consistent with good conduct, good citizenship, and human responsi- 
bility, Evil would stni be' evil and good would still be good, and 
we should be responsible for our conduct just the same. It would 
be useless for the offender to go before the judge and say: “Do not 
punish me, I am not responsible for my actions; they are fataUy 
determined for me by the laws of nature,' My acts of will are de- 
termined by my motives,” The judge would reply: “Very well, 
we whl give you some new motives for good behavior. Thirty days. 
Next case.” 

Jurisprudence and good government find nothing objectionable 
in determinism. Every man with average intelligence, who can 
understand the difference between right and wrong, who is capable 
of deliberation, and can weigh the worth to himself or to society 
of different courses of action, is held responsible for his deeds, and 
frankly recognizes his own responsibility. If his actions are deter- 
mined by his former choices, by his appetites and passions, by his 
habits and traditions, these are ah. parts of himself, and so thus far 
his determination is self-determination; that is, it is freedom. 
Thus it has come about that determinism has been and still is 
accepted by many of the most careful, scholarly, and conservative 
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\\Titers both in morals and in philosophy. A certain truth in the 
position of the determinist, indeed, contams the only assurance 
that education will be effective and character dependable. 

For this is what we mean by dependability. We mean that a 
man’s education, his family and social traditions, his respect for 
the laws of the state, and for the rules of honesty and integrity will 
be powerful factors in the control of his conduct. We mean that 
we can count on the man. We know what he ■ndU do. We can 
trust him. Othensdse, character would count for nothing. If free- 
will meant the absence of this kind of control, no one would wish 
to have it; c'Stainly no one would wish his child or his friend to have 
it. In time of need your friend might or might not come to your 
aid. Your trusted clerk might or might not turn over the proceeds 
of a sale. Your mother.might or might not minister to you in sick- 
ness. Commercial insurance of bank clerks w^ould be at an end. 
Chaos would rule in society and caprice in personal conduct. 

Thus the theory of determinism seems to hold its groimd against 
all comers. There appears to be no escape from its rigid conclusions. 
Of course, the free-wUlist, striving to retain his belief in freedom, 
will reply: “It is true that a person is influenced in his choices by 
his education, his traditions, arid by social customs; but he is not 
determined by them. He weighs and deliberates, of course; but 
when he chooses, his choice is free. He is conscious of his own free- 
dom. At the verj’' least he can freely turn his attention to a given 
course of action, and attention, as is known, is the precursor of 
actual volition — and attention is free.” But the determinist re- 
plies that attention, like any other mental process, flows inevitably 
from its antecedent mental processes, being linked thereto with the 
fatal linkage of causality. 

Weaknesses in the logical basis of determinism 
' Nevertheless, the case for determinism is not so clear as might 
appear from the usual popular statements of it. The argument 
as set forth above is full of loose generalizations, which the care- 
ful student of science would hesitate to endorse. One should not 
take too seriously such expressions as the reign of law and causal 
necessity. The laws of nature do not “reign” and they do not 
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“determine” anything. They are not compelling forces, nor forces 
of any kind. They are simply formulae siunmarizing a certain 
amount of experience concerning uniformities in nature. Science 
knows nothing of necessity, or absolnie certainty, in the behavior 
of phenomena — only uniformity. Wdien certain sequences are 
uniformly observed in nature, there is a reasonable expectation 
that the given antecedents, when they occur again, will be followed 
by the given consequents, but there is no necessity in the case. 
There seems to be sufficient uniformity in nature to enable us, to 
predict the future witli a high degree of probability at the level of 
the mechanical sciences, vntli varying degrees of certainty in tlie 
organic sciences, and with some degree of certainty in human affairs. 

A more careful analysis of the notion of cause — such, for in- 
stance, as that made by Bertrand Russell — shows that we must 
get rid of any element of compulsion in it, and that the uniformity 
found in nature is in novnse inconsistent with freedom. 

Freedom, in short, in any valuable sense, demands only that our 
volitions shall be, as they are, tlie result of our own desires, not of an 
outside force compelling us to will what we would rather not will. 
Everything else is confusion of tliought, due to the feeling that knowl- 
edge compels the happening of what it knows when this is future, 
though it is at once obvious that loiowledge has no such power in re- 
gard to the past. Free will, tlicrefore, is true in the only form which is 
important; and the desire for otlier forms is a mere effect of insufficient 
analysis.^ 

Another method of approach ■ 

But now there is another way of approach to the whole subject 
of freedom, somewhat more biological and evolutionary. We 
have to ask the question whether there may not be in nature and 
in mind something which we may call real spontaneity. If so, 
it would not, of course, follow that ever}'’ hmnan volition is free; 
it would only follow that ’the possibility of real freedom exists. 
Evidences are accumulating which point to the presence of spon- 
taneity rather than uniformity at certain stages of tire evolutionary 
process. Nature seems to escape more and more from the meclianis- 

' Bertrand Russell, Scientific Method in Philosophy (Open Court Publishing Company), 
p. 236. 
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tic treadmill and to blossom out into man-clous novelties, such as 
life and mind and morality and conscious co-operation. Organic 
life is characterized by a kind of behavior which the word spontane- 
ity defines more accurately than the phrase mechanical necessity. 
At the organic level, factors enter upon the scene which we speak 
of as interests. The appetency, urgency, insurgency of life, its 
character of cra\dng, desire, and striving, are no longer adequately 
described in the vocabular}* of the physical sciences, where some- 
thing like the mere impact of physical particles makes us think in 
terms of compulsion and necessity. Living organisms do not seem 
to be driven along, like tlie wings of a waterwheel by tire blows of 
the water. They seem rather to be seeking something, needing 
something, desiring something. There is the forward, not the back- 
ward look. In organic nature the “ conative bow is bent ever toward 1 
the future.” The phraseolog}* of determinism is dra-wn from the me- 
chanical sciences and is only awkwardly adapted to a vital situation. 

A recent writer calls attention to the fact that “at the autumnal 
climax of productivity in lakes, tliere ma)’’ be to the square yard 
seven thousand millions of a well-known Diatom, Mclosira varians, 
so that the water is like a living soup.” 

But in addition to the abundance of life — alike of indivndualities 
and of indiwduals — there is the quality of insurgence. Living crea- 
tures press up against all barriers; they fill every possible niche all the 
world over; they show that Nature abhors a vacuum. We find animals 
among the snow on Monte Rosa at a height of over ten thousand feet; 
we dredge them from the floor of the sea, from those great “deeps” of 
over sLv miles where Mount Everest would bo much more than engulfed. 
It is hard to say what difficulties living creatures may not conquer or 

circumvent When we consider the filling of every niche, the finding 

of homes in extraordinary places, the mastery of difiicult conditions, 
the plasticity that adjusts to out-of-the-way e.xigencies, the circumven- 
tion of space (as in migration), and the conquest of time (as in hiberna- 
tion), we begin to get an impression of the insurgence of life. We see 
life persistent and intrusive — spreading everywhere, insinuating itself, 
adapting itself, resisting everything, defying everything, surviving 
everything! ' 

In fact, throughout the whole evolutionary movement Nature 

* Quoted by permission from The Outline of Science (vol. iii, p. 708), edited by J. Arthur 
Thomson (4 vols., New York: G. P. Putnam^s Sons, 1922). 
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seems to be struggling to free itself from the mechanistic chains, try- 
ing like a growing child to acquire a will of its own.’ Evoliitidn, as 
we' have seen in a former chapter, has been described as a long 
' struggle for freedom. When hving organisms •• reach the stage 
. represented by the human mind, vital interests become conscious. 
. Behavior is deliberately adapted to the realization of definite ends. 
The human mind escapes from the control of circumstances — in- 
deed, circumstances themselves are controlled in order to realize 
purposes. The value of different possible courses of conduct is 
appraised, and means are consciously chosen to gain the higher 
values. To a situation like this the old phraseology of determinism 
is still less adapted than to the situation represented by organic life 
in its lower stages. The language of freedom, while not wholly 
applicable, seems here more appropriate. 

Indeed, it is just this spontaneity of nature which accounts for 
evolution itself. In organic evolution nature seems to get a new 
'^thought” every little while, and syntheses take place from which 
new wonders emerge. Relations arise which do not seem to be well 
expressed by the phrase cause ajid ejffect] it seems more like a case of 
the emergence of new qualities. The new values do not seem to be 
“determined”; they seem to be “realized.” The movements of a 
machine are determined. Supply oil and fuel, and mill-like the 
machine goes on until worn out. The language of determinism fits 
it perfectly; but such language is ill-adapted to describe the behavior 
of organisms, and is wholly inadequate to describe the conduct of 
intelligent beings. Here means and end take the place of cause and 
effect. In adaptive behavior the individual is engaged in controlling 
a hostile environment in order to meet a situation and attain a de- 
sired end. Incompatible factors in some perplexing situation issue 
in experimentation and successful adaptation. Future consequences 
are dynamic factors in the course of action. If we must choose be- 
tween the words free and determined to describe such action, the 
word free is surely to be preferred. 

It seems thus that the old dispute about freedom and determinism 
has become antiquated in this newer way of regarding the behavior 
of living organisms. Determinism is not disproved; it is simply 
transcended. Its language does not fit the situation. Neither are 
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such words as indeterminism or libertarianism particularly happy. 
The word freedom is better, but it has been brought over from an- 
other realm of thought and is not just the word we want. Let the 
traditional Martian visitor come to earth and say to man : '‘Are you 
free?” “No!” would be the answer, “we are hampered^ “Are 
all your movements controlled and determined? ” “ Nonsense, No ! 
We are striving for certain ends and we are gaining them with 
difficulty, but on the whole we are successful.” 

Thus, in the end it comes about that as a simple description of 
the actual situation in respect to human conduct, while the language 
of freedom is inadequate, that of determinism is obsolete. We seem 
to need a new set of terms all around. It is probable that there 
would never have been any controversy over the freedom of the 
will had not confusion arisen about the question of moral respon- 
sibility. When theologians taught the doctrine of retributive rather 
than natural punishments (realizing as they did the heinousness of 
sin and its fearful consequences), they began to raise the question 
whether a person could be justly punished when his conduct is so 
intimately connected with circumstances of heredity, education, 
and environment. The answer to this should have been that 
pimishments are not retributive, but natural or disciplinary. In 
this way, having discovered that people are in any case responsible 
for their conduct, the psychological problem of freedom could have 
been wholly disassociated from the moral problem; and then it 
would have been seen that terms such freedom and deiertninism 
are not particularly happy ones in describing human conduct. 
What we have is a striving organism, subject to influences on every 
side, accepting or resisting them, threading its way through them, 
battling against them, pressing ever on. 

The new philosophy of contingency 

It was something of a shock to the complacent thought of the 
closing century, comfortably resigning itself to a philosophy of 
determinism, when James and Bergson came out bluntty in favor 
of freedom.^ James startled his generation by his vigorous defense 


^ A dear account of these new studies may be found in Gertrude Carman Bussey’s brief 
monograph entitled Typical Recent Conceptions of Freedom, 
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of freedom at a time when freedom seemed to conflict with every 
scientific canon. Why, he asks, should we stumble over a certain 
law of causality, if it contradicts an immediate fact of experience, 
such as our consciousness of freedom and the fact of regret for wrong- 
doing. The law of causality is “an altar to an unknown God.’’ 
The world is not so closely and fatally articulated as determinism 
supposes. It is not a necessary presupposition “that those parts 
of the Universe already laid down absolutely appoint and decree 
what the other parts shall be.” It is not certain that “the future 
has no ambiguous possibilities hidden in its womb.” It may well 
be that possibilities are in excess of actualities and that the parts 
of the Universe have a certain amount of “loose play.” There is 
room in the world, so James believes, for novelty, contingency, 
activity, and real freedom. There are discontinuities as well as 
continuities. 

Our sense of “freedom” supposes that some things at least are de- 
cided here and now, that the passing moment may contain some nov- 
elty, be an original starting-point of events, and not merely transmit a 
push from elsewhere. We imagine that in some respects at least the 
future may not be co-implicated with the past, but may be really adda- 
' ble to it, and indeed addable in one shape or another, so that the next 
turn in events can at any given moment genuinely be ambiguous, i.e., 

possibly this, but also possibly that 

To some extent the world seems genuinely additive: it may really be 
so. We cannot explain conceptually how genuine novelties can' come; 
but if one did come we could experience that it came. We do, in fact, 
experience perceptual novelties all the while. Our perceptual experi- 
ence overlaps our conceptual reason: the that transcends the why. So 
the common-sense view of life, as something really dramatic, with work 
done, and things decided here and now, is acceptable to pluralism. 
“Free will” means nothing but real novelty; so pluralism accepts the 
notion of free wiU.^ 

The world is not quite so orderly, so continuous, so inert, so care- 
fully predetermined, so absolutely single, as we used to think. There 
is room in it even for irrelevances, and for real possibilities, real 
beginnings, real catastrophes, real decisions, and real regrets. It is, 
indeed, the fact of regret — genuine and lasting regret — which 
leads James unequivocally to espouse the cause of indeterminism. 

^ William James, Sovie Problems of Philosophy (Longmans, Green and Company), pp. 139-41. 
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WTiat interest, zest, or excitement can there be in achieving the right 
vay, unless ve are enabled to feel that Uie rvrong way is also a possible 
and a natural way — nay, more, a menacing and an imminent wa}'? 
And what sense can tliere be in condemning ourselves for taking die 
wrong way, unless we need have done notliing of tlie sort, unless the 
right way was open to us as well? I cannot understand the willingness 
to act, no matter how we feel, witliout the belief that acts are really 
good and bad. I cannot understand the belief that an act is bad, with- 
out regret at its happening. I cannot understand regret without the 
admission of real, genuine possibilities in the world. Only then is it 
other than a mockery to feel, after we have failed to do our best, that an 
irreparable opportunity is gone from the universe, the loss of which it 
must forever after moum.^ 

Even chance, if we insist on using the word, is preferable to des- 
tiny. The “frightful” associations connected with tlic word chance 
have prejudiced people against indeterminism as much as the eulogis- 
tic associations of the word freedom have prejudiced them in favor 
of it. James thus sounds the note of optimism and of possible 
victorjn With his pluralistic and restless Universe, his real possibil- 
ities and real choices, his real good and real evil, he offers to many a 
gospel of hope and courage. To others, lovers of order and rational- 
ity and unity, his disorderly and chaotic Universe brings fear and 
dismay. As he frankly says, it is to some extent a matter of tem- 
perament. All that he wishes to show is that there is a place in 
tire world for freedom, if for ethical or practical or purely empirical 
reasons one prefers this belief. James’ pluralistic philosophy does 
not, of course, prove that human volitions are free, but only that 
the Universe is of such a kind that there is room in it for freedom,'' 
so that if one believes in freedom he need not be frightened away 
by the too plausible arguments of the determinists. 

James himself accepts freedom as a fact on ethical grounds and 
on the grounds of immediate experience. Hitherto we have been 
so zealous to show the logical coherence of the world that we have 
forgotten that it must also have moral coherence. The moral 
struggle must be a genuine one, not a sham; and it could not be 
genuine without the postulate of freedom. It was James’ peculiar 

* William James, The Will to Bdieve (Longmans, Green and Company), pp. 175 and 176. 

* See good discussion in Perry^s PresetU Tendencies in Philosophy ^ chap, xi, secs. 5, 6, and 7, 
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mission to try to do justice to facts of all kinds from all departments 
of life and experience. 

His knowledge and appreciation of human nature were such as to 
make it impossible for him ever to assent to the view that all human 
experience is describable in terms of the motion of molecules. His 
moral vigor, moreover, led him to demand the recognition of the genu- 
ineness of human struggle. Again and again he insisted that life loses 
its dramatic quality and its significance if human activity has no part 
to play here and now in the destiny of the universe.^ 

Bergson's view 

Bergson, like James, accepts unreservedly the freedom of the will, 
but now, in place of James’ fearless and sometimes perhaps a little 
reckless affirmation of contingency in the world at large, we have 
a carefully reasoned philosophy of contingency. Freedom is in- 
volved in the very structure of reality from Bergson’s point of view. 
The fundamental reality of the world is a “psychical life unfolding 
beneath the symbols which conceal it”; and time is the very stuff 
that this psychic life is made of. Time, therefore, in the sense of 
duration, is something very real to Bergson, in fact the reality of 
all realities; and “duration means invention, the creation of forms, 
the continual elaboration of the absolutely new.” Freedom, there- 
fore, is the very essence of the psychical life. Life itself is freedom, 
spontaneity, change, creation. The law of causality, which depends 
upon uniform sequences, can have no application here where there 
are no repetitions, where creative activity is ever at work, and where 
there can be no uniform sequences. 

When we once come to understand the nature of life and mind, 
the old puzzle about freedom disappears; for we see that the future 
is not something to be chosen, but something to be created. What 
we have is not a choice of alternatives, but a changing, growing Self. 
The real world to Bergson is not the geometrized and spatialized 
world known to the intellect, but the world of duration, conscious- 
ness, mind-energy, growth, change, and primeval impulse seen in 
intuition. In these profound and original depths of reality there 
can be no question of compulsion — only of impulsion. Here is 
free creative activity. Matter, indeed, is a kind of obstruction to the 

^ Gertrude Carman Bussey, Typical Recent Conceptions of Freedom (Morey), p. 29, 
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original creative activity. But it docs not seek to impose its laws 
upon this activity; it has no such power. ^Consciousness appears 
as a force seeking to insert itself in matter in order to get possession 
of it and turn it to its profit.’’ 

Consciousness and matter appear to us, then, as radically different 
forms of existence, even as antagonistic forms, which have to find a 
modus vivendi. Matter is necessity, consciousness is freedom; but 
though diametrically opposed to one another, life has found the way of 
reconciling them. This is precisely what life is — freedom inserting 
itself TOthin necessity, turning it to its profit. Life would be an im- 
possibility were the determinism of matter so absolute as to admit no 
relaxation.^ . . . 

I see in the whole evolution of life on our planet a crossing of matter 
.by a creative consciousness, an effort to set free, by force of ingenuity 
and invention, something which in the animal still remains imprisoned 
and is only finally released when we reach man.* 

With such a philosophy as this tire old problem of freedom and 
determination presents little difficulty; life and freedom are almost 
synonymous. 

When we put back our being into our will, and our will itself into the 
impulsion it prolongs, we understand, we feel, that reality is a perpetual 
growth, a creation pursued without end. Our 'will already performs 
this miracle. Every human work in which there is invention, every 
voluntary act in which there is freedom, every movement of an organ- 
ism that manifests spontaneity, brings something new into the world.^ 

Hence we see again how the old discussions have confused the 
issue. It is not a question of freedom and determinism, but-a 
question of freedom and incumbrances. The primeval impetus, the^i 
Uan vital, may meet with defeat, but defeat is not determination: ' 
No one claims that life may not sometimes be enslaved, that even 
man may not sometimes be enslaved. Too often just this has/ 
happened. But the free spirit of man still lives and slowly over-’' 
comes its conquerors, emerges as a victor, and expresses itself in art, 
philosophy, and science, and in free political institutions. Bergson 
states it somewhat differently: 

^ Henri Bergson, Mind-Energy, Lectures and Essays. Translated by H. Wfldon Carr (Henry 
Holt and Company), pp. 17-18, 23. 

2 Creative Evolution (Henry Holt and Company), p. 239. 
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Radical therefore, also, is the difference between animal conscious- 
ness, even the most intelligent, and human consciousness. For con- 
sciousness corresponds exactly to the living being’s power of choice; it is 
co-extensive with the fringe of possible action that surrounds the real 
action: consciousness is synonymous with invention and wdth freedom. 
Now, in the animal, invention is never anything but a variation on the 
theme of routine. Shut up in the habits of the species, it succeeds, no 
doubt, in enlarging them by its individual initiative; but it escapes 
automatism only for an instant, for just the time to create a new autom- 
atism. The gates of its prison close as soon as they are opened; by 
pulling at its chain it succeeds only in stretching it. With man, con- 
sciousness breaks the chain. In man, and in man alone, it sets itself 
free — 

Our brain, our society, and our language are only the external and 
various signs of one and the same internal superiorit3^ They teU, each 
after its manner, the unique, exceptional success which life has won at 
a given moment of its evolution. They express the difference of kind, 
and not only of degree, w'hich separates man from the rest of the animal 
world. They let us guess that, while at the end of the vast spring-board 
from which life has taken its leap, all the others have stepped down, 
finding the cord stretched too high, man alone has cleared the obstacle.^ 

Freedom, the secret of progress 
It should not be inferred that Janies and Bergson are alone among 
modem thinkers in their affirmation of freedom. I have dwelt upon 
their views rather because of the prominence of these two men in 
the philosophy of the present, and because of the uniqueness of 
their positions.^ In estimating the value of this new philosophy 
of contingency, it must be kept in mind that it relates to the theo- 
retical problem regarding the possibility of freedom, whether in 
organic evolution or in the conduct of men. It affirms just this 
possibility; it does not affirm that human actions are always or 
even usually lawless and capricious and unpredictable. The single 
instance of the influence of heredity on the behavior of individuals 

^ Creative Evoluiion, pp. 263-64 and 265. The reader will understand that Bergson is using the 
word conscioKsuess in a different sense from that in which wc have used it in the preceding chap- 
ters on the philosophy of mind, Bergson uses the word in its older and more popular meaning re- 
ferring to the impulsive, creative, and selective capacities of that total thing which we call the 
mind. It is more nearly what we should call the will. 

* Innumerable modern "writers have taken the position of freedom, while innumerable others 
have written on the side of determinism. One of the best presentations of the grounds for free- 
dom may be found in James Ward’s TJw Realm of Endsy lectures xni, xiv. Compare also the 
activistic philosophy of Eucken, Boyce Gibson, Boutroux, and F. C. S. Schiller. 
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■would banish any such idea. The spirit of man certainly moves 
on earth ballasted iwlh social customs and freighted vrith hereditary 
dispositions; but that it can with all this burden soar aloft is attested 
by the whole history- of progress and even by the fact of evolution 
itself. Ever}’’ advance in life, from the first bit of protoplasm all 
the long way up to human personality, seems to be a struggle to 
escape from mechanistic determinism and to blossom out at suc- 
cessive levels into new and marvelous forms and realities. In the 
’Darwinian plan the new appears in the form of variations and 
mutations, and these furnish the materials for the advance of species. 
Even Darwin’s “struggle for c.xistence” implies freedom. Here 
the language of determinism seems almost grotesque. We can 
think of struggle as repressed or thwarted — but not “determined.” 
Even Lucretius, after Democritus the e.xtremist of ancient Mate- 
rialists, gave to hi§ primordial atoms a kind of spontaneity. 

Terminology 

In the whole discussion about the freedom of the will confusion 
sometimes arises because we do not understand just what is meant 
by the will. And with tliis comes a sense of irritation and a feeling 
that the whole question is one to be referred to the psychologist. 
But the psychologists have not helped us greatly here. Usually 
they ignore the subject. Often tliey dwcU rightfully upon the direc- 
tion given to our actions by our interests and desires and by our 
social customs and hereditary tendencies.^ 

But the psychologists make it clear, of course, that there is no 
special faculty or element which is called the will. It is merely a 
term which may be applied to aU the “activities of control.” The 
will is “ the whole mind active.” To avoid this confusion the worn- 
out expression freedom of the will should be replaced by some such 
expression as the freedom of the self, or of the person, or of the or- 
ganism. Better stiU, would be the phrase freedom of the soul or 
freedo7n of the mind. Best of all, perhaps, as I have already hinted, 
would be the plan to drop the old terms and adopt a new language, 
as is done, for instance, in the follo’wing quotation from mie psy- 
chologist: 

* Compare, for instance, James Rowland Angell, Psychology, pp. 436-37. 
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That the human mind, in its highest flights, creates new things, 

• thinks in ways that have never been thought before, seems undeniable 
in face of any of the great works of genius. Those who tell us that the 
mere shuffling of the letters of the alphabet in a dice-box will produce a 
great work of literary art, or even a single perfect verse, may be speak- 
ing literal truth, if we grant them the continuation of the process 
through unlimited time. But the striking peculiarity of the human 
race is that, in the last few thousand years, it has produced such things, 
created such novelties, over and over again. 

If, then, the human mind is greatly creative in its highest forms and 
flights, how can we deny that it may be creative, in a small way, in the 
moral struggles of the common man? By a long series of such creative 
acts on the part of men both great and small, the moral tradition, the 
highest product of organic evolution, has been painfully and slowly 
evolved. Why should we doubt that organic evolution is a creative 
process and that Mind is the creative agency? We have no theory of 
organic evolution remotely adequate to the problem.* 

In this brief chapter it has hardly seemed worth while to dwell on 
the controversial aspects of this old problem. Succinct statements 
of the various positions may be found in the books referred to at 
the end of the chapter and in the footnotes to the pages. The theory 
of determinism may be stated in such a way as to seem irrefutable. 
Those who love to dwell in a tidy, well-ordered, and unified world 
will prefer this philosophy — and they will be convinced that the 
law of causality applies to aU material things, to aU animal species, 
and to ah. human conduct; and they will define freedom as rational 
action or self-determination; and the feeling of freedom will be 
explained by our knowledge that some of the determining factors 
are within ourselves or products of our past decisions. Readers of 
this class will enjoy the scholarly treatment of the subject found in 
the writings of Bernard Bosanquet,“ S. Alexander,^ J. M. E. McTag- 
gart,'’ and A. E. Taylor 

Those, on the other hand, in whom the logical impulse is not 
quite so strong and the spirit of adventure stronger, those who love a 
wilder and more exhilarating world, a world offering hazards and 

* William McDougall, OuiUne of Psychology (Charles Scribner’s Sons), pp. 447-48. 

® The Principle of Individuality and Valuer lecture ix. 

3 Spaccj TmCj and Deity, vol. ii, chap. x. 

4 Some Dogmas of Religion, chap. v. 

3 Elements of Metaphysics, book iv, chap. iv. 
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opportunities for conquest and achievement, will prefer a philosophy 
with a more radical kind of freedom; such, for instance, as tiiat pro- 
posed in the adventurous teachings of the Pragmatists, or in the 
ethical philosophy of the Personalists, or in the fearless doctrine of 
contingency presented by James and Bergson and Ward. 

And yet philosophical problems arc not to be settled by a question 
of temperament, as though determinism could be true for you and 
freedom for me. The goal of philosophy is objective truth, although 
In questions such as the one now before us this goal may be difficult 
to attain. And so I think that the problem of freedom is not a ques- 
tion of temperament but ratlier a question of securing a terminology 
fitted to the real character of the problem. 

There is one suggestion made by Ward which seems fruitful. He 
also uses the terms sdf-dclcriniiiaiion, but the meaning he gives to 
it is something quite different from that which it usually bears. 
It is the kind of determination of a “determined” child, or a “de- 
termined” man. It is this which cliaracterizes personality. It 
implies efficient causation, self-direction, and purpose. It considers 
the self to be a personal agent and the acti\dty which proceeds from 
this self to be a kind of self-expression We have seen already 
some reasons for believing that the whole world movement, a part 
of which we speak of as evolution, is a kind of sclj-txprcsswn, as 
though the universal Self were trying to express itself and “deter- 
mined” to do so. 

The principle of indeterminacy 

A remarkable new interest has lately been given to the ancient 
problem of the freedom of the vdll by the discovery of the principle 
of uncertainty, or the Heisenberg principle of indeterminacy, in the 
science of physics. As interpreted by some, this seems to show that 
science itself, whose deterministic theories of nature have always 
presented difficulty in accepting the freedom of the wUl, has gone 
into reverse and acknowledged a certain freedom in the realm of 
natural phenomena. But it is not so interpreted by all. 

It is too early to say what the final effect of this new principle will 
be upon the free-will controversy. Eddington says that it is “a 

* James Ward, The Realm of Ends^ or Pluralism and Theism t pp. 277-78. 
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fundamental general principle which seems to rank in importance 
with the principle of relativity.” ^ P. W. Bridgman says that he be- 
lieves ‘'it is fraught with the possibility of a greater change in mental 
attitude than was ever packed mto an equal number of words.” “ 

At first sight, this new principle seems to disturb the foundations 
of science itself, since from the beginning of scientific study of 
natural processes it has been assumed that nature is uniform, that 
the law of cause and effect is of universal validity, that the present is 
determined by the past, and that the future will be determined by 
the present. Natural laws rule always and everywhere throughout 
the universe, so that predictability is always possible and reliable. 
If we know the position of a heavenly body and its velocity we can 
predict just where it will be at any time in the future. 

But trouble has arisen respectmg all these fundamental principles, 
and it has originated in the world of microphysics. Notwithstand- 
ing the infinitesimal size of the atom, the physicist is quite at home 
in the study of its inner mechanism, which incidentally may turn 
out to be not a mechanism at aU. He finds the electron flashing with 
the speed of lightning aroimd the nucleus. He can measure its 
position, and, again, he can measure its velocity. He sees no reason, 
therefore, why he should not detennine its path and its position at 
any desired moment. But he finds, after repeated experiments, 
that this cannot be done, and that the position of the particle can- 
not be determmed in advance by any measurements which he can 
inake.^ 

But the scientist is not disturbed by this failure. He seeks and 
finds the explanation. It is because the conditions under which 
either the position or velocity of these minute particles is deter- 
mined are such that the measurements themselves exert a disturbing 
influence upon the particle. 

Now the innocent bystander says, when this explanation is made, 
“I see nothing in this situation which indicates that the principle of 
determinism and the relation of cause and effect do not apply to the 
inner world of the atom. I see only that the physicist cannot 

^ Sir Arthur Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World (The Macmillan Company), p. 220. 

" P. W, Bridgman, ”Thc Ne’v Vision of Science,” UarpePs Magazine^ March, 1929. 

^ For a brief statement of the Principle of Uncertainty, see above, chapter xiv. 
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institute an experiment to show this. It is not the fault of the 
electron that the experimenter cannot measure simultaneously both 
its position and its velocity. There is nothing to show that the 
particle in its dizzy flight within the atom does not move in perfect 
obedience to tlie laws of nature as manifested by other bodies. There 
is no reason to think that the universalit}’’ of the law of causality is 
violated in the sphere of the infinitely small.^ And this, indeed, is 
the position taken by many physicists, notably by Max Planck him- 
"self, from whom I have quoted on this point in a prerious chapter. 

It turns out, however, that the matter cannot be so easily dis- 
posed of as this, ^'^^lilo few scientists perhaps would go so far as to 
take a distinctl}’- positivistic attitude, nevertheless, it is becoming 
more and more c\ddcnt that human measurements arc and must be 
•the final data for our knowledge of tlic external world. Of an un- 
observed electron we know nothing. It does not exist for us and 
tlierefore, so it is said, it docs not exist in any intelligible sense. This 
has been clearly stated b}"- Professor Bridgman from whom I quote: 

The meaning of the fact that it is impossible to measure exactl}’- both 
the position and velocitj^ of tlie electron may be paradoxically slated 
to be that an electron cannot have both position and velocity. The 
justification of this is to be found in the logical analj'sis of the meaning 
of our physical concepts which has been stimulated by the relativity 
theor}’’ of Einstein. On careful c.xamination the physicist finds that in 
the sense in which he uses language no meaning at all can be attached 
to a physical concept which cannot ultimately be described in terms of 
some sort of measurement. A bod}’- has position only so far as its posi- 
tion can be measured; if its position cannot in principle be measured 
the concept of position applied to the body is meaningless, or in other 
words, a position of the body does not exist. Hence if both the position 
and velocity of the electron cannot in principle be measured, die elec- 
tron cannot have both position apd velocity; position and velocity as 
expressions of properties ivhich an electron can simultaneously have 
are meaningless. To carry the paradox one step further, by choosing 
whether I shall measure the position or velocity of the electron, I 
thereby determine whether the electron has position or velocity. The 
physical properties of the electron are not absolutely inherent in it, but 
involve also the choice of the observer.- 

* Cf. Hillis Kaiser, Physical Causality in the Light of Recent Developments in Physical Theory 
(doctoral dissertation, Harvard, 1934), pp* i6S» 166, 

2p. \V. Bridgman, *‘The New Vision of Science,” Harper's Magazine, Marcli, 1929. 
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Thus it appears that in the world of the atom, as it is known to us, 
indeterminism exists. Of a world of reality beyond the sphere of our 
perceptions, it is said, science knows nothiug — and therefore 
makes no claim there either of determinism or indeterminism. In 
the world of our perceptions indeterminism exists — and beyond 
this world of our perceptions we do not know that it does not exist. 
If, with Kant, we could believe that the human will is not a part of 
the phenomenal world but belongs to a noumenal world of being 
having a certain kind of deeper reality, the argument against 
freedom would seem to have lost its force. Probably modem 
psychology would not receive with favor such a theory of the 
wiU. 

We are driven therefore to the conclusion that the final interpreta- 
tion of the Principle of Uncertainty depends, as Lenzen says, upon 
one’s philosophical attitude.’^ 

The tough-minded realist vnIL insist on the rmiversal reign of de- 
terminism and the absolute validity of the law of causality, while 
the more tender-minded ideahst or neo-positivist will welcome the 
new studies in physics as a vindication of some kind of freedom even 
in the world of physical reality; but I suppose that science itself is 
tending now toward a greater degree of tender-mindedness than was 
formerly suspected. On the whole it is probable that the total re- 
sults of the new physics indicate a world less boimd by mechanistic 
and deterministic chains than was formerly believed possible. 

If, however, many of us cannot accept indeterminism in any 
sphere of physical reahty, nevertheless it may be permitted to us to 
think of freedom as something realized step by step in creative 
evolution. I have referred often in these chapters to my belief in 
“formative forces struggling up to freedom.” No description of 
these forces in the usual terminology of scientific determinism would 
be adequate. 

In connection with this chapter read: 

Durant Drake, Invitation to Philosophy (Houghton Mifflin Company), 
chap. xxn. 


* V. F. Lenzen, ‘'Indeterminism and the Concept of Physical Reality,” Jour, Phil,, May 25, 

1933. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
WHAT CAN WE KNOW? 

INTRODUCTORY 

tip TO this point in our treatment of the general problems of phi- 
losophy we have adopted, somewhat, the method of the special 
sciences, taking for granted the reality of an external world as re- 
ported by the senses, and assuming tlie ability of the mind to know 
it and to think and reason about it. But now we must ask our- 
selves whether or not the human mind is capable of dealing vnth the 
difficult problems of philosophy. Does the human mind possess 
some “faculty,” such as reason or intuition, by means of which we 
can go be3’-ond the facts of experience and learn of the great world of 
reality beyond our experience, if there be such a world? Are we not 
limited in our knowledge to what our senses reveal and do they re- 
veal reality itself or just phenomena or appearances? Are we, in- 
deed, certain that there is any external world? May not the 
appearances revealed through our senses be merely the projection of 
our own minds — our ideas? At the very best, is our knowledge of 
the world anything more than a relative Imowledge, depending 
upon the peculiar structure of our minds and bodies? 

Such questions we cannot avoid any longer, and must, therefore, 
finally make an inquiry as to the sources and validity of human 
knowledge. In the history of thought much has been said con- 
cerning the problems of knowledge and it would be impossible 
to give an adequate history of the subject vithin the compass of a 
single chapter. Ratlier than attempt anything more than the 
briefest historical survey we will, in this first short chapter, indicate 
and describe succinctly some of the more important t3q)es of posi- 
tions which have been held, and then in the two chapters following 
make a systematic effort to determine, at least the general direction 
in which we would have to go in order to answer the questions as to 
the source and validitj’’ of that which we call knowledge. 
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Theories of knowledge 

In the histor}' of thought, “Tlicory of Knowledge” has been con- 
strued as that branch of philosophy which deals with jjroljlcms con- 
cerning the origin, nature, validity, limits, and conditions of knowl- 
edge. “ All of these problems and their various aspects arc reducible 
to two — the problem as to the source of knowledge and the 
problem as to its validity. 

J. F. Ferricr, in h\s Lisliiulcs of Mclaphysics (1S54), called tliis 
general inquiry “Epistemology,” a term which has been widely 
adopted since that time. “Epistemology” comes from the Greek 
words cpislcmc meaning knowledge and logos meaning discourse or 
science. We shall then use the terms “epistemology” and “theory 
of knowledge” interdiangeably. 

Historical remarks 

Epistemology probably made its first appearance in Western 
philosophy when the critical reflection of the Greek sophists brought 
the speculations of their predecessors into question. Conflicts 
among the early philosophical systems naturally raised the question 
as to "what may be accepted as true knowledge. This, in turn, sug- 
gests the problem, what is knowledge? Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle dealt e.vtensivcly with epistemological problems. Probably 
the finest ancient document on the subject is Plato’s TheactcUis. 

The general problems of the thcor3>- of knowledge were further en- 
trenched in tlie tradition of Western philosophy through the crit- 
icisms of the sceptics, the most extreme of whom brought serious 
indictments against everything which had been or might be accepted 
as knowledge. 

In the modem world John Locke, a most influential post-renais- 
sance philosopher, makes epistemology the starting-point and 
center of philo sophical discussi on. In the Epistle to the Reader, in 
his famous Essay Concerning Enmaji Understanding, Locke relates 
that when he was a youfig nian he was discussing vdth five or six 
friends gathered in his chamber certain problems of philosoph3^ He 
says, “It came into my thoughts that we took a wnong course, and 
that, before we set ourselves upon inquiries of that' nature, it wms 
necessary to examine our own abilities, and see what objects our 
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understandings were or were not fitted to deal with.” In short, 
Locke felt that epistemological problems are prior to all others. This 
point of view profoundly influenced the course of European thought. 
The British thinkers following Locke, particularly Berkeley and 
Hume, subscribed to Locke’s opinion on this point. Immanuel 
Kant, who stands as a sentinel between the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, devoted his best philosophical efforts to the theory 
of knowledge and in this field exercised his greatest influence. 

The continental thinkers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries did not treat epistemology as a prior subject to all further 
inquiry. These thinkers (particularly Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, 
and Wolff) were preoccupied ■with metaphysics and developed an 
epistemological doctrine incidentally. Their theory of knowledge is 
generally knoAvn as rationalism, which we shall discuss later. 

In Kant the main currents of the empirical British tradition and 
continental rationalism converge and, as we have already pointed 
out, he again emphasizes the very fundamental character of episte- 
mology. He felt as Locke did that it is wiser to find out what 
knowledge the human mind is capable of before attempting to solve 
such riddles as those concerning the soul, God, the origins of the 
world, and the like. To attempt a solution of such problems 
without first dealing with the questions raised by epistemology is 
like attempting to navigate on a ■wide ocean wtliout a compass and 
without a knowledge of the stars and directions. 

Theory of knowledge was variously treated by the many schools 
of philosophy which followed Kant. The German idealists, held 
that epistemology was included in logic and metaphysics and was 
thus not a separate and prior discipline. On the other hand the 
many so-called “ neo-Kan tian” thinkers maintained the point of 
view that a critical examination of knowing should form the basis for 
all speculation. At the present time the problems of epistemology 
are looming large and many thinkers find that at the present stage 
of science we cannot well ignore them. In the .new physics, for 
instance, scientists find themselves seriously involved in questions 
of epistemology. 

Before proceeding to a systematic inquiry into the theory of 
knowledge we ■will mention and briefly characterize some of the more 
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important tjqrcs of positions which have been advanced in the his- 
torj" of thought. It is important tliat we have at least a bowing ac- 
quaintance with these points of view. 

A ntlioritarianism 

Authoritarianism is an unsatisfactory epistemological doctrine 
which we shall quickly dispose of. It is important for two reasons. 
First, it has been used in many periods of history, particularly those 
in which religious authority has been dominant. Second, we in- 
voke this slandard or doctrine quite frequently in the course of our 
every'day practical li\dng. 

Briefly, authoritarianism asserts that knowledge is guaranteed or 
validated by authority. Since man is naturally suggestible and is 
not in a position to verify all of his so-called “knowledge,” it is not 
surprising that such a doctrine has been propounded. 

It is held that there are certain criteria for determining sound 
authority. The ubiquity of an opinion, for example, is held to be 
such a criterion. If a great number of people hold to a doctrine, 
that doctrine is true. For c.xample, our ordinary standards of 
morality often rest on such a notion, as do our nationalistic preju- 
dices. Obviously this is essentially worthless. The vox popiM,\i it 
is the voice of God, is often the voice of a false God, as a most 
cursory observation of history readily reveals. At almost every 
turn of the tide in history there are evident the tragic errors into 
which majority opinion can fall. The fact that it was universally 
accepted in ancient times that the earth is flat is a simple illustration 
of the worthlessness of this criterion. 

Another criterion which has been advanced is that of temporal 
duration. Opinions which have been held over great lengths of 
time are held to rest on good authority and thus to constitute 
knowledge. This criterion is of course open to the same objections 
as the one above. 

A third criterion is that of prestige. This we are constantly usin^. 
We accept a diagnosis of a disease on the authority of the most suc- 
cessful, experienced, and learned of doctors; most of our “scien- 
tific knowledge” rests on the prestige of our author or teacher, or 
favorite saint. We even transfer prestige from one field to another 
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as is common today when we build our religious and philosophical 
beliefs on the prestige of the scientist who might, as a matter of fact, 
be a child in such subjects. It would seem unnecessary to dwell 
upon the fallibility of such a criterion. 

Authoritarianism, though we mention it as a type of epistemolog- 
ical theory, should rather be construed as a doctrine concerning the 
psychology of belief. It is decidedly weak as a rigorous treatment 
of the theory of knowledge and is completely helpless in adjudicat- 
ing between conflicts of authority which are prevalent in all fields, 
such as science, philosophy, art, politics, and religion. We often com- 
mit ourselves on the basis of authority and it is well to realize that 
such commitments are likely to rest on sand. 

Scepticism 

Scepticism is a doctrine which denies that there is any genuine 
knowledge. Such a position would, then, “solve” the problems of 
epistemology by denying the problems themselves. The history of 
scepticism is long and its literature is rich. So significant histor- 
ically and so prevalent is scepticism even at the present time that it 
is well to examine briefly the major arguments for the doctrine. 
These arguments can be treated conveniently under the heads of: (i) 
the historical argument, (2)’the dialectical argument, (3) the physio- 
logical argument, and (4) the psychological argument. 

In the historical argument the sceptic points out the hopeless 
disagreements among the experts in the various fields of knowledge. 
In almost every field of knowledge there are to be found divergences 
of opinion, and the experts seem incapable of settling the disputes. 
Such a situation would indicate that certainty is beyond our reach. 
This argument is, of course, lacking in cogency. It points out 
that up to the present we have not succeeded in attaining the type of 
knowledge we seek, but it does not show that such knowledge is tm- 
attainable. All that can be concluded from such contentions is that 
so far man has not attained certainty. 

The so-caUed dialectical argument which the sceptic often em- 
ploys is probably more persuasive than the historical argument be- 
cause it tends to show that in tlie very nature of the case reason finds 
itself frustrated in attempting to deal "with ultimate issues. The 
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sceptic argues that in the process of Imowing ivc arc beset with 
contradictions or antinomies v.'hich defy solution. 

As an instance of the dialectical argument let us take such a 
simple example as that of motion. The ancient Eleatic philosopher 
Zeno was not a sceptic but he propounded some famous parado.xcs 
to support his own position, which were later used c.xtcnsively by 
sceptics and continue to tlic present day. One such paradox of 
motion is that of Achilles crossing a race-track. Achilles cannot 
cross the race-track because in order to do so he must fu-st traverse 
half of the distance, then half of the remaining distance, half of that, 
and so on ad infnnium. It is as impossible for Achilles to get across 
the race-track as it is for us to reach zero b}- carrying out tlie pro- 
gression 1/2, 1/4, 1/8, 1/16, 1/32, 1/64 — This same argument 
would hold for any movement no matter how small. Thus our 
senses testify lo the fact of motion but we are doomed to remain in 
darlmess so far as Imowledge of it is concerned because it involves an 
absurdity. We might tliink that motion is the displacement of ob- 
jects in space through time; but, since any motion whatsoever -would 
require infinite time, what we ordinarily designate as motion is rcall)’’ 
an absurdity. In the very nature of the case there can be no 
knowledge here. 

This particular argument could, of course, be enlarged. Our 
scientific “know'ledge” of the -w'orld is a knowledge of laws of mo- 
tion, but since motion is self-contradictory, how can w'c talk in- 
telligently about the physical w'orld -wliich we assume to manifest 
motion? To talk of such sciences as constituting knowdedge is to 
descend to the ridiculous. 

There are many more paradoxes and antinomies which have been 
developed in the history of thought and which have been skillfully 
employed by the sceptic in his blanket indictment of knowledge. 

The physiological argument of the sceptic is probably the most 
forceful of all the sceptical arguments against knowledge. It asserts 
that we cannot have true knowledge of the real world and even if we 
haj^ehed to have such knowlcdgeVwhich would be very unlikely, we 
could not know that it is true. \Vliy does the sceptic make such 
assertions as these? Because, he says, the nature of experiencing is 
such that the real world, which we ordinarily think is truly rep- 
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resented in our perceptions and the like, is distorted in knowing. 
The sounds we hear, the colors we see, the shapes and hardnesses we 
feel, the odors we smell, the tastes we experience, are all modifications 
of ourselves and they are no more in the outer world of reality than 
is the pain of a pin-prick in the pin itself. Our physiological make- 
up, in a word, the conditions of knowing, are such that any claim to 
veridical knowledge is no better than any irresponsible claim we 
might choose to make. There is no reason to believe that we have 
true knowledge of the real world and every reason to believe the 
opposite. Thus, the sceptic at a single blow brings into serious 
question all of our so-called empirical knowledge. 

The psychological argument of the sceptic is simple and can be 
disposed of briefly. This argument asserts that we live in an 
eternal noiv, that the future is our present anticipation, and the past 
oiir present memory. Memory is a most uncertain basis for knowl- 
edge and the future is in the highest degree speculative. Knowledge, 
then, that would derive from the past and predict the future is but 
an empty name. 

Scepticism in general is not a defensible position but it is an excel- 
lent corrective for satisfied dogmatism. The sceptic denies knowl- 
edge and our capacity to obtain true propositions; yet he affirms 
his own position as true and at every point of his argument appeals 
to knowledge m his attempt to discredit it. 

At this point we cannot answer the sceptic’s more basic argu- 
ments, namely, the dialectical and physiological. Suffice it to say here 
that the paradoxes and antinomies arc not as challenging as they 
seem at first glance. Clarification of the problems involved and 
rigorous treatment of them frequently lead to a satisfactory solu- 
tion. Zeno’s paradox of motion, for example, is easily solved if we 
realize that time is continuous, and thus any span of time has the req- 
uisite character of infinity which Zeno’s statement of the problem 
of motion requires. Later we shall deal somewhat more extensively 
with the physiological argument. The psychological argument of a 
solipsism of the present is not very devastating, the argument rest- 
ing primarily on a notion of a mathematical present -with no tem- 
poral extensity. We do not live in such a present. 
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Mysticism 

The doctrine of mysticism as a theor}’- of knowledge is one which 
either denies or relegates to a position of relative insignificance the 
ordinaty’^ sources and avenues of knowledge, namely, sensation and 
discursive thought. True knowledge, true insight, is to be found in 
a unique experience w^hich has been called mystical. To really 
understand the nature of a mystical e.xperience one must actually 
have had one. It is inadequately described as an ineffable e.xperi- 
ence of unity with God or the universe and thus differs greatly from 
the ordinary communicable experiences of life. 

The doctrine of mysticism as it has appeared in varying forms in 
history has usually rested on certain metaphysical and religious 
notions which would deny that the world of sense is ultimately real. 
Knowledge in the true sense of the word is not acquaintance rvith 
the world of space and time or with the world of concepts; but rather 
is it insight into the self, mind, God, substance, or entity which tran- 
scends the phenomenal world. This insight is gained through a kind 
of identification of the knower with this transcendental being. This 
insight is the mystical experience. 

Without debating whether mysticism is a true or false doctrine, 
we may at least say that it leaves untouched the more pressing 
problems of knowledge. Whether this world is illusion or not, 
science seeks a knowledge of it and philosophy seeks an analysis and 
interpretation of such knowledge which shall be articulate. It is 
primarily with problems raised outside of mysticism that epistemol- 
ogy is concerned. 

Intuitionisni 

Often closely associated with mysticism is the doctrine of in- 
tuitionism. It is perhaps a mistake to speak as if this were a sepa- 
rate epistemological doctrine, because intuition certainly plays a most 
important role in all knowing of whatever kind, and elements of 
intuitionism are present in all theories of knowledge. However, 
what we here refer to as intuitionism is primarily the sort of position 
which the famous present-day French philosopher, Henri Bergson, 
has made so popular. 

In this view it is contended that knowledge which is conceptual 
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is essentially inaccurate and unsound. What we ordinarily take to 
be knowledge is discursive, abstract, and false. The chief instru- 
ments of such luiowing are concepts which in the very nature of the 
case falsify reality. The only way to know reality is through 
intuition, which reveals a living dynamic world of constant change 
and novelty. The essentially creative nature of the world is alto- 
gether lost in conceptual knowledge and only the intuitional ex- 
perience gives a true report of it. 

It is held that intellectual knowledge uses dead, static concepts 
and thus falsely reports the character of the world, which is in 
constant process and never dead nor mert. Again, intellectual knowl- 
edge reports at best only the external, the outward semblances of 
things, y^hereas through intuition we gain an insight in to, the inner re- 
ality of the world. Conceptual knowledge also has the defect of being 
relative. The mtellect picks and chooses in relation to its interests, 
experience, and capacity and thus what knowledge accrues is always 
relative to these factors. In intuition we experience, and know the 
, world as it is — not only as it is in relation to an arbitrary set of 
concepts but as it is in itself. It is also contended that concepts are 
abstract and thus can give only incomplete and partial accounts of 
reality. Our intuitive grasp of reality, on the other hand, is 
definitely concrete and thus not subject to the defects of concepts. 
A last objection to intellectual knowledge is that it is fundamentally 
analytical in character. The real world is not to be correctly under- 
stood by analysis into parts and fragments, because it is essentially a 
process everywhere manifesting unique wholeness which cannot be 
understood in terms of parts. 

Thus the intellect is a necessary evil in the kno^ving situation. 
Without it we could not communicate our thoughts and insights; but 
what it does communicate is at best only approximately correct and 
is unreliable as a source of knowledge. It is an instrument devel- 
oped by the life-force which contributes to man’s survival. It is 
highly useful but not true, whereas intuition is true but not very 
useful in itself. 

We may conclude then that intellectual knowledge which de- 
pends on concepts is secondary and instrumental to life. Through 
intuition, on the other hand, we get a true insight into the nature of 
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the world. This intui tion is a non-intellectual cognition which is a 
{iirect and immediate rapport mth objects in which their real nature 
is revealed. This alone is true knowledge. 

No doubt much conceptual knowledge might justly be criticized 
on the grounds Bergson urges, and his criticisms are good correctives 
against procedure which we might call over-intellectualized. On 
the other hand, granting the fundamental importance of intuition, 
it might well be asked whether Bergson is not a little too severe on 
conceptual procedure. The intellect does not necessarily falsify 
reality. If we do not separate concepts from an intuition of their 
meanings, it would seem that Bergson’s criticisms are overstated. 
Intuitionism does not necessarily have to lead to irrationalism, al- 
though it is this type of intuitionism which is so distinctive as an 
epistemological doctrine. 

Rationalism 

Rationalism is a very broad doctrine. In theory of knowledge, 
however, the word is usually used to designate the type of epistemo- 
logical position of the so-called “rationalists” of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Descartes, Leibniz, Spinoza, and Wolff 
are probably the best representatives of this standpoint. 

It is maintained that the most perfect form of knomng is the sort 
' which is found in mathematical demonstration. Such demonstra- 
tion consists in starting vith premises which are self-evident, in- 
tuitively certain, or are said to be dear and distinct, and deducing 
the consequences of these axioms or truths. By this method we 
can assure ourselves certainty in knowledge. The source of our 
first premises is the “natural light” of reason and our developed 
knowledge would have the validity characteristic of strict logical 
deduction. Just as this is true of mathematical knowledge, so can 
it be true of our knowledge of the world. 

It was held that there are certain basic prindples of the world 
which are recognized as true by the reason of men and from these we 
can acquire a rigorous deductive knowledge of the world. These first 
principles have their source somehow in the reason of man and are 
not derived from empirical experience. In fact, precisely the reverse 
is the case, our empirical experience depends upon these prindples. 
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Classical rationalism is well illustrated by Christian Wolff (1679- 
1754), He conceived the field of knowledge to be divided into three 
great segments, which he called rational cosmology, rational psy- 
chology, and rational theology. In rational cosmology Wolff starts 
with certain principles which are ‘'clear and distinct” to reason 
and proceeds to deduce the consequences of such principles. Ex- 
amples of his premises are the following; The world is limited in 
space, is made up of ultimate indivisible units, had a beginning in 
time. In his rational psychology he carried on the same procedure 
starting wth such notions as the following: The soul is a substance, 
indivisible, spiritual, simple, and so on. From these he deduces 
the further principles of its nature, its faculties, and its immortality. 
In his rational theology he starts \vith the clear and distinct notion 
of God as the most real, the most perfect being, and deduces his 
necessary existence, his relation to the world, and the like. A very 
good example of the procedure of rationalism is to be found in the 
famous ontological proof for the existence of God. It is self-evident 
that God is an absolutely perfect being and therefore must exist, 
because a lack of existence would be a lack of a perfection which 
would render God in a degree imperfect; he would not then be abso- 
lutely perfect. But God is truly known to be absolutely perfect 
and therefore must exist, since his lack of existence would involve 
a contradiction. 

Wolff represents, of course, a most extreme form of rationalism 
which has turned into an absurd dogmatism. In principle, however, 
he represents the rationalist’s epistemology and exliibits the ration- 
alist’s rejection of the empirical source of knowledge as well as his 
conviction that the reason of man by its own autonomy can solve 
the problems of the universe. 

Empiricisn. 

Empiricism is not in itself a theory of knowledge but there are 
many epistemologies which are empirical in character and it is this 
general type that we wish to describe without dealing with the 
many forms of it. 

In general, empiricism affirms that the source and validity of 
knowledge are to be found in the empirical aspects of experience. The 
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rationalist is wrong in tr^nng to start ^^-ith rational principles, because 
these rational principles, so-called, are really derived from expe- 
rience. In fact all knowledge whatsoever comes from experience 
and whatever validity and truth it may have is again its validity 
and truth for and within experience. 

The reason of man is not proxided with innate or a priori knowl- 
edge. In fact the mind of man is a tabula rasa upon which expe- 
rience writes. Thus, whatever knowledge man attains is finally 
rooted in and dependent upon e.xperience. Sensation is the begin- 
ning of all knowledge and all our ideas are ultimately reducible to 
sensor}’- experience. Thus, the empiricist would hold that knowl- 
edge rather than being deductive is essentially inductive in its 
procedure. Sound knowleUge is to be obtained only by generaliza- 
tions from experience. 

Experience consists of two t}’pes or manifolds of sensation — 
the inner and the outer. The former are “sensations” of a sub- 
jective cliaractcr, such as desire, feeling, and thinking. The latter 
are our sensations of the external world, such as those of sight, 
smell, and taste. 

We have dealt with empiricism and rationalism more as tend- 
encies in epistemology or types of it. They are generally character- 
istic of many spedlic theories and are important for us here because 
'most of the basic issues in theory of knowledge, particularly those 
of the source and validity of what w’e ordinarily call Icnowdedge, 
are brought into striking relief by them. 

There are other theories of knowledge, some of which are definitely 
empirical, such as the current logical positi-vism and pragmatism, 
and still other theories which are midway betw’een rationalism and 
empiridsm, such as some forms of current realism which combine 
elements of both. We shall not deal -with these various positions 
here, but the issues involved xvill be brought up in our later inquiry 
into the sources and validity of knowledge. 

■The two problems 

As was pointed out in the beginning of the chapter, the theory 
of knowledge is essentially concerned -with the source and with the 
validity of knowledge. The first problem of course raises the great 
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issue between rationalism and empiricism, and the second intro- 
duces us to the famous dispute between the Realists and the 
Idealists. In the chapters which follow we shall study these two 
phases of epistemology. 

In connection with this chapter read: 

Gamertsfelder and Evans, Fundamentals of Philosophy (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.), chap, v. 

Further references; 

W. P. Montague, The Ways of Knovnng (The Macmillan Company), chaps. 
II, IV. 

Roy Wood Sellars, The Principles and Problems of Philosophy, chap, x; 

The Philosophy of Physical Realism (The Macmillan Company), chap. iv. 
John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding. 

A. N. Whitehead, The Principles of Natural Knowledge (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press). 

F. S. C. Northrop, Science and First Principles (The Macmillan Com- 
panjO, chap, vi, “The Foundations of Experience and Knowledge.” 
Durant Drake, Invitation to Philosophy (Houghton Mifflin Company), 
chaps. I, II. 

W, T. Stace, The Theory of Knowledge and Existence (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford). 
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WHAT CAN WE KNOW? 


THE SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE 

The genetic approach 

One of the oldest of the epistemological problems relates to the 
sources of knowledge. Each of us has a certain “store” or “body” 
of knowledge, such, for instance, as of the world around us, of our 
own minds, of mathematical principles, of right and wrong, of good- 
ness and beauty. Hence the question arises, Where did we get this 
knowledge? Its truth and value may depend upon its source. We 
want each bit of knowledge to show its credentials. 

In the history of philosophy it has been customary to say that all 
of our knowledge has come to us in one of three or four ways. In 
the traditional language of epistemology, knowledge must either be 
inborn; or it must rarae from reason; or it must come through the 
speciaTsehses, namely, sight, hearing, pressure, taste, smell, tem- 
perature, and strain; or finally, it must come from direct insight or 
intuition. A more accurate psychology and a more modern logic, 
however, have resulted in a shifting of the points of interest as re- 
gards the “sources” of knowledge. Knowledge is not sometliing 
which comes in packages to be traced to authentic sources; ideas are 
not entities which can be built up into knowledge; there is no faculty 
of reason which guarantees a kind of divine sanctity to its utter- 
ances; and since Locke’s time few people, if any, believe in innate 
ideas. Innate dispositions, tendencies, interests, ways of reacting, 
we have in plenty; but no ready-made knowledge. 

The way to a better understanding of the theory of knowledge is 
through a genetic study of the subject, beginning with the attitude 
of thFsimplest living organism toward its environment. The first 
thin'g'that-happens is a response of some kind to a stimulus, accom- 
panied by a simple awareness. Indeed, this is not the first thing 
that happens either. The first thing is the organism itself with cer- 
tain new-found powers belonging only to living organisms and cer- 
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tain inborn interests which serve as driving forces. So at the very- 
beginning we see how meaningless a theory of sensationalism or pure 
empiricism would be, affirming that all knowledge comes from sensa- 
tion or experience, as if in Locke’s phrase the mind at birth were a 
blank tablet, upon which sense impressions make their record; as 
meaningless as the rival theory which would derive knowledge from 
a faculty of reason. 

Thus the very simplest form of knowledge would be mere aware- 
ness, such as an organism has of an object affecting it. Very soon, 
however, when an organism begins to respond to a stimulus and then 
presently to respond specifically to a situation, the situation begins 
to have a meaning; it is interesting, promising, threatening, to be 
avoided. Thus a relation arises which may be called acqtmntance. 
Then language comes with names'of things and events, and abstract 
terms, and classes, and judgment, and reasoning. 

Pursuing the subject psychologically in tliis way, we see that there 
is no faculty called reason that oracularly hands down something 
called knowledge, as Rationalism used to teach; nor any transcen- 
dental a priori laws of thought which experience presupposes, as aprio- 
rism used to teach; nor, on the other hand, are there any such things 
as,simple sensations considered as units of knowledge, which could 
be combined or built up into a body of knowledge. What we have 
rather is an organism \vith profound interests and propensities ex- 
ploring a hostile and a friendly world and interacting with its 
environment. The result is experience; and this experience may be 
funded, drawn upon in specific new situations, and these situations 
may be intelligently dealt with, controlled, mastered. Evidently it 
is this/mided experience which we call knowledge, later classified, ex- 
pressed in language, codified into the shorthand of scientific terms. 
Elnowledge, therefore, is experience rationalized; that is, organized. 
Empiricism and Rationalism thus lay aside their historic rivalry and 
join friendly hands. 

John Dewey and his associates have enlightened us not a little 
about the real nature of knowledge by stud3dng it in its genetic 
stages. This is what Dewey says: 

The interaction of organism and environment, resulting in some 

adaptation which secures utilization of the latter, is the primary fact, 
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the basic categon\ Knowledge is relegated to a derived position, sec- 
ondary in origin, even if its importance, when once it is established, is 
overshadowing. Knowledge is not something separate and self-suffic- 
ing, but is involved in the process by w'hich life is sustained and evolved. 
The senses lose their place as gateways of knowing to take their rightful 
place as stimuli to action. To an animal an aflection of the eye or car 
is not an idle piece of information about something indifferently going 
on in the w’orld. It is an invitation and inducement to act in a needed 
w’ay. It is a clue in behavior, a directive factor in adaptation of life in 
its surroundings. It is urgent not cognitive in quality. The whole 
controversy betw'ecn empiricism and rationalism as to the intellectual 
wwth of sensations is rendered strangely obsolete. The discussion of 
^ sensations belongs under the head of immediate stimulus and response, 
not under the head of knowdedge — 

The rationalist w^as thus right in denying that sensations as such are 
true elements of knowdedge. But the reasons he gave for this conclu- 
sion and the consequences he drew from it w'cre all wTong. Sensations 
are not parts of u;/y knowdedge, good or bad, superior or inferior, imper- 
fect or complete. They arc rather provocations, incitements, challenges 
to an act of inquiry wffiich is to tmninalc in knowdedge. They arc not 
w^ays of knowing things inferior in value to reflective w^ays, to the w^ays 
that require thought and inference, because they are not w’ays of know^- 
ing at all. They are stimuli to reflection and inference. As interrup- 
tions they raise the questions: \^Tiat does this shock mean? What is 
happening? Whtit is Uie matter? How" is my relation to the environ- 
ment disturbed? "WTiat should be done about it? How shall I alter 
my course of action to meet the change that has taken place in the sur- 
roundings? How" shall I readjust my behavior in response? Sensation is 
thus, as the sensationalist claimed, the beginning of knowdedge, but only 
in the sense that the cxpe^enced shock of change is the necessary 
stimulus to the investigating and comparing which eventually produce 
knowledge.^ 

This statement shows very clearly how knowledge arises, and w^e 
see that it is better to inquire as to the conditions of knowledge than 
its sources. Its conditions are a self with certain innate interests, an 
environment with which the self enters into relations, an intelligence 
that can fund, capitalize, and organize this experience and deal 
effectively with new and complicated situations. Knowledge is 
funded experience, but in the funding process mental powders and 
activities are the significant things — memory, thought, conceptual 
analysis, reflection, selective organization, creative synthesis. 

* John Dewey, Rcconslruction in Philosophy (Henry Holt and Company), pp. 87, 89, 90. 
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Knowledge is therefore not something which drijls in from a ready- 
made world in the form of impressions, as the old Sensationalism 
taught; nor is it the distilled product of certain a priori universal 
principles of thought, as the older Rationalism taught. It is a 
product of the interaction of the self and the environment, in which 
the remarkable powers of the self are the most significant factors. 
Hence it is not necessary to assume any a priori, super-empirical 
“ categories ” or principles of knowledge. Previous to the experience 
of the individual there are, to be sure, certain innate tendencies 
learned in the process of evolution through actual contact Avith the 
en\dronment and actual success in dealing mth it. If a priori be 
taken to mean racial habits of dealing with experience and organ- 
izing it, then indeed we may believe in a priori elements in knowledge. 

Bill knowledge is also contemplative 

This genetic account of knowledge is of the greatest value in giv- 
ing us an insight into its real nature; but it is a little one-sided be- 
cause it overemphasizes the instrumental character of the mind. 
The intelligence that is described is primarily that of the animal 
which has a practical problem to solve, probably that of getting 
food or outwitting an enemy. But even the animal has an instinct of 
curiosity, and in man the desire for knowledge for its ovm sake is 
very strong. 

There is, then, another kind of knowledge than the e.xperimental. 
Granting that sensations are primarily stimuli to action, they may 
also serve other ends — they may be revelations. They may serve 
our scientific interests, our desire merely to know. Sensations need 
not be always ‘‘urgent.” They may be suggestive of external real- 
ity, leading to thought and scientific hypothesis, wliich in the end 
may result in discoveries concerning the actual structure of the 
world. They may, indeed, be revelatory of external reality itself. 
The world is intelligible as well as plastic; and present in intuition as 
weU as intelligible. What Dewey calls knowledge may indeed change 
and mould and modify its objects, but there is a knowledge which is 
merely contemplative. The stars in the heavens are not clianged by 
being known, except in the puerile sense of entering into a new ex- 
ternal relation. As Leighton so weU says: 
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The funclinns of consciousness and reason arc not exhausted in meet- 
ing novel situations and controlling hehavior l)y a reference to the 
future. WTien I am engaged in aesthetic contemplation of nature or 
art, when I am enjoying the companionship of a friend, when 1 am con- 
templating the logical symmetry, beauty and impersonal grandeur of 
some scientific or mathematical construction, when I am living in some 
significant period of the past, for e.xample Elizabethan England or the 
Athens of Pericles, when I am following the career and feeling myself 
into the life of some one of the race's worldly or spiritual heroes, my 
consciousness, keen, vivid and e.vpanding, may have no reference to my 
own future behavior or that of anyone else. The human spirit lives 
not by deeds of adjustment to e.vternal and future situations alone. It 
lives deeply in pure contemplation and free imagination. Tlie instru- 
mentalist errs by taking one important function of conscious intelli- 
gence and making it the sole function. Disinterested contemplation 
and enjox’ment of the beauty, grandeur, meaning and order of tilings 
for tlieir own sakes arc for some human beings inherently wortliful 
functions of consciousness.' 

If this view seems quite opposed to the pragmatic account given 
by Dewey, perhaps the reconciliation may be found just in this, 
that, wliilc thinking was at first instrumental, it has finally become 
an end or value in itself. As bluntly stated by Montague, “Man 
began to think in order that he might eat, he has evolved to the 
point ivhere he eats in order that he may think.” - 

Thus the ancient dispute between the Empiricists and the 
Rationalists seems much softened and need not detain us longer 
here; nor need we dwell furtlier on the theory’’ called Sciisaiionalism. 
Knowledge is organized experience, and e.xperience includes both 
stimulus and response, and in the process of organization, memory’’, 
thought, and reasoning are all involved. It may’ be well, however, 
for us to linger a little on that theory of knowledge called Raiionalism. 

The new Rationalism 

Philosophy of the present time, so far as it is rationalistic — and 
it is so to a considerable extent — follows none of the older forms. 
The mind is a product of nature, has gro^vn up \vith it, is at home in 
it, partakes of its rationality, but understands and appreciates only 

* Joseph Alexander Leighton, The Field of Philosophy (D. Appleton and Company), p. 360. 
® Journal of Philosophy and Scientific Method ^ vol. iv, p. 489. 
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a part of its limitless riches. Knowledge is a selective process, 
choosing those aspects of reality which it can make use of, appreciate, 
or understand. It gets, perhaps, only glimpses of the whole of real- 
ity, but its \dsion so far as it extends is not illusory. Mathematical 
and logical truths are not drawn down from a heavenly kingdom 
where they have reigned in majestic isolation from eternity; they are 
involved in the very structure of the Universe. The order in the 
world and the rationality are objective, are there to be seen, felt, and 
enjoyed. The real world is logical and mathematical, and the mind 
is just a part of this real world, has grown up with it, and lays hold 
of every aspect of it which it can use and appreciate. Yes, and it 
lays hold not only of the logical and mathematical realities of the 
world but also of its moral and aesthetic realities — its goodness and 
its beauty, its “objective significant structures.” 

So, then, knowledge comes neither from the senses nor from 
reason. We may say that it comes from experience, but experience 
means, in Mr. Santayana’s well-chosen words, “so much of knowl- 
edge and readiness as is fetched from contact with events by a teach- 
able and intelligent creature; it is a fund of wisdom gathered by 
living in familiar intercourse with things.” 

The new Rationalism emphasizes not merely the objective reality 
of logical relations, but also the importance of the constructive and 
creative power of the mind in the acquisition of knowledge. It is 
very far from returning to any theory of Sensationalism. Consider, 
for instance, the case of the scientist at work in his laboratory. It is 
indeed a lahoraXory rather than an ohservaiovy. The fruitful 
contributions to knowledge that come from it are the results of in- 
telligent labor rather than of passive sense perception. The very 
building in which the apparatus is housed is planned for its special 
purpose. The discovery of the best method, the formation of an 
h)q)othesis from which to work, the planning of the experiment, the 
designing and setting up of the apparatus, the computation of the 

* I refer again to George P, Adams’s book. Idealism and the Modern A^c, which should be read 
as a corrective of a certain oncsidedness in the pragmatic theory of knowledge. Read especially 
Chapter VI in connection with Chapter V. Professor Adams seems to think that this vicv: is in- 
consistent with an emergent theory of mind, evidently fearing that whatever emerges from the 
body must be very "bodily.” But what if some original interest or desire for righteousness and 
beauty is achieving the vision of them by means of the body, as life is achieved by means of car- 
bon, oxygen, and nitrogen? 
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results — all these are the significant things, and they are the work 
of the mind. And yet it is just as true that none of this labor would 
avail unless in the end observation of the event, of the objective fact, 
were accurately and impartially made and truly recorded. 

So in conclusion we see how our modem conception of the mind 
simplifies the whole subject of knowledge. We can forget all about 
a faculty of reason, and in place of it substitute the power of creative 
thinking. Of the latter James Harv’^ey Robinson says: 

It is this kind of thought that has raised man from his pristine, sub- 
savage ignorance and squalor to the degree of knowledge and comfort 
^ which he now possesses. On his capacity to continue and greatly ex- 
tend this kind of thinking depends his chance of groping his way out of 
the plight in which the most highly civilized peoples of the world now 
find themselves. In the past this typo of thinking has been called Rea- 
son. But so many misapprehensions have grown up around the word 
that some of us have become very suspicious of it. I suggest, therefore, 
that we substitute a recent name and speak of “creative thought” 
rather than of Reason. For this kind of meditation begets knowledge^ and 
knowledge is really creative inasmuch as it makes things look different from 
what they seemed before and may indeed work for their reconstruction} 

It is rational thinking which has marked every advance in the 
history of mankind, not merely in science and invention, but 
especially in morals and manners and civilization. 

In connection, with this chapter read: 

William James, Essays in Radical Empiricism (Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany), chaps, n-iv. 

Durant Drake, Invitation to Philosophy (Houghton Mifflin Company), 
part n. 

Further references : 

Edward G. Spaulding, The New Rationalism (Henry Holt and Company), 
part 2. 

C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought (Harcourt, Brace and Company), part 2. 

R, F. A. Hoemle, Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company), chaps, iv, v. 

Bertrand Russell, The Problems of Philosophy (Henry Holt and Company), 
chaps, i-m. 

R. W. Sellars, Essentials of Philosophy (Houghton Mifflin Company), chap. v. 
John Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic (University of Chicago Press). 

* James Harvey Robinson, The Mind in the Making (Harper and Brothers), p. 49. 
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THE TRUTH AND VALIDITY OF KNOWLEDGE 

Tms is the second problem in the Theory of Knowledge and is quite 
distinct from the one we have been discussing. It is not a question 
of where our knowledge comes from, but whether it is valid when we 
get it. In its general form it is the problem of the relation of our 
ideas to the world of reality. It introduces us to the famous dispute 
between the Realist and the Idealist. The alternative theories of 
Realism and Idealism now confront us and in this epistemological 
discussion these two words are used in different senses from those in 
which they were used in theories of ontology. The problem which we 
have now to discuss is simply the question whether the world is in itself 
a distinct independent reality, or whether it is just a reflection of our 
own minds, an idea, a perception, a mental construction. To the former 
belief the word Realism^ is applied; to the latter, the term Idealism. 
z' 

Subjectivism 

Idealism of this kind is sometimes called Suhjeclive Idealism or 
Subjectivism, to distinguish it from Objective or Metaphysical 
Idealism, which is a theory of ontology, not of epistemology. ■■ The 
latter, we remember, is the theory that, although the objective 
world is real and independent of the perceiving mind, nevertheless, 
in its inner nature it is psychical, mental, or spiritual. It is very 
important to keep this distinction carefully in mind and not confuse 
this Subjectivism or epistemological Idealism, which we are now to 
study, \vith the various forms of objective Idealism. An}'- im- 
patience which we may perhaps feel \vith Subjectivism should not 
be carried over to the more helpful and dignified forms of Idealism, 
teacliing that in the objective world which we all believe exists 

* The word Realism as well as the word Idealism is ambiguous, having quite another meaning 
than the present one. In this other meaning it is often called Platonic Realism^ and refers' to the 
belief that concepts, general notions, univcrsals are real entities, not just names. In this sense 
Realism is opposed to Nominalism. 
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around us and above us, the essential and abiding things are mind 
or spirit or eternal values, ^^lietlier the latter view be true or false, 
its truth is not dependent upon any form of subjective Idealism. 

It is onh* since the time of Berkeley that the difficulty has arisen 
about the independent reality of what is called ike external n’orld. 
The naive belief of mankind is that the world of objects arovmd us, 
such as trees, mountains, and rivers, really e.xists very much as we 
see it, quite independent of the percei\'ing mind. Bishop Berkeley’s 
“strange” philosophy taught that there is no such realit}’ as inert 
matter fisting apart from our perception. This seems so absurd to 
.most of us that we can hardly appreciate the strength of Berkeley’s 
position until we have read his own arguments in his own charming 
and persuasive style. Fortunately these are readily accessible in his 
Principles of Ilmnan Kncavlcdge, published in 1710, and in a more 
popular form in his Three Dialogues hel'Ji'ecn Uylas and Philonous. 

It is indeed an opinion strangely prevailing amongst men, that 
houses, mountains, rivers, and in a word all sensible objects, have an 
existence, natural or real, distinct from their being perceived by the 
understanding. But, with how great an assurance and acquiescence 
soever this principle ma^* be entertained in the world, yet whoever shall 
find in his heart to call it in question may, if I mistake not, perceive it 
to involve a manifest contradiction. For, what are the forementioned 
objects but the things we perceive by sense? and what do we perceive 
besides our own ideas or sensations? and is it not plainly repugnant that 
any one of these, or any combination of them, should exist unperceived? ^ 

But they have no such distinct existence, being merely our own ideas. 
In Berkeley’s celebrated phrase, cjxc est perei pi, to be is to be perceived. 

Some truths there are so near and obwous to the mind that a man 
need only open his eyes to see them. Such I take this important one to 
be, viz., that all the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth, in a word 
all those bodies which compose the mighty frame of the world, have not 
any subsistence without a mind, that their behtg is to be perceived or 
known; that consequently so long as they are not actually perceived by 
me, or do not exist in my mind or that of any other created spirit, they 
must either have no existence at all, or else subsist in the mind of some 
Eternal Spirit — it being perfectly iminteUigible, and involving all the 

* George Berkeley, Of the Principles of Human Knorjcledge (Open Court Publishing Company), 
part I, sec. 4. 
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absurdity of abstraction, to attribute to any single part of them an 
existence independent of a spirit. [To be convinced of which, the 
reader need only reflect, and try to separate in his own thoughts the 
heing of a sensible thing from its heing perceived^ ^ 

It is probable that this controversy between the Realist and the 
Idealist has received more attention in the history of modern philos- 
ophy than it deserved. There is at the present time a strong real- 
istic reaction against all forms of Subjectivism and a tendency to 
return to a “ common-sense ” view. Berkeley’s Idealism is not, how- 
ever, refuted by an appeal to common sense, any more than it was by 
the argument of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who in Berkeley’s own day 
struck his foot with mighty force against a stone till he rebounded, 
saying, “I refute it thus! ” “ For all that was given in Dr. Johnson’s 
own experience was a group of visual and muscular sensations, and 
possibly a pain, which he located in his toe. Whether the con- 
troversy is fruitless or not, a short outline of the argument must here 
be given. It is a kind of initiation, wliich every aspirant to a knowl- 
edge of philosophy must go through. 

The ego-centric predicament 

The difficulty which arises between the Realist and the Idealist 
has sometimes been called the ego-centric predicament.^ What we 
mean when we say that a thing exists, say a tree, is that it is per- 
ceived. So said Berkeley. For, just as soon as you try to think of 
it as not perceived, you are still thinking of it; it is a thought object. 
Try to think of the tree as an existence in itself, unperceived by any 
mind. You still think of it as having certain sense qualities; it is 
green, or hard, or rough. It is an object of ideal perception. Hence 
we can never know what objects are in themselves — only what 
they are as perceived; perhaps they are nothing hut perceptions. 
Possibly there are no objects independent of the perceiving mind; 
possibly they are merely projections of the mind, like the forms I see 
and the voices I hear in my sleep. But 1 think of them as inde- 
pendent objects, I am still thinking of them as they would be per- 
ceived. I think of them, for instance, as colored, and yet color 

^ George Berkeley, op. cU.t part i, sec. 6. 

Bosweirs Life of Johnson j edited by Glover, London, 1901, vol. l, p. 3 I 3 * 

3 The phrase is to be credited to Ralph Barton Perry. 
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depends upon an eye. I think of them as maldng noise or sound, and 
yet soimd and noise depend upon tlie ear. Roses would not be red 
apart from the seeing eye, nor fragrant apart from the sensing nose, 
nor beautiful apart from the appreciating mind. 

Hence the ego-centric predicament. An object in order to be 
known is an object known; it is in a cognitive relation to the knowing 
subject. What it would be out of this relation there is no telling, for 
just as soon as you approach it to find out what it is, it enters into a 
cognitive relation to you. It is always an object known, not an in- 
dependent thing in itself. 

The effect of this argument upon anyone hearing it for the first 
time is to cause first incredulity and then exasperation. One tries to 
answer Berkeley bj’’ sajdng that it is nonsense to affirm that the rose 
does not exist unless perceived. Suppose the rose lies upon the 
table and we aH go out of the room. Does it not then continue to 
exist? To which Berkeley patiently replies — What do you mean 
by existence in this case? Name some quality that such an existing 
rose would have. When you do so, you mention some sense quality, 
such as red, white, large, small, or fragrant. All the qualities of 
the rose are simply sense data. 

But the reader is unconvinced by this reasoning and proposes to 
offer a proof for the reality of the external object in this way: A given 
thing, say a rose, is seen, not by one person, but by many. It might, 
to be sure, be a phantasm of my own, so far as I am concerned; but if 
I can call in another person to testify that he, too, sees the rose, then 
it must be there. But this argument fails, because you have no 
more evidence that the other person exists than you have that the 
rose exists. The other person is known to you only through sense 
perception; you can see him and hear him and touch him, but in the 
end he is nothing more than the sum of certain sensations. Some 
sensory nerve is stimulated, some brain center is excited, some per- 
ception results.* 

^ Berkeley attempted to show that our knowledge of other mindsj other persons, is not quite 
the same as our knowledge of bodies and material objects. He said that we perceive the physical 
object, but have a notion of other minds. This was a forlorn endeavor, and the distinction has 
little worth. More recent writers have tried to show in other ways that we have a more direct or 
a different kind of knowledge of other minds than we have of physical objects. For instance, it 
is said that I feel the power of your \vill or personality controlling me or coming into conflict with 
my will. Apart from mystical or telepathic influences the argument seems to have little weight. 
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The situation begins to get desperate. How do I 'know that there 
is any world at all? How do I know that there is anything in the 
Universe except myself and my impressions or ideas? To this ex- 
treme form of Subjective Idealism, which afSrms that I alone exist, 
the name Solipsism has been given, from the Latin solus and ipse, 
meaning myseh alone. Berkeley did not hold this view. It is the 
reductio ad ahsurdum of this kind of Ideahsm. 

Objections and answers 

At this point the reader may say, '‘Wait, I am not convinced of 
Berkeley’s position; I am not even convinced that his argument is 
sound. I see two weaknesses in it. the first place, phyacal 
science teUs us about the external world. If there were im material 
world around us, what is it that science studies? No scientist would 
listen to Berkeley’s claim that there is no such thing as matter.” 
But this objection, again, has little weight. Berkeley did not deny 
that the objects which science studies exist, but that theyjsxist_ in- 
dependent of the perceiving mind. We must not forget what is 
rneant by the word exist. The rose and the tree and the human body 
and all the things studied by science are perceptions, objects of ex- 
perience. As such, they are objects of scientific study, and the 
scientist does not need to trouble himself with any metaphysical 
questions as to the relation of these objects of experience to some 
reality beyond perception. Indeed, very distinguished scientists 
have expressly taught that the objects of science are merely phenom- 
ena, just objects of perception, bundles of sensations, or “complexes 
of sense data.” ^ 

The second wealoiess in Berkeley’s position, continues the 
doubter, is this; “Suppose we grant that objects of experience, such' 
as roses, trees, houses, are just complexes of sense data, or percep- 
tions, nevertheless, the perceptions must have a cause. Objects 
come and go quite against my will or expectation. They break in 
most unpleasantly sometimes upon my train of thought. How 
could they do this if they were merely subjective, just phantasms of 

* Compare Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science; Ernst Mach, The Analysis of Sensaiio7is; 
and Bertrand Russell, “Our Knowledge of the External World,” chap, iii in his Scientific Method 
in Philosophy. Compare also Huxley^s appreciation of Berkeley’s position in Huxley^s book en- 
titled Eumc. 
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the mind? There must therefore be some objective cause or source 
of these perceptions; and, furthermore, if we may be allowed to 
accept the- existence of other minds, as Berkeley does, the objective 
source of tlie perceptions must be something abiding and persisting, 
affecting all minds alike.” 

This difficulty is more serious than the others and must be care- 
fully considered. Objectivity of some Idnd is certainly revealed by 
this demand for a cause of our perceptions. Berkeley, Kant, and all 
the Subjectivists recognize this demand and provide for it. We 
shall be interested to learn how they do this. Kant’s solution is the 
easiest to grasp, if not the most convincing — and may be examined 
■ first. 

It is true, said Kant, that our sensations must have a cause and 
that this cause must be outside tlie mind. We will, therefore, 
recognize the existence of such a cause as absolutely necessary. It is 
tlie unknown Thing in Itself {Ding an sich). It is not even in time or 
space, because, as we recall, time and space arc subjective. Science 
can tell us nothing about this ultimate reality, for science deals with 
phenomena, things as they appear to us, conditioned by the nature 
of our sense organs and the constitution of the mind. 

The world, then, according to Kant, the world of science as well as 
of familiar everyday perception, is a mental construct or creation. 
' The understanding makes nature. It docs not, to be sure, make it 
out of nothing. The raw material is given in sensation, but the 
whole form and structure of it, its whole texture, even its temporal 
and spatial character, are all contributed by the mind. What is 
given to us in sensation is a chaotic manifold only; aU that makes the 
world orderly, coherent, having form, meaning, structure, comes 
from the peculiar constitution of the mind. Since aU objects of 
Itnowledge are phenomena, we may call Kant’s theory Phenomenal- 
ism rather than complete Subjective Idealism. 

Berkeley’s own solution of the difficulty is quite different and 
seems very strange to one who hears it for the first time. There is, 
we remember, no such thing as matter in the sense of an objective 
inert substance. Things are just perceptions; but some objective 
came of my perceptions there must of course be. Matter being 
inert could not, even if it existed; be the cause of my perceptions. 
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Perceptions being mental states could only proceed from a spiritual 
source, an active wiU, a divine will. What we call the world of 
natural objects is, therefore, the regular and systematic operation of 
God, the infinite spirit, upon a society of finite spirits; that is, upon 
human minds. 

At first sight this introduction of God as the cause of our ideas, 
instead of an external material reality, seems a lame and forced ex- 
planation. It seems a fitting climax to an absurd system. But 
Berkeley had afi exasperating ability in defending his position, and 
this last hypothesis may be less unreasonable than it sounds. If 
Berkeley were here to defend his philosophy, and if he were ac- 
quainted with the results of recent science in its investigation of the 
nature of matter, he might reason as follows: “You say that some- 
thing called matter is the cause of your sensations. Well, what is 
matter? It has been reduced to units of energy, dancing and 
vibrating electrons, as far from one another relatively to their size 
as the planets. What do you know about this energy as regards its 
quality? Nothing; it is the capacity for doing work. You assume, 
then, that something, almost an x, which you call matter, exists, and 
that it is perhaps nothing more than a form of energy, and that this 
energy working upon your organs of sense gives rise to those various 
sensations which you call heat or light or sound or impact, making 
up your world.” 

“Very well,” continues Berkeley, “now tell me whether your 
theory is any better than mine or, indeed, very different. You say 
that the only reality outside the perceiving mind is a world of energy, 
the nature of which is unknow, operating upon the mind. I say 
that the only reality outside the mind is God, who causes the per- 
ceptions. If this view seems absurd to you, it is because you do not 
think of God in the right way. God is an omnipresent, all-encom- 
passing, divine energy, revealing himself to us in those multiform 
impressions which make up our world of objects. The only difference 
in our two positions is that you call this encompassing energy ma- 
ierial, while I call it spiritual] but since you admittedly do not know 
anything about your material energy except that it is the capacity 
for effecting changes, the advantage is all in favor of calling it, as I 
do, spiritual energy, or God, for then we can understand, how its 
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operation is rational, orderly, and progressive. Trj-, for instance, 
to explain in your way the beauties of nature or the wonders of 
evolution.” ') 

Certainly Berkeley’s philosophy works out in a strange way. He 
seems to have found some objective w'orld after all, only he calls it 
G od, w hile others call it matter. One cannot but wonder whether 
Berkeley’s view is so far WTong. The beauty of the sunset, moun- 
tain, cloud, and sea, the exquisite perfection of the microscopic 
world, the almost miraculous order of nature as shown in animal 
instinct, in the marvels of evolution, in variation, in heredity, in the 
mystery of life itself — all these make it reasonable, indeed, to say 
that the li\Tng energj’-, which surrounds us on ever\' side, acting as 
st imulu s to our sense organs, is God. If anyone were to urge as a 
further objection to this philosophy that it is Pantheism, since it re- 
duces the world to God, Berkeley could reply that it is not Pantheism 
since he expressly affirms the reality, independence, freedom, and 
responsibility of finite minds or human souls. Perhaps the greater 
error in Berkeley’s philosophy is to be found, not in this ontological 
p^, but in his theory of knowledge. 

Criticism of Subjectivism 

Such, then, is the famous epistemological Idealism which teaches 
that the world is my idea. It seems to resist all ordinary methods of 
attack, but, as carried out to its final conclusions by Berkeley him- 
self, leads to nothing very startling nor very strange. But the 
question arises whether it really is so impregnable a philosophy as it 
seems — whether there may not be some initial assumptions in it 
which are unnecessary or even false. 

There is a “catch” about the ego-centric predicament, which has 
been pointed out again and again by recent writers. It does not 
follow that, because the things which I know exist in a cognitive re- 
lation to me, they cannot exist also without this relation. You say 
that the rose or the tree is my idea, and that anything at all which I 
approach with a view of knowing it becomes something known, or an 
idea. Well, if that be true, it does not follow that the rose or the 
tree might not exist in other relations. If it be true that I cannot 
know anything about things not experienced, it does not follow that 
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there arc no unexperienced things. Let us make the supposition 
that there is a world of reality quite independent of human experi- 
ence, say a material world, a world of nature objects, a world, if you 
please, of green trees and brown mountains and blue sky. The 
postulate is permissible. Then let us suppose that sensitive organ- 
isms should arrive, perceptive minds, reasoning men. They could 
surely prove to their ovm delight that all the trees and mountains 
and other objects were just bundles of sensations, ‘complexes of 
sense data.’ But by hjqDOthesis this conclusion would be false. So 
we can, at any rate, make the postulate that there is a real objective 
world independent of our perceptions. Science usually makes this 
postulate, and when made it is found to yield satisfactory results. 
Incidentally it conforms to common sense. 

But there is a more serious error underlying the whole subjectivist 
theor)’’, an error so fundamental as to cause a feeling of indignation 
that it could have been imposed upon so many generations of 
students of philosophy. It goes back to John Locke, who said that 
knowledge is the perception of the agreement or disagreement of two 
ideas. For instance, the knowledge that the rose is red is the 
recognition of the agreement between the ideas “rose” and “red.” 
Locke’s notion seemed to be that there are certain things or entities 
in the mind, which he called ideas, and that then this entity, called 
the mind, surve3’'s these ideas and recognizes their agreement or dis- 
agreement, such recognition being loiowledge. It is this false 
psychology which has done so much mischief in epistemology. In 
modern psychology this error has been perpetuated through the mis- 
understanding that arises in the use of such terms as sensations, states 
of mind, and states of consciousness, in which these things of sub- 
jective interest only have been confused vdth the sense qualities of 
objects. Then the red of the rose, the blue of the sky, and the bro^vn 
of the mountains have been called sensations or mental or conscious 
states, instead of being called, as they should be, qualities of objects,. 

The account of loiowledge already given in this chapter, when we 
were discussing the sources of knowledge, removes many of these 
difficulties and leads to a kind of common-sense Realism. Eaiowl- 
edge is not the recognition of the agreement or disagreement of 
ideas, but the direct experience of things. It arises in the inter- 
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action between a percipient organism and a tiling pcrcci\’cd. In its 
simplest form it is a mere awareness of an object. An amoeba, for 
instance, comes in contact with something which may or may not be 
available for food. It becomes aware of it. After repeated contacts 
an elemcntar}’^ mcmoiy* leads to recognition. The object is appro- 
priated or avoided. The amoeba has had experience, knowledge. 
Surely there is nothing very mysterious about knowledge when we 
consider it in this way — and it certainly involves, not only a per- 
ceiving subject, but an object perceived. It presupposes a world 
external to the perceiving organism; that is, a real world, having 
real qualities, existing with its qualities before it is known, and 
when knowm coming into a new relation — a relation with a knowing 
mind. 

Now, in the ease of human knowledge we have a complex environ- 
ment in interaction with a complex organism and the character of the 
knowledge is determined by the nature of both. Since the percep- 
tive organism is itself a vciy complex affair, having a certain limited 
number of sense organs receptive to only certain kinds of stimuli; 
using these stimuli primarily, not as gateways to knowledge, but as 
incentives to attion ; ha\dng the power of memory adding associative 
elements to what is given in sense perception ; and ha\nng peculiar 
needs with likes and dislikes, the question is, of course, always com- 
ing up whether the knowledge which such an organism has of its 
environment is an “accurate” knowledge. Hence arise all the dis- 
cussions mth which the literature of epistemology has been bur- 
dened; for example, about illusory experience, truth and error, and 
the distinction between primary and secondary qualities. We hear 
much about the straight stick appearing bent in the water, and the 
converging parallel rails, and about secondary qualities belonging 
not to things, but only to minds.^ But the laws of light will explain 
why the straight stick appears bent in the water and why the parallel 
rails appear to converge; and there are many now who do not think 
it necessary to regard as subjective such qualities as color and 

* It was said by Locke, and before Locke by Galileo, and even by Democritus in andent 
Greece, that while certain qualities, such as solidity, motion, and extension (the so-called pri- 
mary qualities), belong really to the object, certain other qualities, such as color, sound, taste, 
and smell (the so-called secondary qualities), do not belong to obj'ccts really, but arc subjective, 
existing only in the mind. 
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sound, but only to remember that different qualities of objects are 
revealed under different conditions.^ Perhaps the simplest solution 
of this ancient problem is the best. We may still believe that the 
world which we know — a world of objects existing in space and 
time, a world of causal relations, a world of color and sound, a world 
of proportion and beauty — is not a world which we create in know- 
ing, or which is changed by being known, but a world which has 
existed all the time and which has created us, the knowers. The ob- 
jective world, then, is real, and our knowledge of it is true even if 
partial; and this true knowledge of the world is constantly being en- 
larged by the application of scientific methods of investigation. 

Types of Realism 

This discussion of Realism and Idealism should not be concluded 
without some reference to recent realistic schools. This may be 
prefaced by a notice of some older forms of Realism. A realistic 
world view is the natural one, and the plain man takes it for granted. 
Unless, however, he has some knowledge of physiology and psychol- 
ogy, he is apt to hold it in too naive a form. 

Naroe Realism is the name given to the view carelessly held by the 
imthinking man, who may believe, perhaps, that the eyes are 
windows through which some inner eye gazes at the real world and 
sees it just as it is; or, again, that the mind is a kind of tablet upon 
which is impressed through sense perception a copy or picture of the 
world without. When we study the structure of the brain and the 
organs of sense and the pathways of the sensory nerves, we begin to 
imderstand the naivete of these first views and so proceed to exam- 
ine more critically the way that knowledge arises. This leads to 
some form of Critical Realism, which in its broader meaning is the 
attempt to reconstruct a scientific Realism based on a more accurate 
physiology and psychology. 

An early attempt of this kind was made by Locke, whose view is 
called Representative Realism. This holds that the real external 
world consists merely of material particles in motion and that our 
ideas of the qualities of matter merely represent these qualities, and, 
indeed, even then represent only such primary qualities as motion 

* Compare A. N, Whitehead, The Concept of Nature, chaps, i and ii. 
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and figure, while such secondary qualities as color and sound exist 
only in tlie mind, tlieir objective source being some form of matter in 
motion. Such a Realism tends, as we have seen, tov/ard some kind of 
Phenomenalism or Subjective Idealism. Herbert Spencer, again, 
proposed a form of Realism which he called Transfigured Realism. 
The external world is a world of matter, motion, and force; but as 
revealed to us through perception it is transfigured, as the image of a 
cube is transfigured in a mirror. 

The NctlV Realisvi 

Lately a new form of Realism has appeared in America and in 
England called The Nciv Realism, or Neo-Rcalism, heralded by a 
school of vigorous writers.’ It represents a return to the common- 
sense doctrine of a real objective world directly known in perception. 
Knowledge is not mediated by any mental state, idea, or sensation. 
Real objects arc directly presented in knowledge. In the act of 
knowng, the object of knowledge is not an idea or sensation which is 
considered as a copy or representation of an outer object, but the 
outer object itself is present to us as an actual outer independent 
reality. Wlien we arc aware of an object, say a tree, it is the tree it- 
self which we are aware of, not our visual, auditory, or touch sensa- 
tions. The New Realism, therefore, rejects Subjectivism in all its 
forms. It denies that things are either created or modified by a 
knoiving mind, and thus represents the emancipation of philosophy 
from epistemology, which, indeed, has too long tyrannized over it. 
Beginning as a protest against the domination of Subjectivism, the 
New Realism has developed into a unique and rather vigorous school 
of philosophy opposing both Subjectivism and Absolutism. It does 
not believe that the world is an organic whole or unity of such a 
nature that analysis will destroy its reality, but encourages the vigor- 
ous use of the analytic method known to the special sciences, and be- 
lieves that reality is revealed in such analysis. Hence the New 
Realism is intellectualistic, renouncing all mystical philosophies and 


^ This movement first became generally known in 1912 through the publication of a book en- 
titled The New Realism, by Edwin B. Holt, Walter T. Marvin, William PeppercU Montague, 
Ralph Barton Perry, Walter B. Pitkin, and Edward Gleason Spaulding. In England the move- 
ment is represented by G. E. Moore (see his Philosophical ^says) and S. Alexander (see his 
Space, Time, and Deity), 
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all modern forms of anti-intcllcctualism which rely upon intuition or 
ineffable insight. It rejects the doctrine that all relations are in- 
ternal, and holds to the externality of relations, such that the nature 
of the thing is not necessarily determined by the relations in which it 
stands; it may get into all kinds of relations with other things with- 
out changing these other things or being changed by them. It may 
even happen to be known, if some knowing mind comes along, and it 
remains unchanged by this cognitive relation. 

Again, according to the New Realists, relations are not only ex- 
ternal, but they are objective. Things are not related by the mind 
which grasps them, but the relations in which they stand are real, 
just as real and just as objective as the things themselves. If John 
is taller than James, not only is John real and James real, but the 
relation expressed by the words iajhr than is also real. Hence a 
pluralistic world view is favored over monistic and dualistic systems. 
Reality is diverse and rich in its manifoldness. We cannot lightly 
affirm that the Universe is one great systematic unity, nor, on the 
other hand, can we say that there is nothing but mind and matter; 
for there may be many other real things — space and time relations, 
logical principles, perhaps even ethical ideals. Thus this rigid 
analytical Realism approaches in the end to a kind of Platonic Real- 
ism, in which the world of merely phj’-sical or mental reality is en- 
larged by a realm of subsistent entities. Even such ideal concepts as 
justice and beauty may, according to some members of this school, 
find their place again as real entities."^ The New Realism is thus in- 
consistent with both Materialism and Dualism and \vitli that ex- 
treme form of Spiritualism wliich affirms that nothing exists except 
mind.^ 

^ Not all New Realists would be willing to include ethical and social ideals among real entities. 
Their status is not quite the same as that of logical and mathematical forms, yet their reality 
within the sphere of conduct and society might cqualb’’ well be affirmed. Certainly there would 
seem to b'e nothing inconsistent with the New Realism in this part of Plato’s philosophy. Sec the 
discussion of this subject in Spaulding’s The New Ralionalisvi^ pp, 344-521. 

^ For a brief statement of the principles of the New Realism, see: 

The New Realism, csp. Introduction, pp. 2-42. 

Perrj^ Present Philosophical Tendencies, chap. xiii. 

Rogers, English and American Philosophy Since 1800, chap. 

S. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, vol. n, chap, iv, 

G. E. Moore, Philosophical Studies, chaps, i, ii, V. 
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The Neio Critical Realism 

The powerful realistic tendencies of the present time arc seen in 
the rise of another recent scliool called Crilkal Realism. Wc may 
name this the Ncil> Critical Realism to distinguish it from the older 
form already mentioned.’ The representatives of this movement 
have analyzed the knowing situation with great keenness and found 
difficulties not merely with the old idealistic theories, but also with 
the results of the New Realism. Perception of objects is not so im- 
mediate as the New Realists think. Except by inference we cannot 
go beyond the sc7tse data. If we carefully note what is actually given 
in perception when we see a coin lying on the table, or a wheel three 
feet in diameter rolling away from us, we shall at once recognize the 
fact that the circularity of the coin or the wheel is not immediately 
perceived, nor arc many others of the features which we attribute to 
the real coin or wheel. Surely tlie heat of the fire is not dircctlj’- per- 
ceived, for the heat differs with our distance from the fire. Illusions 
and hallucinations of all kinds offer difficulties, too, which no naive 
Realism can solve. 

Nevertheless, the Critical Realist is also a real Realist, for he re- 
jects with emphasis the position of the Subjectivist and of tlie 
absolute Idealist. He accepts the objective existence of things be- 
cause the view is plausible and conforms to common sense and works 
in practice. He accepts this, however, by “faith,” rather than by 
knowledge, differing in this respect from the New Realist, who ac- 
cepts the reality of the physical object because knowledge is merely 
the relation between such an object and the knowing mind. 

The Critical Realist is, indeed, ycry much exercised over the 
question, which has perhaps too long lent itself to controversy, just 
what it is that is given in perception. He is no longer content, wth 
the Subjectivist, to speak of such things as color and sound as sensa- 
tions belonging only to a mind, nor yet is he \villing to go to the 
extent of the New Realist and consider them as qualities of real 
objects. He does not believe that the outer object is actually and 
immediately apprehended. The outer object in its bare, brute 

' * The doctrines of this school may best be rc\'icwcd in a book entitled JSjjayj itt Criiical Real^ 
ism, also of composite authorship. The several diaptcrs arc written by Durant Drake, Arthur 
0. Lovejoy, James Bissett Pratt, Arthur K. Rogers, George Santayana, Roy Wood Sellars, and 
C, A. Strong. 
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reality is not given in experience. Only the sense data are present 
in experience, and they are complexes which, indeed, reveal the 
character of the object, but contain many other elements; that is, 
they reflect the nature of the perceiving mind as well as that of the 
perceived object.^ 

The outer object really exists quite independent of the perceiving 
mind, but it is something very dilTercnt from the “datum of percep- 
tion,” the “character-complex apprehended,” which has traits not 
belonging to the outer object. It is the outer object as the object 
appears to the perceiving mind, reflecting, indeed, some of the quali- 
ties of the real object, the primary qualities, but containing many 
secondary qualities, which reflect the character of the perceiving 
organism. The Critical Realist is, therefore, disposed to consider 
the sense data, or sensa, as something intermediate between the per- 
ceiving mind and the physically existent thing. So we hear a great 
deal about the datum, or cJiaraeier-complex, or essence. The mind 
cannot reach out to the object itself; it reaches out to the essence, the 
datum. 

Thus it seems that in the knowng situation tliere are three kinds 
of entities: first, the perceiving mind or the conscious organism; 
second, the outer object, the ultimate brute reality, having only the 
primary qualities, not immediately apprehended in knowledge; 
third, the datum of perception, that which is immediately given to 
sense, named also the character-complex or essence. The latter is 
not mental, nor any part of the perceiving mind, nor is it a part or 
aspect of the outer object; it is an intermediate “logical entity.” 

This particular part of the knowledge problem is, to be sure, 
filled with difficulties, and, no doubt, any final Realism must be 
of the “critical” kind; but the difficulties will probably ultimately 
be solved by a somewhat “less critical” and more naive Realism 
than that of this school; but if so, the researches made by the 
Critical Realists will contribute to the final results. 

Mr. Santayana, for example, in his books called Skepticism and 
Animal Faith and The Realm of Essence, has written in his engaging 
manner much of “essences”; but the plain, blunt man finds diffi- 
culty in understanding what they are. One would fain believe that 

* Compare Durant Drake, “The Approach to Critical Realism,’^ in Essays in Critical Realism. 
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Santayana means that the perceiving organism grasps so much of 
the physically existing thing as is significant to it — its essence for 
him, the interested observer. But “essences’’ have a scholastic 
flavor, and one can but wonder whether we need them. If physical 
objects are real, it would seem hardly necessary to regard the way 
they appear, their appearances, as “logical entities,” floating be- 
tween the organism and the object. It would seem quite natural 
that they, the real objects, should call forth different reactions under 
different circumstances. The “essences” of the Critical Realists 
remind one of the “neutral entities” of the New Realists — things 
that perhaps we can get along without. 

It is, of course, true that the heat of the fire is sensed in a different 
way according as the observer is near or far; but no mysterious es- 
sence, as object of intuition, is here necessary, for the real outer 
object is heat-modified-by-distance. A patch of brown leaves may 
be seen as a bear. But the sensing organism does not intuit an 
“essence.” It intuits a patch of brown leaves, and, owing to its own 
mechanism, its past frights and subjective interests, it reacts as it 
would react to a bear. 

Possibly in some such way as this the problem could be worked 
out. But we must remember that it is only in later stages of cul- 
ture that sensitive organisms become interested in questions of 
reality in the cognitive sense. For the most part the organism’s 
only interest is in the appropriate reaction to a given stimulus. 
“How,” it asks, “does this experience affect me and my welfare? 
’What is its meaning?” But when, in the case of human beings, 
animal curiosity develops into scientific interest, then the observ- 
ing mind begins to inquire about objective “reality”; and then the 
observer desires to know what the objective world is really like — 
that is, what it would be as intuited by an observer with no sub- 
jective interests — and he rebels against being told that no ap- 
proach to the living reality is possible except through “ faith,” or 
that he is hopelessly limited in his knowledge to phenomena, or to 
“essences,” or to his own sensations. He feels that he has a direct 
, contact with things, or at least with certain sides or faces of things, 
and that sense perception reveals in part what things are, not merely 
what they mean. The realistic movement of our day would seem 
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to lose much of its zest if v/c arc to fuicl iu sense perception no direct 
approacli after all to the outer existent thing. The latter seems to 
have receded again to a kind of mysterious Kantian Ding an sich, 
eluding every attempt to grasp it. If the logical position of the 
Critical Realist is better than that of the New Realist, he gains his 
advantage at great sacrifice, finding himself well on the way back 
to the camp of the Idealist,^ 

Conclusion 

In our treatment of the general problem of the truth and validit}’’ 
of knowledge we have carried out a more or less dialectical argu- 
ment of the ease of Realism vs. Idealism. It is here, of course, that 
our epistemological viewpoint leads us into metaphysics, but in this 
discussion our primar}’" interest has been that of the source and 
validity of knowledge. There arc several prominent and highly 
significant points of vieiv which we have omitted. The work of 
Ernst Cassirer,- for example, is a notable omission. In his cpistc- 
molog}- he carries on the Kantian tradition and might be described 
as maintaining a position in many respects like that of critical Real- 
ism. An exposition of his doctrine would lead us too far afield in 
an introductory book on philosophy, but it should be said in passing 
that his comprehensive work in epistemology and philosophy of 
science, as well as in other fields, is unsurpassed. The interested 
student could well afford to consult his VTitings. Another omission 
is tliat of the work of the so-called Wiener Kreis, generally known 
as logical positivism. ProbabN the most outstanding representative 
of this school is Rudolf Carnap,^ who holfls that the province of 
knowledge lies within experience and tliat significant meaningful 
questions are those which permit of verifiable answers in the realm 
of possible experience. This of course challenges the traditional 
metaphysics. A further epistemological doctrine of great im- 
portance is the thesis that all scientific questions are co-terminus 
and thus a philosophical analysis of language will enable us to re- 
duce all knowledge to a single logical order. A full account of this 


* Comp.Trc PoKTnciuct’s cniidsm in hi^ Contcml'orury Phllcsofhy, chap. vn. 

- ?ec lui Suliiiiwc end Fiautuv; and hh PhtlosofHc dcr syrtl.di:chrn Fortner:- 
5 Sec his little boi*. The Unify of Science. 
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position here is be3^ond our present scope, but the student might 
well read ^Xogical Analysis of the Ps^^cho-physical Problem,” * by 
Herbert Feigl, which illustrates the method and some of the pre- 
suppositions of this standpoint. It is difficult to ascertain whether 
logical positi\nsm is really an epistemological position. It seems to 
be more of a method in philosophy which emphasizes the strict analy- 
sis of concepts tlian either an epistcmolog)’’ or a metaphysics. 

There remains a most important position in epistemology, namel}^, 
Pragmatism, which we will discuss in the next chapter. 

In connection with this chapter read : 

Gamertsfelder and Evans, Fundamentals of Philosophy f Prentice-Hall, Inc.), 
cliap. \ar. 

Ralpli Barton Perr}^ Present Philosophical Tendencies (Longmans, Green 
and Company), chap, xiii, “A Realistic Theory of Knowledge,” 

Further references: 

G. P. Conger, A Course in Philosophy (Harcourt, Brace and Company), 
part 3. 

J. A. Leighton, The Field of Philosophy (D, Appleton and Company), chaps, 
xn, XXI. 

Bertrand Russell, Our Knowledge of the Exlernal World {Scicnlific Method 
in philosophy) (Open Court Publishing Compan}^, chap. in. 

G. E. Lloore, Philosophical Studies (Harcourt, Brace and Company), chap, i, 
‘‘The Refutation of Idealism”; also chaps, n, v, \% vn, 

Durant Drake and others, in Critical Realism (The Macmillan 

Company). 

Edwin B. Holt and others, The Naiv Realism (The I^Iacmillan Company), 

Sir James Jeans, The Nav Background of Science (The Macmillan Com- 
pan^O, Revised edition, chap. i. 

Durant Drake, Mind and Its Place in Nature (The Llacmillan Company), 
chaps. I, n. 

Roy Wood Sellars, The Philosophy of Physical Realism (The IMacmillan 
Company), chap. vii. 

C. I, Lewis, Mind and the World Order (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 

* Article in Philosophy of Science^ vol. 1, no. 4, October, 1934, 


CHAPTER XXV 
PRAGMATISM 

A philosophy of real life 

Pragmatism is a new philosophy, having its rise within the 
twentieth century It is not so much a new philosophy as a new 
attitude, a new method of approach to pliilosophical problems. 
The word is from the Greek, having almost the meaning of our 
word active, or cjfcient. We may thus understand at once the spirit 
of Pragmatism, if we keep in mind that it always puts the emphasis 
upon what is practical, efScient, useful, fruitful, or satisf3dng. 

So when the reader comes to this chapter on Pragmatism, he will 
perhaps say, “Tliis is the philosophy for me! There is one fault I 
have to find with philosophy, namely, that it is too theoretical, too 
far removed from our practical concerns, too metaphysical and 
scholastic. What I want is a philosophy of life — of real life.” 

Well, this is what Pragmatism is. It is distinctly a philosophy 
of life. Life is real and the real is life. It is decidedly a human 
philosophy and has sometimes been called Humanism. When, 
therefore, philosophy becomes the science of human interests and 
the things which are vital to men become the subject of philosophi- 
cal study, then, many wiU say, has come that regeneration of phi- 
losophy which has long been needed. 

Pragmatism is distinctly a philosophy with a modem outlook. 
The ancient Greeks, with their aesthetic contemplative habits, "with 
their mathematical and astronomical interests, with their curiosity 
to understand a ready-made perfected world, would have cared 
little for Pragmatism, which is a philosophy of action, doing, experi- 
menting, achieving, overcoming. The Pragmatist does not think 
of the world as ready-made, perfect, beautiful, someihing to be 
enjoyed, contemplated, or worshiped; he thinks of it as a world to 
be made, or made over — remodeled to his desires and wishes. 
Consequently, it is not the astronomical Universe, the Cosmos, the 
world which the physical sciences try to penetrate, that the Pragma- 
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tist is interested in; it is the human world, the social world, the in- 
dustrial world, the world of human affairs, which holds his attention. 
The world is in the making, and he wants to know how to make it 
better, that it may subserve Iris interests and his welfare. 

Ideas as instruments 

Consequently, the Pragmatist has a new and original notion of 
the mind, of ideas, of intelligence. He thinks of them as mslrii- 
mcnts for attaining certain ends, or removing difficulties and per- 
plexities. So Pragmatism is often called Inslrumcviatism. The 
' modern man is very much interested in instruments or tools. This 
peculiar interest has been growing ever since Archimedes invented 
the lever, with which he boasted he could move the world, if he had 
a place to stand. Archimedes, to be sure, was a Greek, but the 
Greeks of the classical period would not have understood him. 
They did not wish to move the world; they wished to study it, to 
contemplate and enjoy it. 

But ever since the Industrial Revolution we have been trying to 
move the world, and inventing new tools for moving it, and for 
moving ourselves faster and faster around it. The modern man is 
the instrument-maker, and, taking his cue from this, the Pragmatist 
conceives of Nature as the instrument-maker and evolution itself 
as a process of experimentation, leading to the discovery of new 
instruments by which living organisms may attain their ends. In- 
telligence itself is such an instrument or tool, the result of Nature’s 
experiments in evolution. Even philosophy is considered no longer 
as an end in itself, something of intrinsic worth and dignity, but as 
an instrument of social welfare.^ 

A difficulty 

Now, aU this seems quite exhilarating. It is certainly a new and 
fresh view of philosophy with wonderful practical possibilities. 
But our first acclaim may be attended with a little shadow of doubt. 
It is all just a bit confusing, for the reason that we had come to look 
upon philosophy in quite a different way from this. We had looked 
upon it as the search for knowledge and truth, as an attempt to 

^ Compare Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy ^ p. 124. 
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understand the world. We had thought of it as more like science, 
a wholly dispassionate and critical investigation of tilings, and their 
interpretation; and by their interpretation we had not meant their 
evaluation for any end, but their relation to one another and to 
the whole. Hence this sudden intrusion of “interests” and “cash 
values” and “satisfactions” and “fruits” is confusing. To be sure, 
the study of human interests, values, and satisfacti9ns is a fascinat- 
ing theme; Just as applied science, which is the application of theo- 
retical science to practical human problems, is a fascinating study, 
engrossing the attention of a vast army of seekers after wealth, 
power, comforts, and conveniences. But we had never thought of 
philosophy in this way. 

If there is really any difficulty here, let us overlook it for the pres- 
ent and see if we can catch the real spirit of this new movement. 
It has certainly become a very famous philosophy, and we hear 
on every hand about James and Dewey and their numerous disciples. 
Whether Pragmatism be a true philosophy or not, it is certainly a 
vital one; and to the Pragmatist its vitality is evidence of its truth. 
Whatever we may conclude in the end about its value, we must 
recognize the fact that it has had a very wholesome effect upon phi- 
losophy in general, purifying it from many wordy subtleties and 
misty abstractions, and forcing it into the narrow path of hard 
fact and common sense. 

Way of approach 

It would be weU for the reader to begin with James’ little book, 
entitled Pragmatism. The rapid rise of the whole movement was 
largely due to James’ brilliant defense of it.* He spoke directly 
to real men in real language which they could understand. This, 
they said, is not metaphysics;' this is plain blunt truth about both 
pleasant and unpleasant facts. It seems like a good democratic 
philosophy. 

If the successful launching of Pragmatism was due to James’ 
spicy and pungent lectures and essays with his instinct for facts 


^ The credit for the original principle upon which Pragmatism is based is usually given to 
Charles Peirce, who in 1878 wrote an article for the Popular Science Monthly ^ entitled “How to 
Make Our Ideas Clear,” 
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and the outcropping of his religious and mystical interests, the 
continued strength of the movement in America is to be attributed 
to Dewey’s dialectic skill, connected with his vidcly known interest 
in educational reform and social welfare. With Dewey Pragmatism 
takes the form of Sludics in Logical Theory, leading to an instru- 
mental theory of knowledge and of truth, and is called luslrumcn- 
iaJisvi. In England, it has been ably defended by F. C. S. Schiller, 
with whom it takes the form of lliimanisvu 

A book bearing Uie suggestive title Creative Tnlclligcuce, published 
in 1917, and co-operatively written by Dewey, IMoorc, Brown, 
Mead, Bode, Stuart, Tufts, and Kallen, sets forth tlie principles of 
Pragmatism in their various applications to philosophy, logic, 
mathematics, physical science, psycholog}’’, ethics, ccononucs, art, 
and religion. 

Pragmatism and religion 

Although tlie interests of religion have usually been associated 
■vwth “tender-minded” Rationalism rather than with tliat “tough- 
minded” Empiricism which is the father of Pragmatism, neverthe- 
less, the latter has been found to have close aflinities with religion 
and has been somewhat vadely accepted J)y religious workers and 
thinkers. Tlris is because of its emphasis upon the adventurous 
and strenuous cliaracter of life, upon the venture of faith and the 
will to believe, and because of its share in the prevailing interest 
in the psychology of religion. Hitherto the theoretical truth of 
religious beliefs has too much engrossed our attention. In practice 
religion works, and what works is in so far forth true, says Prag- 
matism. Even science, as Schiller points out, makes the venture 
of faith, setting out with strange hypotheses and theories, which 
await experimental verification.'^ “Our passional need for taking 
the world religiously,” says James, “justifies the venture. It is 
better to yield to the hope that religion may be true than to yield 
to the^ fear that it may be false, since yield we must to one or the 
other.” * 

Pragmatism, then, is pluralistic and voluntaristic. It leans 

* Sec F. C. S* Schiller, Studies in Humanism, p, 361. 

* The Will to Bclicoe, .espedally chap, i. 
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toward Indeterminism, Nominalism, and Utilitarianism. It is 
evolutionary and naturalistic. It has close aflS.nities with Positivism 
and ■with Empiricism. It is anti-rationalistic and energetically 
anti-intellectualistic, being therefore radically empirical and, in 
James’ picturesque phrase, “tough-minded.” Finally, it har- 
monizes easily "with the attitude of religion. 

Pragmatism as a method 

Pragmatism is a tendency and a movement rather than, a phi- . 
losophy. In fact it holds philosophical systems in profound sus- 
picion. It is more like a “corridor” through which one may enter 
upon philosophical studies. It is an attitude and a habit of thought 
— a habit of looking forward to results rather than backward to 
first principles. Everything is to be judged by its fruits, by its 
consequences. Thus it follows that any idea, theory, or dispute 
which does not make a difference in its practical consequences 
for us ceases at once to have any significance. AU these are simply 
dropped; they cannot be tested. Hence a great number of ancient 
philosophical controversies, theories, hypotheses, systems just col- 
lapse; they fade away under this rigid pragmatic test. They do 
not make any difference. , 

A pragmatist turns his back resolutely and once for all upon a lot of 
inveterate habits dear to professional philosophers. He turns away 
from abstractions and insufficiency, from verbal solutions, from bad 
a -priori reasons, from fixed principles, closed systems, and pretended 
absolutes and origins. He turns towards concreteness and adequacy,' 
towards facts, towards action and towards power. That means the 
empiricist temper regnant and the rationalist temper sincerely given 
up. It means the open air and possibilities of nature, as against dogma, 
artificiality, and a pretense of finality in truth.^ 

Everything moves and changes 
In the older philosophy there was much talk about certain ideas, 
such as God, Matter, Reason, the Absolute, the Soul. These ideas 
were ultimate, and we felt that we could rest in them. Rut the 
Pragmatist does not take this attitude toward them. He does not 
want to rest. He inquires as to their cash value. He will put them 

^ William James, FragmaiUm (Longmans, Green and Company), p* 51. 
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to work and see what consequences they may yield. If they will 
not work, they are not true. “Pragmatism unstiffens all our theo- 
ries, limbers tliem up and sets each one at work.” In actual life we 
have always to deal witli definite concrete situations, and these 
situations are to be met and solved on their own merits — not on 
abstract traditional principles. Life is a maze through wliich we 
are threading our way as best we can, finding the path as we go 
along. Answers which solved former situations will not solve tliis 
one. Everything changes, grows, develops; nothing is fixed, static, 
final. 

' Even moral laws change; they grow and become perfected. 
There are no fixed or final moral laws and no eternal principles 
either of conduct or knowledge. Reality is in the making; you and 
I are making it. The road to the future is an open road, obstructed 
by no overruling providence or limiting fates, and determined by 
no a priori principles of thought. Reality is found in the flow of 
ex-perience. The world is moving toward no predetermined end; 
each hill is surmounted as it comes into view. What happens next 
is not determined, but is contingent upon -what has happened. Life 
is a series of problems to be solved — a succession of real struggles 
with real difficulties. T 0 think is to deal effectively with these prob- 
lems — and ideas are tools to help in the solution. 

Reality is fluid, changing, evolving. Pictures of a God-made, 
perfect world, governed by eternal principles of justice or by eternal 
mathematical laws, are just fancies. Leibniz’ theory of the world 
as the best of all possible worlds is false. The only real world is the 
world of real experience. James mentions the case of a man with a 
wife and six children to support. The man was out of work and 
tramped for days through the snow searching for work in vain and 
then returned to find his family starving and a notice of disposses- 
sion on the door. He committed suicide by drinking carbolic acid. 
This is a piece of reality, but it does not mean that reality is bad. 
Reality is just experience, and this is a part of e.xperience. 

The spirit of Pragmatism is the spirit of youth, adventure, and 
experimentation ; it has no patience with idle vaporings about fate 
and destiny. No philosophical ideas are true which cannot be put 
to some practical use. Take such words as God, free-will, or design. 
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Other than practical significance, says James, they have none. “Yet 
dark though they be in themselves, or intellectualistically taken, 
when we bear them into life’s thicket with us, the darkness there 
grows light about us. If you stop in dealing with such words with 
their definitions, thinldng that to be an intellectual finality, where 
are you? Stupidly staring at a pretentious sham. Pragmatism 
alone can give a ricli meaning to them, God’s in his heaven, all’s 
right with the world.” 

Pragmatism is thus the forward-looking philosophy of hope and 
promise. Take, for instance, says James again, that ancient con- 
troversy between Materialism and Idealism. In themselves the 
two rival theories have no significance. Suppose the world to be 
now ending, having no future. What possible difference would it 
then make whether it is the product of blind mechanical energies or 
of living divine spirit? None whatever; the old controversy is dead. 
But now, with 'the Pragmatist, suppose the world to have an un- 
determined future. Then, indeed, it will make a difference whether 
we are Materialists or Idealists. For according to Materialism the 
blind forces which have built up the world will certainly destroy it. 
We must look forward sometime to a dead world, from which all 
hope is gone, and in which all ideals have perished. But if Idealism 
is true, if there is a God in the heaven, somehow the good will sur- 
vive; we are assured of an ideal order that shall be permanently 
preserved. 

Thus far Pragmatism seems tremendously stimulating. It gives 
to philosophy a life and movement which other systems lack. It is 
refreshing when philosophy is brought down to earth in this way 
and put to work. It is comforting to learn that all our experiences 
are integral parts of reality. But aU this is only a manner of ap- 
proach to philosophy, just a method. We are impatient to learn 
what the Pragmatist actually believes about the things usually 
studied in philosophy, about reality, about God, the soul, purpose, 
causality, knowledge, evolution, conduct. 

I am afraid we shall be somewhat disappointed in the answers 
which the Pragmatist gives to these questions. His very purpose 
is to shift the interest away from some of these problems to those 
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of practical importance. We must keep in mind that Pragmatism 
is a doctrine of method — not a theorj’- of the Universe; and the 
Pragmatists, so far as they have ventured out into the field of meta- 
physics, have usuall}' done so in order merely that they might find 
examples to illustrate their method. In demanding of them a 
philosophy of the world in general, we are asking more than they 
have promised to give. It seems, however, at least at first sight, 
that in their theor)’’ of radical empiricism they have ventured into 
metaphysics, tr3dng to tell us what reality is. Tliis we must now 
notice. * 

Radical empiricism 

The view that philosophy is limited to actual experience brings 
us to one of the cardinal doctrines of Pragmatism, taking the form 
of radical empiricism with James and immcdialc empiricism with 
Dewey. If philosophy is to divest itself of all the c.xcrescences that 
have accumulated through the ages, if it is to be concrete, vital, and 
real, it must start with someUiing actual' and immediate e.xperience 
is the only actual reality, blatter and spirit, body and soul, subject 
and object, a priori rules of thought or conduct — all these are too 
far awa}’-, too abstract, too unreal. Philosophy cannot begin mth 
tliem — can perhaps have nothing to do with them. It has to do 
only with experience; the world is a world of pure experience. Ex- 
pressions such as tliese have of course led to the charge tlrat the 
Pragmatists have after all entered the field of metaphysics and 
proclaimed a tlicory of reality. Although the charge of subjective 
Idealism has repeatedly been laid at their door, and although nu- 
merous passages in their writings seem to admit of no otlier inter- 
pretation, nevertheless, they repudiate vigorously any subjccti^^sm 
of the Berkeleian type, and constantly speak in a very realistic 
and common-sense way of the reality of the world beyond human 
experience.*^ 

As for James, I think he did not mean that all reality is experi- 

* There has been a long and not verj' profitable discussion in plulosophical journals as to 
whether Pragmatism is idealistic and subj’cctivistic, the outcome of which seems to be that there 
is nothing in essential Pragmatism inconsistent with a realistic view of the world. A dear 
summary of the reasons may be found in four artidcs by W. P. Montague in volume vi of the 
Journal of Philosophy t Psychology^ and Scientific Method, but Montague does not tliink that the 
Pragmatic theory of truth is consistent with Realism. t 
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ence, but that “the only things that shall be debatable among 
philosophers shall be things definable in terms drawn from experi- 
ence.” He was concerned with the problem of analyzing experience 
to show that it does not imply any a priori categories, or substantial 
soul, or consciousness as an entity. He was desperately anxious to 
escape from all the old puzzles of subject and object, and the old 
dualism of mind and body. All these oppositions are not to be 
solved by calling in any higher unifying agent from some spiritual 
realm or some sphere of pure reason. The difficulties disappear if 
we regard these various oppositions as just different kinds of actual 
relationships, which really exist between the terms of experience. 
From this radically empirical standpoint even the old opposition 
between the mental and the physical disappears, for it depends upon 
the context into which the neutral stuff of pure experience gets, 
whether we call it mental or physical. 

On the whole, it seems unfortunate that the Pragmatists should 
have insisted that all reality is experience. It has led to much mis- 
understanding. Their problem is psychological and epistemological 
rather than metaphysical. They want to show by the analysis of 
pure experience what knowledge does and does not imply. But one 
might be interested in fields of reality quite outside these provinces 
and be whoUy unwilling to admit that aU reality is e^erience in any 
sense of the term. 

Instrumentalism 

A further glance at that kind of Pragmatism called hisirumental- 
ism will help us to understand why there is so much emphasis upon 
experience. The Instrumentalist is a biologist and an evolutionist. 
He is interested in showing how knowledge has arisen in the evolution- 
ary movement, and in pointing out the function of intelligence. He 
therefore assumes outright the presence of the organism with its vital 
interests — its wiU-to-live, as you or I might say — and he assumes 
the presence of a real environment consisting of natural energies. 
Experience, then, is the intercourse of the living organism with its 
physical and social environment.* The questions why organisms 
exist, what they are made of, why they come to be organisms, why 

^ See Creative, InielUgencet pp. 7 ff. 
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lliey strive and wish to live and propagate their kind, seem to many 
students of philosophy exceedingly interesting problems belonging 
properly to tlieir field; and hence, since the Pragmatists in their 
theory of knowledge put so much stress on biological needs, one is 
apt to feel impatient with them for not groundiug these biological 
needs more deeply. 

The IhstrumentaUst, then, taking for granted the organism and 
its needs, goes on to show by the analysis of experience how such 
things as thought, reflection, intelligence, ideas, and concepts may 
be explained. He shows that the environmental energies are some- 
times friendly and sometimes hostile to the good of the indhddual. 
The latter, therefore, is confronted with the task of controlling and 
moulding the en^^ro^ment to his ovni ivelfare; he must achieve the 
good and avert llie evil. In such an enterprise, memor}’’, imagina- 
tion, reflection, and thought will be of priceless advantage in tlie 
struggle for e.xistence, and by Danvinian laws will be encouraged and 
preserved. Thought is not a process of reduplication or copying of a 
determinate objective world, but a process of experimenting with it, 
changing it, moulding it to suit one’s vital demands. 

We are not to think of e.xpcrierice as the c.xpres£ion of any psychical 
entity or subject, such as a soul or spirit or consciousness. It is 
rather the interaction of organism with en\dronment. Ideas are not 
psychical entities or subjective representations of an objective real- 
ity; they are plans of action, taking into account future consequences 
with reference to the weal or woe of the organism. By intelligence 
is meant just this ability to organize responses with constant refer- 
ence to future consequences. 

The process of intelligence is something that goes on, not in our 
minds, but in tilings; it is not photographic, but creative. From the 
simplest perception to the most ideal aspiration or the wildest halluci- 
nation, our human experience is reality engaged in the guidance or con- 
trol of behavior. Things undergo a change in becoming experienced, 
but the change consists in a doing, in the assumption of a certain task 
or duty. The experiential object hence varies with the response; the 
situation and the motor activity fit together like the sections of a 
broken bowl. 

The bearing of this standpoint on the interpretation of psychology is 
readily apparent. If it be granted that consciousness is just a name for 
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behavior that is guided b}’’ the results of acts not yet performed but 
reflected beforehand in the objects of experience, it follows that this 
behavior is the peculiar subject-matter of psychology^ 

Purpose and conflict 

Two things stand out prominently in the pragmatic psychology; 
first, the purposive character of thought, and, second, the impor- 
tance of conflict. All thinking is purposive. Pragmatism itself is 
defined by Schiller as “the thorough recognition that the purposive 
character of mental life generally must influence and pervade also 
our most remotely cognitive acti^dties.” Pragmatism is thus 
thoroughly teleological, not in the wnder sense of a cosmic purposive- 
ness, but in the sphere of mental life. It is what we may call a 
teleological voltmtarism.^ 

The notion of conflict is equally important. Our whole conscious 
life arises in conflict, where a diffi cult situation has to be surmounted, 
where a problem of readjustment has to be solved. We may con- 
ceive that consciousness itself arose "when some animal awoke to the 
discovery that the old habitual responses were not adequate to the 
new difficult situation. A sudden interruption of the even flow of 
\ntal functions made it necessary for the animal for the first time in 
his life, or the life of his kind, to do some thinking, to awake to 
consciousness — to sit up and take notice. So Pragmatism reverses 
the old belief that first comes the soul, and then the soul thinks. 
Quite the contrary, the soul is bom in thought and thought is bom 
in struggle and in tension. But the significant and joyful fact re- 
mains that the difficulty is overcome, the problem is solved. Prag- 
matism is thus the forward-looking philosophy of promise and ful- 
fillment. 

Hence it comes about that intelligence is creative. It is con- 
stantly moulding and makhig reality. But this creative force is 
always a process of experimentation. It is different from the 
creative work of the artist, who is striving to approach to some pat- 
tern or ideal. 

^ Bode, “ Consciousness and Psychology,” in Creative IiitdJigence (Henry Holt and Company), 
p. 255- 

® Compare F, C. S. Schiller, Bumemsm, p. 8. 
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What is truth? 

Wc have left till the last the mention of one of the most dis- 
tinctive of the pragmatic doctrines, the theory of tmth. It is this 
wliich made Pragmatism famous — some would say, infamous. It 
is the striking and paradoxical character of the thcor}’- which has 
brought it into such prominence. 

In order to understand this doctrine of truth, it would be a good 
plan for the reader to lay do^vn this book and ask himself the 
question, WHiat is truth? '\\Tiat does the word truth mean? Wliat 
do we mean by saying that a proposition is true or false? The state- 
ment that the shores of New England are bathed by the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean is said to be false. Why? That they are bathed by 
the waters of the Atlantic is true. Wfiiy? 

The correspondence theory 

Probably the answer would be something like this: Truth is that 
which conforms to fact, which agrees with reality, which corresponds 
to the actual situation. This is called the correspondence theory of 
truth. It is the view of the so-called plain man, who distinguishes 
tlie fact from the statement of the fact, and when the statement 
corresponds with the fact, then it is true. The reason, then, that 
the statement is true tliat the shores of New England are bathed by 
the waters of the Atlantic, is that this statement corresponds mth 
tlie facts. Before anyone ever made this judgment, the waters of the 
Atlantic did actually bathe the shores of New England. 

Now, all sorts of objections may be made to this definition of 
truth. The difficulties in defining truth were known long before 
Pragmatism exploited them. It is said, for instance, that it is im- 
possible to compare a judgment or statement with external reality. 
You can lay your yardstick alongside a board and observe whether 
they correspond, but you cannot lay a judgment beside a fact to see 
if they correspond. Does it mean anything to say that a judgment 
“corresponds to” a fact, or that it “copies” external reality? 

Furthermore, it is complained, it is mere tautology to say that a 
judgment, such as the rose is red, corresponds to the fact, for facts 
themselves are merely cases of knowledge. The fact and the truth 
are the same thing, so that it is useless to say that truth is corre- 
spondence to fact. 
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Now, in recent years, as a result of the pragmatic theory, a whole 
new literature has sprung up relating to the meaning of the word 
truth, a discussion altogether too teclmical to be of interest to us in 
this brief chapter. It will be possible here only to state the other 
theories of truth, particularly the pragmatic theory, intimating to the 
wise reader that a whole course of study would be necessary before 
he could decide between the rival views. Meanwhile, if one wishes 
to tell the truth, there is not much difficulty in knowing what it is. 

Concerning the correspondence theory of truth, however, it may 
do no harm to say that, in spite of its difficulties, it is probably more 
widely held by philosophers and scientists who have given thought 
to the subject than any other theory. Possibly the word fidelity may 
be preferable to the word correspondence. Truth, then, would be 
defined as fidelity to objective reality, and I do not see that any 
serious difficulties need arise with this definition. 

Let us make the postulate, harmless as such, that there are real in- 
dependent things, such as oceans and shores, suns and planets, 
roses and qualities of roses. Let us suppose that these things with 
their relations and their qualities really e.xisted before there were 
any sentient beings to observe them, or reasoning men or quarreling 
philosophers to make judgments about them. Then suppose such 
reasoning beings should come and observe these things and invent 
language to designate them and their relations and qualities, and 
should then say, for instance, that the sun is larger than the earth. 
Such a judgment would be a faithful one, and such fidelity might be 
called truth. It should be observed also of the fidelity theory of 
truth that this or something like this is what the word truth means in 
common usage; so that if anyone uses the word truth in a whoUy 
different sense, this fact should be made perfectly clear. 

The coherence theory of truth 

Owing to the difficulties in the correspondence theory, another 
view has been propounded to the effect that truth is consistency. 
What do we mean when we say that a theorem in geometry is true? 
Here we do not mean primarily that it corresponds to objective real- 
ity, but that it fits perfectly into a certain system of other theorems, 
propositions, axioms, and definitions. There is perfect coherence, and 
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this coherence with other certain and accepted things is called truth. 

Undoubtedly the word Irulh is used in this narrower sense. If we 
start with premises that are true in some other sense of the word 
truth, and if our conclusions are logically drawn, we call our con- 
clusions true. In geometry we start with a few axioms and defini- 
tions, and proceeding logically, the whole system will be true, or as 
true as the initial assumptions. But this is evidentl}' not what we 
mean by truth in common usage as it is applied to judgments of 
matters of fact. Indeed, it would seem to be possible to have a 
'whole consistent system of falsehoods. For instance, Johnny’s 
mother tells him not to go in swimming; but he goes and then tells 
her that he did not go, and then, buttressing his statement with that 
of his pals, builds up a chain of e\ndencc to support his lie that 
makes it seem to his mother to be a coherent and consistent system, 
his o^vn statement fitting in perfectly with all the other elements in 
the situation. All the parts of this system are coherent, and yet we 
could not say that the various statements are true. If we say that 
the several parts are not coherent with the original act, then we are 
going back to the correspondence theor}^ Certainly, however, con- 
sistency is an element in some kinds of truth. A group of proposi- 
tions is not up to the ideal of truth, if the propositions are not in- 
ternally consistent. The consistency theory and the correspondence 
theory supplement rather than contradict each other. Perhaps the 
simplest and best view is just this, that truth is fidelity to reality ; but 
since in innumerable cases we cannot compare our ideas and judg- 
ments with reality, the best we can do is to see if they are consistent 
with other ideas and judgments which we have accepted as true. 

The pragmatic theory of truth 

According to the Pragmatist, who starts with the mere flux of 
experience and finds reality in this flux, the two older theories of 
truth seem to have no application. Possibly, also, the Pragmatist, 
in working out his new theory of truth, has been influenced by the 
Idealist’s belief in something called absolute truth, the notion that 
there is somewhere laid up a body of truth that is sacred and un- 
changing. Now, the Pragmatist is not friendly to the notion of the 
absolute in any form. At this point it does not occur to him to drop 
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the word iruih, since his system has no place for it in any sense in 
which it has commonly been used ; but he proposes to redefine iriilh, 
giving it quite a new and unexpected meaning.* 

To make clear the pragmatic theory of truth, let us begin by in- 
quiring, first, not about the nature of truth, but about its criterion. 
This is not the question of what truth is, but how we are to know it, 
how it is to be tested. The world is full of theories, hypotheses, 
general opinions, and guesses, where direct verification by an appeal 
to obsen.'^ed facts is not possible. Various criteria of truth have been 
proposed in ancient and modern times, such as '‘irresistible con- 
viction,” “inconceivability of the opposite,” “presenting itself to the 
mind with such clearness and distinctness that it cannot be doubted.” 
Now, the Pragmatist proposes another criterion, and a ver}’- prac- 
tical one, to tlie effect that any thcor}'’ or hypothesis or idea is true, 
ij it leads to satisfactory consequences, if it works out in practice, if it 
has practical value. Truth is revealed by i^ usefulness, _by. its 
fruits, by its practical consequences. • Value becomes tlie measure of 
truth. Truth works in the long run, and if any idea or tlieorj’- works, 
we may suppose it to be true. Satisfactory working, fulfillment of 
function, successful leading, are the marks of truth. 

Now there seems to be nothing very revolutionary or strange 
about tliis. It is reasonable to suppose that trutli in tlie long run 
will lead to good and satisfactory results; and usefulness, while it 
may not be the sole criterion of trutli, or an infallible one, still is a 
good practical test. 

But, unfortunately, the Pragmatist does not stop witli tliis whole- 
some doctrine. He goes on to say tliat workableness is not merely 
tlie test of trutli, it is the nature of truth. You and I, perhaps, took 
for granted tliat the nature of trutli is its agreement with reality 
and anytliing which agrees with reality will probably lead to satis- 
factory results in practice; so that, if it leads to such results, it is 
probably true. But the Pragmatist — that is, the extreme Pragma- 
tist — says that the usefulness of trutli is all there is to it. Trutli is 
that which works. “True ideas,” says James, “are those that we 
can assimilate, validate, corroborate and verify. False ideas are 

* James, harassed by his critics, did finally propose to leave the adjective true for the older 
notion and adopt the word truthful for tlie pragmatic one. (See The Mcatihig of Truths p. 225.) 
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those that wc cannot.” “The truth of an idea is not a stagnant 
property inherent in it. Truth happens to an idea. It becomes true, 
is made true by events. Its verity is in fact an event, a process; the 
process namely of its verifying itself, its ven-Jicalion. Its validity is 
the process of its valid-a/ion.” ^ Hence it follows that ideas and 
judgments are not true until they arc verified, and their verification 
consists in their leading to satisfactory'- consequences. If the state- 
ment is made tliat tlicrc is another planet ndthin the orbit of Mcr- 
,cury, the statement is neither true nor false, but becomes so in the 
process of verification or non-verification. 

This theory, propounded by the Pragmatist, that truth is what 
works well in practice, that it is a kind of expediency, met witli 
a storm of criticism and disapproval. It was only tire eminent char- 
acter of its proponents tliat gave it a wide hearing. Hitherto truth 
had been regarded as sometliing cherished and, in a way, sacred, as 
something definite and stable, at least as stable as the things about 
which the truth was asserted. The statement that there is another 
planet within tlic orbit of Mercury is, it was supposed, either true 
or false when it -^s'as made, depending upon tlie actual constitution of 
the solar system. Hence the pragmatic notion of truth as something 
that happens to a judgment in the course of its verification came as a 
kind of shock to students of philosophy. This extreme form of the 
theory has been difficult to defend, and it has been modified in many 
ways by later writers of the school.- It seems possible to maintain 
it only on the basis of a subjecti\dst philosophy. When it is still 
maintained, it is evident that the word /rn/h is used in a sense differ- 
ent from its generally accepted meaning. 

Pragmatists are very fond of speaking of the trutli of ideas, rather 
than of judgments, and, since ideas in pragmatic philosophy are 
merely “plans of action,” just what do they mean when they say 
that they are true? A plan of action might be a good plan or a bad 
plan, but we should hardly speak of it as true or false. If a town 


* William James, J^ragmafjsm, p. 201. 

® A useful summary and criticism of the pragmatic theory of truth may be foimd in D. C. 
Madntosh’s T//c Prohlcm of Kncrwledgc, pp. 401-37. No one interested in this discussion should 
fail to read the book, What Is Pragmatism? by James Bissett Pratt, especially lectures n and iii. 
Compare also the keen criticism of James’ theory of truth by G. E. Moore in his book, Philosoph- 
ical Studies^ chap. iii. 
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were threatened by a flood and someone proposed a plan of action, 
his fellow townsmen would not ask whether the plan is a true one, 
but whether it is a good one or z, feasible one. 

So it all seems to come to this; If the Pragmatists mean that satis- 
factory working is a test or criterion of truth, the view is as whole- 
some as it is old and innocent.^ If they mean that ideas or judg- 
ments as plans of action are true because of leading to satisfactory 
consequences — that is. And their truth in the satisfactory conse- 
quences — they are using the word true where other people would 
use the word good ; and a lot of trouble and misunderstanding would 
have been avoided if the Pragmatist had used the word good or in- 
vented some other word expressing value. The test of truth is one 
thing; the structure or nature of truth is quite anotlier. 

The whole controversy is coming now to have only an historical 
significance, since later pragmatic writers seem to recognize, though 
perhaps guardedly, the validit)'^ of the correspondence theory, at 
least within limits.® What the Pragmatists were alarmed at was the 
absolutist doctrine of a body of unchanging truth laid up, so to 
speak, in the heavens. Possibly now Pragmatists and others could 
agree that individual perceptions and judgments are true when they 
are adapted to the facts of the environment,^ emphasizing as Schiller 
does that the reality which philosophy seeks is a selected reality. 
God, matter, purpose, and such concepts are the selected portions of 
reality which philosophy considers best worth knomng.'’ 

* Of course, satisfactory working is not even an infallible test. Take again the case of Johnny 
and his mother, Johnny goes in swimming and derives satisfaction from the adventure. 
On returning home Johnny’s mother asks him if he has been in swimming, and he says ‘'No,’’ and 
offers a wholly plausible and satisfactory explanation of his absence. Johnny’s mother un- 
reservedly accepts this explanation and gets great satisfaction from the supposed veracity of her 
offspring. Johnny’s companions in the adventure, who know the whole situation, derive much 
satisfaction from it all. Johnny’s bath resulted in very satisfactory hygienic conditions, and on 
Saturday night Johnn3^’s mother, after an examination of Johnny’s arms and legs,, derives an 
increased satisfaction from Johnny’s increasingly clcanlj' habits. Hcncc, if truth is that which 
leads to satisfactory results, Johnny’s statement that he did not go in swimming must liave been 
true. And if, to escape this difricult3^ the Pragmatist adds that the statement is true “in so far 
forth,” then the whole thing reduces to the truistic result that satisfactory working is a help in the 
discovery of truth. 

An illustration of this kind is of course a parody on the pragmatic doctrine of truth and is only 
justified in silencing those who have attempted to make emotional satisfaction rather than 
logical satisfaction the test of truth. 

® Compare Murray’s Pragmatism^ pp. 45, 46. 

3 Compare the dear artide by Montague in Jour, of P////., Psych., and ScLMeth., vol. vi, pp. 
233-38. 

4 Compare F, C, S. Schiller, Uimanism, chap. iii. 
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The permanent contributions of Pragmatism 

It is a little difficult as yet to estimate the actual contributions to 
philosophy of this new movement. It has certainly done good 
service in again calling philosophy down from tlie heavens to the 
hearths and homes of men. Philosophy hitherto had been very 
much an avocation of a few select “highbrows,” who frequented 
college and university classrooms, distant from the practical inter- 
ests of common men. The recent widespread revival of interest in 
philosophy has been parti}’- due to the work of the Pragmatists. 
People who shivered at the very name of philosophy, confusing it 
with the Hegelian dialectic or the Roycean Absolute, now began to 
study Pragmatism, and entering through this gate, found philosophy 
interesting and helpful. If we are shocked at the extravagances and 
paradoxes of the Pragmatists, it is well to remember tliat nothing 
but a jolt like this would have brought philosophy down to eartli. 

Particularly was the theory of knowledge a dark and forbidding 
field for any but the elect. The very word epistemology suggested 
something quite awful. Dewey, by showing that all those different 
and difficult things like concepts, ideas, syllogisms, thought, and 
imagination, are merely practical instruments for solving the prob- 
lems and perplexities of life, and are quite naturally evolved as new 
powers which animal organisms develop when new conditions arise, 
has brought the whole subject within the comprehension of practical- 
minded men. The genetic treatment of knowledge has thro-wn 
much light upon this difficult chapter in philosophy. Much of the 
mystery has been removed from a long list of psychological terms, 
such as thought, intellect, reflection, imagination, mind, and 
consciousness, fitting them into the general evolutionary scheme. 
Pragmatism has become a live branch of philosophy because it 
emphasizes the things which everybody is interested in now — 
evolution, growth, will, purpose, initiative, practical results, human 
hopes and desires, human progress. It was fully time for a reaction 
against the excessive intellectualism of preceding systems, and Prag- 
matism represents this reaction in its extreme form. 

Another fine thing which the Pragmatists have done is to call our 
attention to the creative power of the human mind, or creative intel- 
ligence. It has been a revelation to many that a philosophical sys- 
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tern which is at once strongly evolutionary and naturalistic may still 
speak of the creative mind, of new ethical and social ideals, of moral 
and social progress. People had thought of naturalism and evolu- 
tion as associated with materialism, determinism, and fatalism, as 
though man were helpless in the face of mechanical forces, as though 
he were a puppet awaiting his fate at the hands of the physical forces 
of the Universe. Pragmatism teaches that the world is in the 
making and you and I are making it, and that there is no limit to 
our effective agency. Even moral laws change and may be much 
improved. 

What has been called Essential Pragmatism seems to me to be a 
genuine philosophy of life. In its early enthusiasms, however, it 
was beguiled into extreme positions,^ and so plxmged us into hair- 
splitting dialectic which would put the old Schoolmen to shame. 
As examples of such positions may be mentioned, first, the extreme 
pragmatic doctrine of truth, with the unhappy dialectical entangle- 
ments which followed; and, second, the identification of experience 
with reality. 

But something is lacking 

What seems to be lacking in Pragmatism is a high idealism. 
There is too great an emphasis upon the striving and not enough 
upon the goal. The pragmatic world' view seems confined to that 
particular part of reality which begins with the organism already in 
possession of certain unexplained interests and desires, and is con- 
cerned only with the means of satisfying these desires. Thought 
becomes a mere tool for satisfying our vital demands without a 
sufficient examination of the demands themselves. The Pragma- 
tists have frequently resented, and perhaps with much justice, the 
imputation that they hold a narrow utilitarian view of life; and 
Dewey speaks of the “intrinsic, aesthetic, and immediate value of 
thought and of science,” and of the joy and dignity of life which in- 
telligence adds."' But intelligence is never really considered as a 
goal, but only as a guide. What it is a guide to, no Pragmatist seems 

* James, himself, to whom Pragmatism owes almost its very life, was one of the worst ofTendera 
in this respect. 

^ See his article on the ** Development of American Pragmatism,’’ in the Rcviie dc Mtiaphysigiic 
ct de Morakt October, 1922. Manuscript translation by Herbert W. Schneider. 
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to know. Wc are c.\liortcd to have faitli in intelligence as the 
sa^^or of men; but what we are to be saved from, or what we are to 
be saved for, is not made clear. 

Is the empiricism of Pragmatism, after all, deep enough? Do 
not men instinctively strive toward a goal rather than search for 
some instrument for increasing their satisfactions? Pragmatism 
boasts of being fundamentally teleological, of always turning toward 
the future, and yet the end is never clearly defined. 

The Pragmatists in reacting from the old inlcllectualism, which 
looked upon the intellect as an oracle, have come to regard it as a 
mere tool or contrivance, in which the will is nothing but a will-to- 
live, not actuated by any lofty purpose or pursuing any sublime 
ideal, but tinkering vath its cn\aronment in order to find some way 
through, endlessly trying experiments to sec if some satisfaction 
might happen, and always retreating if vital needs arc not enhanced. 
This may all be true, but it certainly is not the ivay if feds to he a man, 
and it certainly is not the notion of the human spirit that has been 
handed do^TO to us by our fathers — even in this utilitarian Amer- 
ica. Dewey, to be sure, speaks about social welfare as the end and 
aim of philosophy, but somewhat vaguely and obscurely. One 
gets the impression that it is just the satisfaction of biological 
needs which constitutes social welfare. And, indeed, it docs not 
seem to me that philosophy exists for the sake of social welfare. 
Philosophy and science, religion and art, are themselves ends to be 
attained in any perfect society. 

There is certainly some justification for Windclband’s severe 
criticism of Pragmatism, when he says that it is “a grotesque con- 
fusion of means and ends.” “It represents a victory of noetic in- 
dividualism which, in the decay of our intellectual culture, would re- 
lease the elementary force of the wiU and let it pour itself over the 
realm of pure thought. It calls into question one of the greatest 
achievements of civilization, the purity of the will to truth.” ^ 

The great things of the world have been done by men who were 
inspired by great ideals, ideals of justice, righteousness, beauty, and 
truth. These lofty ideals are not something to be made and then 

* Wilhelm Windelband, An Xntrodnclion to Philosophy, Translated by Joseph McCabe (T. 
Tisher TJnwin), p. 175. 
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tested by their satisfactoriness; they are something to be attained. 
Beauty which exists just to be appreciated^ truth which exists just to 
be contemplated, laws of nature which just have to be discovered and 
wondered at, ideals which just have to be aspired to — all these great 
things would seem to have no place in pragmatic philosophy, which 
is too subjective. Something eternal must draw us on. 
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Part V 

THE HIGHER VALUES OF LIFE 




CHAPTER XXVI 
THE IDEA OF GOD 


No DOUBT every writer upon the God problem approaches the sub- 
ject with diffidence and hesitation. Apart from the purely philo- 
sophical difficulties of the problem there is so much divergence of 
opinion and such great confusion as to the meaning of the word 
God that the diffidence and hesitation can weU be appreciated. 
In dealing with this problem we shall endeavor to avoid dogmatism 
or reliance upon authorities in our effort to determine what we 
can reasonably understand God to be and to ascertain what reasons 
there are for faith in his existence. Philosophy being an intellectual 
enterprise, we cannot surrender ourselves to emotional or wishful 
thinking, even though we deal with such a time-honored and lofty 
theme as the one in hand. 

There has been a slow and gradual evolution of the idea of God 
from the very crudest notions of primitive man to the larger and 
truer conceptions of the present. One thing which makes this subject 
very difficult for us is that somewhat the same evolution of the God 
idea takes place in the mind of the individual that has taken place 
in the history of mankind. As we outgre our childish notions, a 
period of readjustment is necessary, which is often the occasion of 
perplexity and even of scepticism. Notwithstanding all these diffi- 
culties, there are certain things to be said in this chapter which 
should bring to the student of philosophy some assurance and com- 
fort. We recall Francis Bacon’s saying that it is a liitle philosophy 
which leads to atheism. 

Methods of approach 

There are several methods of approach to the God problem, 
many of them qmte beyond the compass of an introductory book 
on philosophy. The subject may be approached from the standpoint 
of one’s own indi\ddual religious experience. It may be approached 
from the standpoint of religious faith in the teachings of the church 
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or religious authority. It may be approached from the standpoint 
of profound philosophical reflection. 

In a short introductory chapter such as this the God problem 
cannot be studied in any of these ambitious ways; but it may be 
stated, the terms may be defined, and some of the older and some 
of the more recent views may be given. Oftentimes we are more 
interested to know what the great men of the world, the philosophers 
and the poets and the scientists, have thought and said about God 
than we are in tracing through a subtle argument to prove or dis- 
prove his existence. And we are all anxious to know whether the 
methods and results of science, in which we have such unbounded 
trust, have any bearing on the subject, and if so what this bearing 
is. Perhaps the most important thing of all is to find out just what 
we mean, or ought to mean, by the word God. 

Authority has been so much abused in the history of religion that 
we have come to rebel against this method of instruction; yet after 
all for most of us authority counts more than argument, especially 
if it is the authority of our own particular saints, be they religious 
teachers, philosophers, poets, scientists, or men of affairs. For in- 
stance, it is to many interesting and perhaps convincing to loiow 
that Lord Arthur J. Balfour, formerly English Premier, among his 
other philosophical works wrote a book called Theism and Euma7i- 
ism in which he based the necessity for God upon three spheres of 
human thought and action, namely, ethics, aesthetics, and the prin- 
ciples of knowledge. Others find their faith in God strengthened 
when they recall that Browning, in his earliest long poem written 
at the age of twenty-one, exclaimed, “ Sun-treader, I believe in God 
and truth and love,” and that then, after a long life rich in human 
experience, he wrote in his “ Francis Furini ” : 

Though Master keep aloof, 

Signs of his presence multiply from roof 
To basement of the building! 

Others, again, like to trace the God idea through the history of 
races from the earliest primitive tribes to our present civilized 
peoples, or to follow it in the history of philosophy from Plato 
and Aristotle to Josiah Royce or William James. This insurgence 
of the God idea in almost every philosophy, ancient or modem. 
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and this saturation, so to speak, of popular as well as religious 
thought with God stimulate our interest and curiosity in this 
problem. We long to have it made clearer, and to learn of the 
attitude toward it of our modem scientific and philosophical 
thinkers. 

Definition of ienns 

The prominence of the idea of God in the history of thought is 
shown by the richness of the vocabular}\ We should become 
acquainted withjthe exact meaning of some of the most important 
terms. Theism, from the Greek word for God, is the term applied 
to the common b elief in God as a personal, spiritual being, with 
whom it is possible to com e int o intimate relations. Deism, ~ixom 
the Latin dciis, is a term applied to the beliefs of a school of 
eighteenth-century thinkers who a ccepted the e.xistence of God as 
creator and lawgiver, but who distrusted the personal relationship 
and who denied the pos sibility of miracles. Eantheisin ,-hom two 
Greek words meaning all and God, is the do ctrine 
and all is God ; God is identical with Nature or ^ 

Polytheism m eans any system of religion or doctrine that recognizes 
a number of gods or many gods; Monotheism is a system insist- 
ing that there is only one God, Atheism i s the name applied to 
a c onsistent attempt to deny or disprove the existence of God . 
Atheism in modern thought has largely given place to the more 
modest doctrine of agnosticism. Agnosticism t eaches that human 
knowledge by its very nature is limited, and.attempts to describe 
the kin d of limitation it finds characteristic of our knowledge . In 
any case it finds knowledge of ultimate reality impossible, and there- 
fore, of course, knowledge of God impossible. 

Philosophy, however, although it may not be able to penetrate 
very far into the mystery of God, must not shrink from the attempt. 
It can at least investigate the meaning of God in human experience, 
and it can ask whether the belief in such a being is consistent with 
the science and philosophy of the present day, and whether it 
answers to any actual need in our experience. 

In his famous Critique of Pure Reason, Kant reduced the many 
proofs for the existence of God to three — the cosmological, the 


t hat God is all 
?ith the worldl 
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lelcoloGica l. and the ontolog ical- The cosmological proof rests on 
the notion that there must have been a J i rst cause.; there is a final 
ground for the existence of this world. The argument is useless, 
however, because the same problem then attaches to the “first” 
cause. \^diat brought this into being? If nothing brought it into 
being, it always was; but this hypothesis helps little because we 
could equally well assume that the world itself always was, and thus 
would not have to assume a first cause or God to account for it. The 
teleological argument is very similar to the cosmological. The 
w orld seems cverj^nvhere to reveal a ratio na Lordcring and_a benev- 
olent design , which certainly points to the fact th at there must be a, 
divine architect or desig ner of the world. This argument is often 
challenged on the basis that the Universe is not benevolent, and if 
this argument is sound, God is an evil king. But both of these 
arguments rest on the ontological argument, which asserts simply 
that God is a being whose very nature implies existence . God is 
said to be most perfec t, most real, and thus must exist , othenvise he 
would be neither of these. There are many objections to this 
argument, the most obvious of which is the fact that by calling God 
most real or most perfect we have merely declared his existence and 
not proven it. The teleological and cosmological arguments rest on 
the assumption that there is a being which exists through its ovm 
necessity or nature, but Kant holds that this assumption is fraught 
with difficulties which render a rational demonstration of God’s 
existence impossible. Wliile Kant thus rejects the validity of 
these “rational” proofs of God’s existence, in his Practical Reason 
he establishes it again on moral grounds. 

This mode of procedure, however, is somewhat antiquated. The 
more hopeful task is that of determining the meaning of the God 
idea and inquiring whether in the outer world of science or tlie inner 
world of experience there is anything which calls for or answers to 
this meaning. This is our task in the present chapter. 

God in human experience 

What, then, does the word God mean to us. At the very first, 
when we begin to reflect carefully about this subject, we see that we 
must distinguish between the way we image or visualize God or 
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think about him in our everyday thoupht . and tlie meaning which 
we attach to the word, when we reflect seriously about him. In- 
fluenced by paintings which we have seen in childhood, or by the 
vivid imagery of I^Iilton’s Paradise Lost, we think nf God in human 
fonii, magnified, perhaps, and glorified, but having human at- 
tributes both of body and mind . AnihrofjomoriJhism is the technical 
term which describes this common tendency to give to God the form 
of man. Xenophanes, an early Greek philosopher-poet, bitterly 
complained that human beings think of the gods in human form. 
Modem critics have also ridiculed the anthropomorphic habit, not, 
perhaps, always realizing that those ivho practice it do not take it 
too seriously; for when asked, first, what tliey mean by the word 
God, and, second, how tliey think of him, tlic results in the two cases 
are found to be quite different. The criticism also has been made 
that in referring to God we use the pronouns He and Him, with the 
implication that God is masculine. Evidently this, too, should not 
be taken too seriously. We have no pronoun which can be apph'ed 
to a person who is neither masculine nor feminine, and he and him 
are of course used generically in this case. The Christian Scientists 
speak graciously of the Father-hlother God. 

What most people mean when they use the word God is a super - 
n aiural bein g, spoken of as a Spirit, who is righteous and supremel y 
powerful , who has a certain control over our destiny, and wit h 
wh om we may come into friendly r elati ons, if our own character and 
a ttitude are rig ht. They regard him, perhaps, also as the creator of 
the world, and as moral lawgiver and judge, and believe that he is 
everywhere present i n the world as an indwelling presence. 

An analysis of this or any current conception shows that the God 
i dea resolves itself into the idealization of certain fundamental and 
characteristic values which have ranked high in human experience , 
particularly power, righteousness, love, justice, and personality. 
These are the things which appeal to us as of supreme worth, and 
God is the embodiment or personification of these ideals. In our 
own lives, which have from the beginning been social, we have ex- 
perienced the joy of power when we ourselves exercise it, and the 
fear of it when exercised by others. As for righteousness, it has 
been the very condition of all social life; only by its practice can 
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men live together in social groups. Love is equally fundamental in 
human intercourse, not only in the family, but in the form of co- 
operation in the community; while justice, which is the adequate ad- 
justment of rewards and punishments to conduct, answers to a deep 
inner demand of the heart. 

But we live not only in a social world; we live in the presence of 
objective nature. We are its product, its children, perhaps its 
puppets. God, then, is that mysterious and unknown Power, fear- 
ful yet friendly, which manifests itself in the productive power ok 
nature, in life and death, in the raging storm, in the vast ocean, in 
the deadly flash of lightning, in the beneficent life-gi\dng sunshine, 
in the timely rain. God is fearful, yet friendly. He made the 
world and made us. He demands righteousness and justice; yet ul- 
timately he has a kindly attitude toward man, responding to his 
prayers. It is no doubt due to our efforts to give expression to 
these i deal excellences that it has been customary to give God such 
attributes as Absolute, Eternal, Infinite, Omnipotent, Omniscient, 
and Omnipresent. These terms, formerly much used, may be re- 
garded as so many superlatives by means of which we attribute to 
God power, knowledge, and presence very great. 

But while these two ideas of God, as. the personification of all 
ideal excellences a nd the embodiment of- natural forces , have pre- 
dominated in religious thought,^they do not quite express the whole 
meaning. God, to many, perhaps to finer souls like that of Emer- 
son, is the Over-Soul, “the wise silence, the universal beauty, the 
Eternal One,” while to Wordsworth he is “a presence that disturbs 
me with the joy of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime of' something 
far more deeply interfused, whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns, and the round ocean and the living air, and the blue sky, and 
in the mind of man; a motion and a spirit that impels all thinking 
things, all objects of all thought, and rolls through all things.” 
Wordsworth, therefore, needs no proofs of God, for he is fell, and 
felt as a presence, a presence disturbing, yet disturbing with the joy 
of elevated thoughts. 

The Mystics o f all ages have in a similar way felt and experienced 
Qod rather than though t or reasoned about him, and felt him as life 
or love or infinitude. 
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William James and the divine iMORE 

Thus far, then, in this chapter we have learned nothing definite at 
all as to whether God exists or not. We have merelj' noticed some- 
thing of the importance of the problem in the historj’- of human 
thought, and we have seen in general what the meaning of the God 
idea is t o common peopl e, to the poet and to the mysti c. Let us now 
try to learn something of the attitude of science toward the subject 
and the attitude of philosophers of the present day. James’ 
method of approach to the problem may be our first concern. It 
is in the concluding chapter of his remarkable book. The Varieties of 
Religions Experience, and in his essays, “ Is Life Worth Living? ” and 
“Reflex Action and Theism,” the last two found in his book. The 
Will to Believe, that James gives us his most significant thoughts 
about God and ultimate spiritual reality. 

James does. not proceed by the old method of displaying grounds 
for one’s belief. Rather he reminds each of us of our own e.xperience 
of God. Dr. Cabot in his book. What Men Live By, says the four 
things we live by are work and play and love and worship. So 
James shows us by the pragmatic method that God is what we live 
by. In many ol our experiences, w'e seem to touch another dimen- 
sion of existence than the sensible and merely “understandable” 
world. Call it the m ystic al or the supernatural or the unseen world , 
as we may, or merely some kind of extension of our subconscious 
mind, nevertheless we feel a real connection with it, we get real 
power from it, and in it find the source of our ideal impulses. This 
strong feeling, or even co nviction, which so many of us have th at 
t his natural world, this worid^f wind and water, is not the whole of. 
rea lity; but that it is, so to speak, soaking in or is bathed in another 
or der or another kind of reality to which we may give the name 
s firilnal or ideal, seems, so James thinks, to be pragmatically veri- 
fied by its results. 


The notion that this physical world of wind and water, where the sun 
rises and the moon sets, is absolutely and ultimately the divinely 
aimed-at and established thing, is one which we find onty in very early 
religions, such as that of the most primitive Jews. It is this natural 
religion (primitive still, in spite of the fact that poets and men of science 
whose good-will exceeds their perspicacity keep publishing it in new 
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editions tuned lo our contemporary ears) that, as I said a while ago, 
has suffered definitive bankruptcy in the opinion of a circle of persons, 
among whom I must count myself, and who are growing more numer- 
ous every day. For such persons the physical order of nature, taken 
simply as science knows it, cannot be held to reveal any one harmonious 
spiritual intent. It is mere weather, as Chauncey Wright called it, 
doing and undoing without end. 

Whatever else be certain, this at least is certain — that the world of 
our present natural knowledge is enveloped in a larger world of some 
sort of whose residual properties we at present can form no positive 
idea. 

That the world of physics is probably not absolute, all the converg- 
ing multitude of arguments that make in favor of idealism tend to 
prove; and that our whole physical life may lie soaking in a spiritual 
atmosphere, a dimension of being that we at present have no organ for 
apprehending, is vividly suggested to us by the analogy of the life of 
our domestic animals.^ 

Call it, if you please, just “a stream of ideal tendency,” but unless 
there is such a stream, it is difficult to account' for the sources of all 
those ideals which make life worth living. That we live by these 
ideals is strictly true. In our experiences we distinguish a lower and 
a higher part of ourselves and we feel that this higher part is in some 
way continuous with more of the same quality. This divine 
MORE is exterior to us, and yet we are in some way connected ■with 
it, in some kind of harmony with it, and upon this harmony our 
peace and security rest. “The visible world is part of a more spirit- 
ual universe from which it draws its chief significance,” and to t he 
spiritual world we give the name God . 

If, now, it be replied that all this is mystical and points only to sub- 
jective and abnormal experiences of, indi-viduals and will not stand 
the test of science, James proposes this remarkable test: “So 
long as we deal with the cosmic and general, we deal only with the 
symbols of reality, but as soon as we deal with private and personal 
phenomena as such, we deal with realities in the completest sense of 
the terms.” If this strikes any of us as reversing the true order, we 
must remember that the concepts which science uses and which 

* William James, The Will to\Beliete (Longmans, Green and Company), pp. 52, 54, 57, in the 
essay “Is Life Worth Living?'* 
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seem so real to us — such, for instance, as matter, energy, ether, 
atom — are onty symbols of reality ^Yhich are useful in explaming 
the facts of experience. 

God in the science and philosophy of the present 

Now, this picture which Tames gives us of a world of spiritua l 
i: gality beneath or beyond this physical order, a world which, indeed , 
. gives to the physical worid its significance nnd vnliia, no doubt 
seems to us very beautiful and perhaps true . But to many of us it 
■will seem rather poetic and perhaps too religious, lacking scientifi c 
support, and we shall probably demand a firmer and more definite 
basis for our belief in God . We would like to. knov/ the a ttitude 
of present-day science toward ihe Gnrl idpn., ard the attitude of our 
modern hard-headed and “tough-minded” realistic philosophers. 
We know, of course, that the i dealistic philosophers and the et h ica l 
philosophers and the theologians have less difTiculty •with th e 
prob lem of G od, We know tliat Plato with his Idea of the Good-, 
Aristotle \vith his Prime Mover -, the Stoics with their Providence -, the 
neo-Platonists with their Ineffable One’, the Hebrews with their 
JahveJi, th e riehieons laiveivc r: the Christians with their Christ, the be- 
loved Redeemer-, the Churchmen with their God, Ihe Creator-, Spinoza 
with his one Substance , God, and two attributes, mind and matter-, 
Berkeley with his Father of Spirits : Kant with his Moral law and God 
its sanction-, Hegel with his Absolute Idea -, Eucken witli his Spiritual 
Life-, Herbert Spencer with his Infinite and Eternal Energy -, ^ Brad- 
ley and Royce with their Absolute E xperience — that all these find 
God as the very ground or substance of the world . But we are not 
quite sure how far we can trust all these men. Our faitli in them is 
great, but it weakens if we mistrust that their -views are not found in 
agreement with the science of the present day, for our faith in this is 
still greater. 

, A few pages above we spoke of what God means in human experi- 
ence — the personification of all our superlative excellences, the 

* *^But one truth must grow ever clearer — the truth that there is an Inscrutable Existence 
everywhere manifested, to which he [the man of science] can neither find nor conceive either 
beginning or end. Amid the mysteries which become the more mysterious the more they are 
thought about, there will remain the one absolute certainty, that he is ever in presence of an In- 
finite and Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed.** — Herbert Spencer, Principles oj 
Sociology (D. Appleton and Company), vol. ni, p, i?.*;. 
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embodiment of the primeval powers of Nature, the not-ourselves 
which makes for righteousness, the Over-Soul, and the divine 
MORE, Here we are on solid ground; this is what God does really 
mean to us, but what we want to know is whether this God exists. 

Well, anyway, we have discovered one ground for believing in 
God’s existence in James’ striking test, when he shows that in 
physical science when we deal with matter, motion, and energy, we are 
dealing with certain symbols which are useful in interpreting the facts 
of outer experience, while in the case of our private and personal phe- 
nomena as such we are dealing with realities in the strictest sense. 

Would it be possibl e, however, t n fnrrrmlfLtp some conception of 
God which would be in complete harmony with present-day science 
and philosophy and at the same time express what God actually. 
means in human experience? President Eliot attempted such a 
formulation as follows: God is an “ omnipresent eternal energ y, in- 
fo pning and inspiring the whole creation at every’’ instant of time 
q nd throughout the infinite space. ” The word “ energy ” fulfills our 
desire to ascribe poiuer to God, the word “informing” expresses his 
moulding and creating activity, while the word “inspiring” suggests 
that God is the source of values. 

Could these ideas be expanded and made explicit in the following 
formula? 

God is the soul of the world, an indwelling spiritual presence, a 
creative, organizing and perfecting power, the source of our moral, 
religious, and aesthetic ideals. 

This, perhaps, is nearly what God means to us — a spiritual 
presence, a creative power, an exponent of righteousness, beauty; and 
love. Do science and philosophy confirm us in the hope that such a 
being really exists? 

In the preceding chapters, as we have been studying the nature of 
life and its evolution, we have seen t hat it is necessary to assum e 
^me creative agency at every stage of the evolutionary movement , 
n^ only in the original organization of atoms into molecules and of 
molecules into hving cel ls, but also of living cells into higher and 
higher forms ^of hfe — all the way up to man. Evolution is a 
creative process and implies some organizing, integrating, and per- 
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fccting agency. It has even been suggested that there is a present- 
day creation of matter from simpler elements, and the constant 
creation of Ufe at the organic level. 

It would seem, if we would speak of elemental things, that the di- 
rection and co-ordination of energies is as elemental as the energies 
themselves. In the s cientific thought of the dav the energy concep t 
is ver y_ fundament al. Matter itself may be reducible to cnerg)\ 
But the energj’’ concept itself is full of difficulties and uncertainties. 
It is a sjnnbol, useful in science, standing for whatever it is that 
effects changes and does work. Its e.xpressions are quantitative 
rather than qualitative, and i f we ask what cnertn- really is, physica l 
science cannot tell us . The hvp o<be‘^i‘^ <linf thnt -mvsterinus thing 
^yhich we call energy’’ is something psychical, something like mind. 
has, as we have learned in a previous chapter, been a favorite one in 
philosophy and has often been proposed by physicists themselve s. 
Such an hypotliesis as this would give us an idealistic view of the 
world, redu cing the whole “physical” Universe to “mind-energy ” 

— and this mind-en erg y w^ould be God . This view seems to har- 
monize science and religion .and has, of course, been held in many 
of our great systems of pliilosophy. 

Lofty and inspiring as this world \dew is, the tendency is some- 
what away from it now. This is not what God means to us in 
actual human discourse. ‘“God,”’ says James, “in the religious 
life of ordinary men, is the name not of the whole of things, heaven 
forbid, but only of the ideal tendency in things, believed in as a 
superhuman person who calls us to co-operate in his purposes, and 
who furthers ours if they are worthy.” ^ However fundamental 
the energy concept may seem to us, there are other concepts which 
are equally profound. There is something in the Universe perhaps 
more elemental than either energy or matter, namely, the direction 
of energ)^ Just as in psychology we have learned that there is 
something more elemental than sensation, perception, and thought 

— namely, impulse, the conative tendencies, hunger, and craving; 
and just as in biology we have suspected that deeper than organic 
life itself there is some elemental struggle for life, so in the whole 
world there may be some original impulse which is making for order 

* William James, A Pluralistic Universe (Longmans, Green and Company), p. 124. 
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and structure and life and mind — perhaps for righteousness. These 
are tlie eternal values. God, therefore, is not energy, but creatiw 
activit y, and not merely creati ve activity, but ‘‘ideal tendency. ” 

The human mind is so constituted that it must believe in progress. 
Progress of some kind there must be, if it signifies only those orderly 
changes toward greater complexity and higher organization which 
go by the name of evolution. But there is evidence that evolution 
in the broader sense means more than this. It means, according to 
Edwin Grant Conklin,^ not merely orderly and progressive change, 
but progression toward increased co-operation and specialization. 
It means, according to William Patten,^ that there is a common 
creative agency, a progressiv e, creative, c onstructive process, look - 
ing always t^ard co-operation and mutual service. Deeper down 
in the roots of the evolutionary movement than the ruthless struggle 
for existence, there is another power at work, whose aim is con- 
structive, altruistic, and benevolent. 

We seem justified, therefore, in saying that there is in the world 
some fundamental agenc}?-, whose work is that of an integrating . 
organizing, perfecting power — a power that works for wholeness, 
for unity, for individuality, perhaps for co-operation and righteous- 
ness. Underneath all our over-beliefs “rests the basic fact that 
God exi sts — that there is an Ideal working itself out in the historic 
process, a great Power irresistibly drawing us on to some far-off and 
unknown goal, and demanding our entire allegiance.” ^ 

God as the source of ideals 

Finally, have we any grounds for believing that G od is the s ource 
of our moral , r eligious, and aesthetic ideals? Well, t hese ideals exist ’ 
in man , a nd man is a part of the world . Some source of these ideals 
there must be. History seems to be a process of the realization of 
ideals. Although present social, political, and economic conditions 
are probably better than they ever were in the past, they seem very 
imperfect to us, and we are dissatisfied with them. Our ideals are 
always above our practice. We complain about the social injustice 

^ See his book. The Direction of Enman Evohilion. 

® See his book, The Grand Strategy of Evolution* 

3 Durant Drake, Problems of Religiont p, 147. 
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of our present social order and are maldng great and successful 
efforts to correct it. Yet, as we look back, we see no age so ad- 
vanced in this respect as our own. In the days of slavery, we en- 
visaged freedom and won it. In the days of economic slavery, we 
en\asaged economic freedom and arc winning it. Through this 
vision of ideals and the struggle to realize them,, we have gained the 
emancipation of our women from an absurd position of inequality; 
we have asserted the right of our children to be freed from labor and 
to have the pri\nlege of education. We have protested against au- 
tocracy and affirmed the principles of democrac}’-; and now we are 
hoping to abolish war and devise some system of international co- 
operation. Any reader can multiply at will illustrations of the 
progress of humanity in the realization of ideals. 

But whence come these ideals? Do we create them as we go 
along? If so, evolution is again creative,, a nd creative of values, 
moral and aesthetic, than which we can conceive of nothing higher. 
If science permits such an interpretation of the world process, surely 
religion should be satisfied, for a creative energy such as this meets 
our conception of the dhnne. 

But are the values, on the other hand, not created as we go along, 
but eternal tj^es, patterns, verities, realities, essences? Is there a 
system of ideal values, in which our ideals “subsist,” using the 
language of recent writers? There is a perennial appeal in the 
ancient Platonic teaching. We may think of these ideal values as 
not only real, but as possessing agency or efficiency, “an efficiency 
which would seem to be confirmed by the fact tliat human beings 
are actiiaied by ideals iliat have never yci received concrete existential 
form. For who would be so rash as to maintain, e.g., that any 
society of men has ever yet attained the ideal of an organization in 
which perfect justice is rendered to all? Yet who among thinking 
men denies that this ideal is something to struggle and to strive for? 
And upon whom does the efficiency of this ideal not fall with com- 
pelling force?” ^ 

It would seem, therefore, that the conception of God as the soul 
of the world, an immanent spiritual power, a creative and perfecting 
agency, the source of our ideal values, may give us a helpful notion 

* E. G. Spaulding, The New Ralionalism (Henry Holt and Company), pp. S16-17. 
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of God, which shall be consistent both with science and philosophy 
and with the meaning of the word God in common speech. 

“If we believe in something, in anything, which gives great worth 
to human life, something bigger than our personal ambitions and 
passions, something that can lift us out of ourselves and give our 
little lives a deeper meaning and value, then, in the widest sense, we 
may be said to have a God.” ^ 

The spirit that denies 

Our modern world has placed great emphasis upon the energy con- 
cept. We are living just now in the biological age, and the ideas of 
activity, growth, struggle, development, achievement, have become 
almost an obsession. We want to control everything and to govern. 
We want forever to create something new, and we judge of the value 
of anything by what it can accomplish. Efficiency is the idol of the 
age, and the God we believe in is an efficient God. The ancient Greeks 
looked at all this differently. They thought that the world of higher 
realities was not one to be made or achieved, but one to be con- 
templated, appropriated, and enjoyed. They looked up to the 
things that be, not forward to the things that are to be made, and 
they looked up with wonder, admiration, and even worship, desiring 
not to conquer, but to understand and enjoy There is something 
about this older Greek notion of limits which commends itself to us. 
Our modern gospel of efficiency has been quite disappointing in its 
results. The twentieth century sees threatening clouds of doubt 
rising to trouble us. Our doctrine of an efficient God, does not now 
seem quite adequate. We feel more like emphasizing other divine 
attributes — not God’s infinity, omniscience, and omnipotence asjn 
former times, but rather the ideal values which after all constitute 
God’s chief meaning to us; and we are beginning to see that the ideal 
values are not energy of the efficient t3q)e, but power of the in- 
tegrating type, and harmony and balance and unity and proportion. 
God is righteousness and God is love. Yes, possibly God is even 
“the spirit that denies.” 


^ Durant Drake, Imitation to Philosophy (Houghton Mifflin Company), p. £11 . 

^ This thought has been developed in a forceful manner by George P. Adams in his admirable 
book entitled Idealism and the Modern Age. 
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For the last fifty years, under tlie influence of Danvin and his 
doctrine of variation, struggle, and sur^•i^'al of the fittest, we have 
come to over-emphasize the affirmative, self-assertive, and seh-ex- 
pressive virtues and to prize too little the virtues of restraint and 
self-control and balance and sacrifice. It was in the form of a re- 
■action against an over-repressive age that William Blake a hundred 
and fifty years ago launched his new gospel of vitality and affirma- 
tion. It is the devil, he taught, not God, who says, “Thou shalt 
not.” Since then a host of writers have held aloft the flag of revolt 
against law and convention and authority and tradition and the 
repression of our deepest instincts and longings. The absolute 
which they worship is “the absolute affirmation of energy,” which 
until the close of the Great War dominated the world. Rousseau 
and Nietzsche and Ibsen and Bernard Shaw and Bergson and 
Browning have been the leaders in the philosophy of energy and 
affirmation. In Nietzsche, the “Yes-saycr,” it appears in its ex- 
treme form. Let us say “Yes” to our desires, to our instincts, to 
.our natural passions, to our inner needs. Let us say “Yes” to our 
longings for empire, to our Knltur. Let us say “Yes” to our 
political, economic, and commercial ambitions. Let us say “Yes” 
to our individual traits, to our budding genius, to our personality, to 
our need of self-expression. 

And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 

Is — the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin. 

But the philosophy of e.xpansion and affirmation has not turned 
out so well in practice as we had hoped. The Great War was its 
fruit, and the events since the war have still further shown its defects. 
And so we are coming to emphasize somewhat less the notion of 
efficiency and energy and somewhat more that of measure and 
reason; and I think we are beginning to understand that God is not a 
mere creator in the sense of a moving cause or an evolutionary urge, 
but rather the creator in the sense of a constructive, integrating, and 
perfecting power, the power which makes for wholeness and beauty 
and truth and righteousness — yes, also, for restraint and harmony 
and obedience and love and co-operation. The presence of such a 
power in the world helps us to understand not only the ideal tend- 
ency in things, not only the vision of ideals in the soul of man, but 
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it clarifies immensely the coming and the progress of life in nature 
and its evolution to higher and higher forms. How this agency be- 
comes effective in nature perhaps we cannot yet determine, but at 
least some difficulties might be met if we should think of it not as a 
driving force but as a drawing power. 

In connection with this chapter read: 

Invin Edman, Human Traits and Their Social Significance (Houghton 
Mifflin Company), chap. xn. 

James B. Pratt, The Religions Consciousness (The Macmillan Company), 
chap. X. 

Further references: 

Has Science Discovered God? A Symposium of Modern Scientific Opinion. 
Edward H. Cotton, Editor (Thomas Y. Crowell Company). 

WiUiam E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience (Yale Uni- 
versity Press). 

W. K. Wright, A Student’s Philosophy of Religion (The IMacmiUan Company), 
chaps. XIX, XX. 

John Elof Boodin, God (The Macmillan Company). 

Joseph Fort Newton, Editor, My Idea of God (Little, Brown and Company, 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
GOOD AND EVIL 
The new pessimism 

The ancient problem concerning the origin oi evil, and the old con- 
troversy between the pessimist and the optimist have in our day 
taken on a new and different form. There arc plenty of troubles 
now and evils enough; but for these we no longer arraign God or 
Nature, but men and institutions. Our evils now take the form of 
economic depressions, political corruption, social injustice, exces- 
sive nationalism, war and international rivalries, and social and 
individual insecurity. To find the cause of these troubles it is only 
necessary to scan the front page of any newspaper. They are, for 
the most part, such things as human greed, injustice, ignorance, 
folly, suspicion, fear, indifference, betrayal of trust, and so on 
through the long list of human weaknesses. 

In current discussion, we trouble ourselves much less about meta- 
physical questions regarding good and evil and about the place of 
evil in a theological framework. Our interests have turned to spe- 
cific kinds of evil, mostly social, political, and economic. We no 
longer ask why God created a world so full of e\dl, but why “the 
times” are not getting better. Economic depressions, political cor- 
ruption, social decadence, are the things that botlier us. The fault 
we find is not with God, who made the world, but with economic 
systems, social conditions, political institutions, and human folly 
and incapacity. We usually admit that these systems and condi- 
tions are infinitely better than they used to be — but immeasurably 
worse than they ought to be. 

The difference between the old and the new pessimism may be 
shown by the following illustration ; When America was discovered 
by white men, it offered the possibility of a kind of human paradise, 
fertile soil, vast forests of timber, rich deposits of coal, oil, gold, 
silver, iron, copper, and other metals, great navigable lakes and 
rivers, rich fisheries, convenient harbors, a varied and equable 
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climate, beautiful scenery, and protection from foreign invasion by 
wide oceans. Our founders provided a democratic form of govern- 
ment, offering both freedom and opportunity such as had not be- 
fore been conceived. To the profusion of the gifts of nature, 
modern science has added its almost miraculous technique in pre- 
paring natural products for human use, surrounding us -with com- 
forts and conveniences of every kind, rapid and luxurious trans- 
portation, instantaneous communication, pure running water, gas 
and electricity, sanitary disposal of waste, manifolding of books and 
newspapers, and so on through tiie long list of potential benefits. 

In such an environment human happiness would seem to be 
assured. It has not, however, been realized, and pessimism today 
abounds perhaps more than ever before, while the number of suicides 
yearly is greater relatively to our numbers than in the lands from 
which our fathers came seeking freedom and opportunity. This is 
because man’s happiness depends only in part upon his physical 
environment and largely upon himself and his behavior. It is 
possible for him to denude his forests, permit erosion of his soil, 
waste his coal and oil, squander his biological inheritance by the 
violation of eugenic laws, fail to presers^e the integrity of his govern- 
ment by neglecting his prhnlcges of franchise, amass great wealth 
through nature’s rich gifts and fail to pro\dde for its just distribution. 

But our distrust of man may go as much too far as in former 
times did our distrust of God. Possibly what we need is an apprecia- 
tion of the good we have and a consciousness of our own power 
to right the wrongs that exist. But a discussion of the social evils 
of the day does not belong in a book on philosophy. We must turn 
to the plulosophical and psychological problems involved. 

The problem of evil 

Anyone who writes upon the philosophy of good and evil en- 
counters a peculiar difficulty. It is because tlie sympathy of tlie 
reader is almost always with the one who speaks of the sorrows of 
the world rather than of the joys. The optimist, or even the mel- 
iorist, has at the very start a handicap. No one likes to be told 
what a good world this is. A pessimist has been defined as a man 
who has to live with an optimist. This powerful conviction- in the 
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minds of so many that tlierc is something essentially wrong with the 
world is one fact that must be reckoned with whether we will or not. 
I shall, therefore, in the pages to foUow, point out some of the 
grounds for belie^^ng that the presence of e\'il in the world — even a 
good deal of it — does not justify an}- arraignment of Nature or of 
'God. But I hope that I may present these reasons without dogma- 
tism, reserving to a later paragraph a recognition of unsolved factors 
and of the presence of certain unanswered psychological problems. 
Perhaps the pessimist will go thus far wdth me that he will see the 
force of certain arguments for a brighter world \'iev/. Meanwhile 
the query may abide with us whether our conviction of the essential 
evil of the world does not arise from the fact of the very large 
demands that we make upon life. For instance, when our ever 
mounting demands upon Government do not harmonize mth our utter 
dislike of increased taxation, w’e think that our Government is bad. 

The existence of evil is one of the older difficulties which has 
caused perple.xity to students of philosophy through all the centuries 
from the earliest times. The author of that ancient dramatic 
masterpiece called the Book of Job was perhaps the first to labor 
TOth the problem. Sophocles — he wdio “saw life steadily and saw 
it whole ” — still wondered how the gods could look do^vn com- 
placently upon so much suffering and sorrow; and later, in Persia, 
Omar gave up the riddle of explaining human sorrows and proposed 
the easier method of drownmg them in the ‘juice of the ^^ne.’ 

This is the way the difficulty is usually stated : If God created the 
world, or if he sustains, manages, or supervises it, and if God is infi- 
nitely good, how shall we explain all the pain and e\nl, aU the sin and 
sorrow and suffering, and aU the thwarted plans and disappointed 
hopes winch are evident everywhere? If he could not prevent 
them, he is not God; if he could and does not, he is not good. 

The whole argument rests upon an anthropomorphic view, as if 
God in heaven, contemplating the creation of a world, sits down to 
meditate on what kind of a world to make, and then foreseeing aU 
the sin and evil and pain and suffering and sorrow, nevertheless with 
malice aforethought issues the creative fiat. 

But the world did not come into being in any such way. Just as 
soon as we cease to think of it as a “plan ” and begin to think of it as 
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a growth, a development, a realization of values, our difficulties begin 
to disappear. It all seems different when we think of God no longer 
as a monarch, but as the power which makes for righteousness, 
perhaps working with us to overcome every obstacle to good. As 
higher and higher levels of good are successively realized, the lower 
levels become evils. In geological time, when only simple forms of 
animal life were found upon the earth, the evils of which we so bit- 
terly complain did not exist. When man arrived with his power of 
rational thought, God did not create the evils, nor did man create 
them, nor even discover them. He discovered a better way of doing 
things, whereupon the older way became an “evil.” Social organ- 
ization and co-operation, for instance, represent a better way, a new 
value; whereupon egoism and narrow individualism become evils.' 
With our widening social and economic interests, internationalism 
represents a new value, so that a selfish nationalism becomes an 
evil. In early times war served a purpose in making social groups 
strong and sturdy; now conditions have changed, and war is under 
judgment and will have to go. Sympathy and love are values of the 
highest order, as are personality, rational and voluntary choice, and 
conscience. It seems as though Nature has labored to bring them 
forth; when they were born, the older ways became evils. 

As we advance, the virtues of one age become the vices of the 
next. We get very sensitive, critical, conscientious, as new ideals 
disclose themselves. Some years ago Professor Ross wrote a book 
called Sin and Society, describing a brand-new set of sins which 
changing social conditions had brought forth, many of them 
hitherto being merely customary practices. 

This does not mean that good and evil are just relative terms. It 
seems rather that there are certain ideals to be attained, and in strug- 
gling to attain them obstacles are encountered. These obstacles are 
real, and offer real resistance to the good; they must be overcome. 

The modern point of view is different from the ancient. The 
ancients, with their contemplative attitude toward nature, simply 
saw the evil, wondered at it, and tried to explain it; we, with our 
more pragmatic minds, granting that there are still evils a plenty 
all about us, propose the task, not of explaining them, but of over- 
coming them. As one writer says: 
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I^Iodern thought takes evil, not as a given fact, i)ut as something 
which is capable of being transformed, and made to be that which we 
choose to have it be. It does not find the world good or bad. It sets 
out to mahe the world good, and it is able to do this because it has the 
source of good witliin a self who can master events.' 

'Moral evil 

It has sometimes been the fashion to catalogue the e\als of tlie 
world under three classes: first, metaphysical evils or imperfections 
in nature, such as earthquakes, cyclones, drought, and flood; second, 
physical and mental e\dls, such as pain and suffering and death; and 
tliird, moral evils, such as sin and wickedness. By enumerating 
and parading these, a pretty severe indictment may be drawn against 
Nature, or against God as creator." 

Of these three classes, moral evil is clearly the worst. We are 
amazed sometimes at the revelations of wickedness in every part of 
the w'orld: injustice and cruelt}*, greed and hate, vice and crime, 
domestic tangles and divorce, e.xploitation of labor and oppression of 
the weak, murder and theft, smuggling and bootlegging, intemper- 
ance and drunkenness, gambling and prostitution, bribery and 
adulteration, avarice and profligate spending, and unashamed and 
unrestrained revelry and frivolity. Talk about such a world being 
the best possible one, or even a good one, or even a decent one! 

Probably no philosopher now would be interested to show that 
this is the best possible world, but the mere enumeration of a list of 
sins such as these is no proof that tliis is not a good world, or even 
the best one possible. It would be still easier to enumerate a list of 
virtues; they are so obvious that they would not be interesting. A 
list of crimes always makes better reading, because they are the 
•striking exceptions to the daily life of a given time. “ Sins ” appear 
at that stage of evolution when man emerges as a moral being. 
Had the evolutionary process been stopped at that level, there 
would have been no moral evil in the world, but such a world would 
not have been as “good ’ ’ as this one. There would have been no sin, 

* Arthur Kenyon Rogers, The ReUgioits Conception of the Worldy p. 256. 

^ Such an indictment may be found, for instance, in John Stuart Mill’s Three Essays on Re~ 
ligiont pp. 28 fr., or in A. J. Balfour's Foundations of Belief t pp. 33$ 34* Bertrand Russell’s 
“A Free Man’s Worship,” in his Hysticism and Logic, chap, iii, may be found a more recent 
plaint over a “pitiless” and “hostile” world. 
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to be sure; but there would have been no moral conduct of any kind, 
only animal behavior and instinctive action. A moral order involv- 
ing conscience, freedom, rational choice and growth, seems better. 

If you or I had the task of planning a world, we should hesitate, 
after thinking it over, to plan one without pain or evil. It might 
prove to be “weary, stale, flat, arid unprofitable.” It all seems very 
different from our modern energetic, dynamic, and biological point 
of view. We are not so sure whether it would be well for us to be 
eternally happy. We assign higher value now to growth through 
conflict. If there were no evil and no temptation, there would be no 
victory over evil and no character. We place more emphasis now 
upon character than upon happiness. A race of sinless beings would 
not be perfect beings — they would be a race of innocents ; and while 
we prize innocence in children, we prize force of character in men — 
the ability to stand firmly against temptation, to overcome and 
conquer evil. With the passing of the hedonistic ethics, which 
emphasized pleasure or happiness as the end of life, the problem bf 
evil has changed. What the man of today wants is to achieve rather 
than to enjoy. He likes something of adventure and of risk, and 
perhaps even of pain, if great things may perchance be won. Even 
death may be looked upon in this way. It is reported of Charles 
Frohman, the theatrical manager, who went down with the Lusi- 
tania, that he said, as the ship was struck by the torpedo, “Why 
should we fear death? It is the most beautiful adventure in life ” ; 
a sentiment anticipated by Browning: 

And I shall thereupon 

Take rest, ere I be gone 

Once more on my adventure brave and new. 

Lucretius, at the opening of the second book of the De Rerum 
Nahira, says: 

It is sweet, when on the great sea the winds trouble its waters, to be- 
hold from land another’s deep distress; not that it is a pleasure and de- 
light that any should be afflicted, but because it is sweet to see from 
what evils you are yourself exempt. It is sweet also to look upon the 
mighty struggles of war arrayed along the plains without sharing your- 
self in the danger.’' 


* Mixnro’s translation. 
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This “safety first” motto might do for an Epicurean poet or serve 
as a prudent caution at a busy metropolitan street crossing, but as a 
rule of life it does not appeal to us. We sjanpathize more with the 
mood of James, at the close of his lecture entitled 7s Life Worllt Living? 

But the faithful fighters of this hour, or the beings that then and 
there will represent them, may then turn to the faint-hearted, who 
here declined to go on, with words like those witli which Henry IV 
greeted the tardy Crillon after a great victory had been gained: “Hang 
j'ourself, brave Crillon ! We fought at Arques, and you were not there.” 

Man is a strhdng animal. Happiness is not found in rest or in 
freedom from pain, but in the activity of his powers, especially in the 
creative activity of his highest powers, of reason, thought, invention, 
artistic creation, and humanitarian clTort. We are not impressed by 
the attitude of the man in the story who had partially recovered 
from a stroke of some kind and said to his physician: “I sleep better 
than ever before, I have a better appetite than ever before, and in 
general am happier than ever before. To be sure, I have lost my 
mind, but I don’t miss it.” The retired farmer is seldom as happy 
as he thought he was going to be in his new house in town wth its 
bathroom and library and modem conveniences. That long-dreamed- 
pf leisure is not so desirable as it had seemed in prospect. The 
old days on the farm, wth their problems to be solved and their re- 
current joys of fields ploughed and harvests gathered, have no com- 
pensations in the life of rest. There is a good homely philosophy in 
the saying that if you get done all that you set out to do, you didn’t 
^et out to do enough. 

So, finally, although we can formulate the phrase “a world with- 
out evil,” the words can have no distinct meaning. In that perfect 
and happy world in which there is no evil, pain, or sorrow, I think 
there are some things we should miss. We should miss our Browning 
with his “ jagged phraseology of struggle and strife ” ; our Dante with 
his Hell and Purgatory and redeeming love; our Goethe with his 
gospel of salvation through rich human experience; our Lincoln with 
his knit brow and sad sympathetic face; our Raphael with his 
Sistine Madonna; our Shakespeare with his stories of Macbeth and 
Lear; our vEschylus with his dramas of tempestuous fate, and our 
Jesus with his gospel of redemption. 
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Pessimism 

Pessimism in philosophy is the doctrine that life is essentially evil, 
that there is more pain in the world than pleasure, more evil than 
good. It is not difEcult to make many of us believe this, because 
pain and evil, being the exception rather than the rule, attract our 
attention. Pain indicates abnormal function, and is therefore ex- 
ceptional in normal life. Moral evil indicates a departure from 
those rules of conduct which experience has shown to be necessary 
for social welfare. Since social groups usually survive and prosper, 
moral evil must be the exception rather than the rule. 

Arthur Schopenhauer, a talented German philosopher of the 
nineteenth century, has been called the prince of pessimists., He 
attempted a logical proof that this is the worst possible world. The 
Will is the fundamental reahty. The “will-to-live” is forever urg- 
ing us on, blindly seeking satisfaction which is never attained, or, if 
attained, is succeeded by new desire. Life is eternal striving, a 
desire for the unrealized. Hence life is full of unsatisfied longing, 
fuU of misery and suffering. This is the worst possible world, for if 
the evil forces which prey upon us were any worse than they are, we 
could not survive.^ 

The fallacies in Schopenhauer’s reasoning are not difficult to de- 
tect. He says that aU life is suffering, because it is all .striving, and 
striving is suffering. Life is by no means all striving, though striv- 
ing accompanies it. But that striving is suffering is not true; it may 
be and usually is quite the opposite. Successful striving may be 
counted as life’s greatest joy; striving that is not successful is still a 
pleasure. Great is the joy of the vision of a coveted goal; greater 
stiU the joy of tr3dng to attain it;- and great is the satisfaction of 
having attained it. Even if we fail, there is joy in trying, and what 
right have we to assume that failure is normal? More often we 
succeed than fail. We expect to succeed, and so are more impressed 
by the failures. This whole matter of the pessimistic or optimistic 
attitude depends much upon the emotional reaction of the individ- 
ual, and it is easy to confirm either the philosophy of despair or the 

^ Arthur Schopenhauer was born in 1788 and died in i860. His principal work is called The 
World as Will and Idea. It is a work of high literary and philosophical merit, and has become a 
classic in philosophy. For Schopenhauer’s pessimism, the student should read vol. hi, chap. 
XLvi, “On the Vanity and Suffering of Life.*’ ' 
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philosophy of joj’- by seizing upon, emphasizing, and exaggerating 
either the sorrows or the joys of life. Schopenhauer himself was a 
genius, and genius is often associated with psychopathic traits. 
Such traits, indeed, abound in his family history, sometimes in ex- 
treme forms. 

Scliopenhauer’s other argument — designed to prove that this is 
the worst possible world from the fact that, if the evils in it were any 
worse than thej' are, we could not surxdvc — is also misleading. 
Theoretically it is true that if the onxironment in which any animal 
species lives xverc dilTerent from what it is, that species would be 
different. Each species is adjusted to its environment. Hence in a 
way it is true that if the world were either worse or better than it is, 
we should not surxivc; we should be modified to meet the new condi- 
tions. Practically, of course, our human environment might be 
much worse or better than it is without leading to our destruction. 

The causes of pessiimsm 

Pessimism may be considered as a disease, its causes diagnosed 
and its cure prescribed. It was formerly said to be due to a de- 
fective liver, but is now attributed to a failure of the endocrine 
glands to function. It becomes chronic and the cure is difficult. 
Perhaps something of this kind ailed Carlyle. It is related that he 
xvas once walking with Leigh Hunt, who called his attention to the 
beauty of the stars and the grandeur of the heavens; but Carlyle said, 
“Eh, it’s a sad sight!” 

Melancholia represents an extreme form of the complaint, when, 
owing to pathological nervous conditions, cverylhing, even the sing- 
ing of tlic birds in the spring, is tinged with an unspeakable sadness. 
Often it takes lesser forms, and is then sometimes due to a lack of 
proper balance between the sensory and motor functions of the 
nervous system. Man is naturally and physiologically an actor, a 
doer. Stimulus is followed normally by response; and if for any 
reason no adequate motor outlet is possible, a pathological condition 
follows, leading perhaps to some degree of melancholy. 

College and university students sometimes pass through such a 
period of forced inaction, spending four years in tahhig in and 
assimilating material, but being forced to bide their time for action 
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and achievement. Athletics and extra-curricular activities of all 
kinds then act as a kind of catharsis, purifying the mind from its 
disorders, but sometimes at too great a cost, since valuable oppor- 
tunities for study may be lost, or health impaired. Students who 
must have a lot of extra-curricular activities in order to keep from 
getting pessimistic no doubt suffer a certain handicap in future life. 
Those who can keep the cobwebs out of their brains while they lay 
in a stock of useful knowledge and disciplinary thinking vill perhaps 
be the ones who forge ahead in the end, provided only physical health 
is not sacrificed. 

There are other causes why young people are often pessimistic. 
The vast enthusiasms and idealisms of adolescent years are often 
quenched and dimmed when the first real contact comes with life. 
Disillusionment and disappointment foUow, sometimes Avith 
thoughts of suicide. 

David Starr Jordan puts it in this way: 

The joys of life have been a thousand times felt before they come to 
us. We are but following part of a cut-and-dried program, "perform- 
ing actions and reciting speeches made up for us centuries before we 
were born.” The new power of manhood and womanhood which 
seemed so wonderful find their close limitations. As our own part in 
the Universe seems to shrink as we take our place in it, so does the 
Universe itself seem to grow small, hard and unsympathetic. Very 
few young men or young women of strength and feeling fail to pass 
through a period of pessimism. With some it is merely an affectation 
caught from the cheap literature of decadence. It then may find ex- 
pression in imitation, as a few years ago the sad-hearted youth turned 
down his collar in sjnnpathy vnth the "conspicuous loneliness” that 
took the starch out of the collar of Bjnon. "The youtli,” says Zang- 
will, "says bitter things about life which Life would have vnnced to hear 
had it been alive.” With others Pessimism has deeper roots and finds 
its expression in the poetry or philosophy of real despair ! ^ 

Probably the most confirmed optimist would not undertake to 
show that in the half-million years of human history which have 
elapsed thus far there might not be periods when the human species 
has gone astray in its manner of living. Whether we have gone 
astray in our manner of living since the discovery of coal, iron, and 

* David Starr Jordan, The Philosophy of Despair, pp. 13, 14. 
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oil has revolutionized society, whether our present industrial 
system is a boon or a curse, whether this system might be modified 
so that creative labor could be substituted for drudgery, or whether 
the hours of labor might be so reduced that all men could find a real 
joy of life in the eight or ten hours of leisure which might then be 
provided, are questions not belonging here. 

But I would suggest that even this problem might be solved if 
only a part of that amazing inventive power of thought which has 
produced the airplane and the wireless telephone could be turned 
in the direction of social and industrial betterment. If a mere 
fraction of the tremendous intellectual power exhibited in scientific 
research and invention could be turned toward the sohnng of our in- 
dustrial and social troubles and our problems of unemployment and 
of unprofitable and uninteresting labor, there is no reason why 
happiness commensurate with the wealth and promise of our rich 
land could not be realized. 

Optimism 

Almost as bad as pessimism is a superficial and careless optimism. 
Brovming’s optimism has been criticized on this ground. His 
Pippa goes singing through her brief holiday, saying, “God’s in his 
heaven — all’s right with the world.” But all’s not right with the 
, world, as everyone knows. Browning’s optimism, however, should 
not be judged by tlois one line. In general it is wholesome and 
sound, based on his belief in God and Truth and Love, and on his 
philosophy of endeavor and progress. Another famous optimist 
was Leibniz, who in his Theodicy proved by rational arguments that 
this is the best possible world. Sir John Lubbock in his book. The 
Pleasures of Life, proceeds by the opposite inductive method to an 
optimistic view of life. 

07 ir idealism 

But, after all, there is little meaning in either optimism or pes- 
simism. These superlatives are misleading. Looking forward and 
measuring the world by our ideals, we find it bad; looking backward 
and measuring the present by the past, we find it good. So, then, 
the really significant thing is not the goodness or the badness of the 
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world, but the progress of it; and still more significant than this is 
the idealism in tlie human mind which makes every present good 
seem imperfect in the light of the higher good that we conceive. In 
the philosophy of the present neither optimism nor pessimism is in 
good standing. Meliorism has taken its place, and it teaches that 
the world is neither the worst possible nor the best possible, but that 
it is getting better, and that the task before each one of us is to lend 
a hand in making it better. 

“‘Evil, 0 Glaucon,’ says Socrates in Plato’s Dialogue, ‘will not 
vanish from the earth.’ How should it, if it is the name of the im- 
perfection through whose defeat the perfect types acquire their 
value?” ^ 

\ 

The lure of pessimism 

The curious appeal which the literature of pessimism always 
makes is a ‘problem’ in itself, a psychological one. People seem to 
love to write and love to read about the woes of life. If the latter is 
partly explained by the superior literar}’’ character of the pessimistic 
writings, this superiority itself presents a problem. The beautiful 
but somber utterances of the Book of Ecclesiastes seem to be in 
little harmony vith the other literature of the Hebrew Bible, yet 
fascinated readers for more than twenty centuries have S3nnpathized 
with the author’s gloomy sentiments. 

Vanity of vanities, vanity of vanities, all is vanit3^ "What profit 

hath man of all his labour wherein he laboureth under tlie sun? 

All things are full of weariness, man cannot utter it, the eye is not 

satisfied W'ith seeing nor the ear filled with hearing. 

Buddliism offers a particularly pessimistic faith, yet uncounted 
millions have been its devotees. Edwin Arnold thus renders some 
lines from the Devas’ song: 

We are the voices of the wandering Mnd, 

Which moan for rest, and rest can never find, 

Lo, as the wind is, so is mortal life — 

A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife. 

As translated by FitzGerald, Omar Khayyam’s Riibdiyat is a 
perennial best-seller. How much of the powerful appeal of these 

^ S. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, vol. li, p. 420. 
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quatrains is due to the somber philosophy and how much to the 
exquisite' rendering of the translator? 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same door \Yhere in I went. 

With them the seed of \\*isdom did I sow, 

And with my own hand wrought to make it grow; 

And this was all the harvest that I reaped — 

“I came like water and like vrind I go/' 

Or Byron: 

Count o'er the joys thine hours have seen, 

Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 

And know, wliatcvcr thou hast been, 

'Tis something better not to be. 

Or James Thomson in The City of Dreadful Night: 

Speak not of comfort 'where no comfort is, 

Speak not at all: can words make foul things fair? 

Our life’s a cheat, our deatli, a black abyss. 

Hush and be mute envisaging despair. 

Or Matthew Arnold : 

Wandering between two 'worlds, one dead, 

The other powerless to be bom, 

With nowhere yet to rest my head, 

Like these on eartli I wait forlorn. 

I do not know why we like to read these disconsolate things, but 
they seem to strike a responsive chord. Perhaps it is because there 
are woes enough in the world to make the subject interesting and not 
enough to make it flat. Every life has its dark shadows, and usually 
we have to keep silent about them. When we find some poet, philos- 
opher, or writer of fiction who speaks out about them, we feel as if 
we had found a sympathetic friend; For the most part we have to 
keep smiling, whether we feel Hke smiling or not. So occasionally 
we slip away to dear old sympathetic Thomas Hardy, who does not 
even pretend that the world is all good and honest and right, and 
just let ourselves go. It is a kind of relaxation and purification. I 
wonder, by the way, whether the realism in fiction of the present day 
is truly realism, or whether it simply means that the evils of life, 
formerly not much mentioned, are now truthfully and 'vividly de- 
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scribed, while the good things, being too common to be interesting, 
are omitted. 

But perhaps there is some deeper reason for the appeal which 
the poetry of despair makes to so many of us. It is easy to point 
out the grounds for a hopeful philosophy of life. But I have little 
doubt that many readers will say, “Your arguments perhaps are 
unanswerable but the facts are against you. The things that stand 
out most clearly in our lives are disillusionment, defeat, thwarted 
ambitions, disappointed hopes. Life’s promises have not been ful- 
filled, justice has not been gained, the glaring inequalities of fortune 
cannot be pardoned in this facile fashion. It is easy for the well-fed 
theorist, sitting in his study, to show that the world is good and 
getting better — but life’s grim realities lend little support to this 
philosophy of hope.” One who writes in this way has not looked 
into the despairing faces of the great army of the unemployed, nor 
into the hearts of those who are receiving necessary but unwelcome 
doles from the funds of public relief. If there is abundant pes- 
simism among our people, much of it is due to a consciousness of the 
injustice arising from inequalities of wealth, of social position, and 
of political power. Lives otherwise not embittered may become so 
by the knowledge of supposed joys possessed by others but denied 
to them. But perhaps these inequalities will soon be lessened. 
Economics may soon become a science as perfect as our physics and 
chemistry. This at any rate is certain, that the people of the Earth 
have now to learn a new lesson, the lesson of co-operation and peace. 
We do not know yet whether they can learn this lesson in time to 
save our present civilization; but sooner or later it will be learned, 
and then we hope for a new civilization finer and better than any 
we have known. It is possible, though I do not think probable, 
that an interval of social chaos may separate our time from that. 
The vision of the better way is clearly seen in so man}'' minds that 
we cannot doubt the coming of a new social order, in which co- 
operation shall take the place of rivalry and distrust. 

Perhaps, though, the present crisis has its roots deeper than the 
alternatives of peace and war. When God creates a masterpiece 
like man with freedom to go his own way, there is always danger 
that he will go wrong — for a while. There are some indications 
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that he is going wrong now. There are those who think that human 
progress has reached a peak, and that we are riding for a fall. 

Just as the violation of the laws of health in the case of the indi- 
\'idual may lead to disease and sorrow and pain, so the violation 
, by a social group of the laws of social welfare may lead to decadence. 
Though it is very doubtful whether our present society is decadent 
or even approacliing a period of decadence, there is immediate and 
imperative need that certain evils be summarily ended. Organized 
intelligence can end them. 

In a catalogue of e\'ils such as I have mentioned, as well as in the 
pictures of miserj'^ in our crowded cities and industrial centers, 
it is difficult to get a correct perspective. As regards the amount 
of evil in the world, there is certainly enough of it; but we are often 
misled by the fact that as our ethical ideals advance we are more 
impressed by the evil that we see. Railroad and automobile travel 
have become so safe that accidents are paraded in headlines. So 
great advance has been made in morals and manners that wrong- 
doing has become “news,” and furnishes rich material for the front 
page of our daily paper. Crime makes a ‘sensation,’ and our 
sensational journals exploit it for that reason. Diogenes is said 
to have gone through the world \vith a lantern looking for a man. 
Our news gatherers of today go through tlie world with a hundred- 
candle-power electric torch looking for crime, disaster, accident, 
or suicide, and keep the wres centering in our great cities hot with 
their stories. As I am writing these words a daily paper lies at my 
side. The first page contains two single and three double columns, 
all of them with violent headlines heralding crime or disaster. We 
lay do™ such a paper wth a sigh, sajdng, “The world is full of 
crime and misery.” But really the whole world, telegraphically 
in touch with our daily paper, is combed for news with a fine-tooth 
comb, and things are not so bad as they seem. To emphasize this, 
it is only necessary to turn from that sensational first page and think 
of our neighbors and friends. They are for the most part honest 
and decent folk, whom you could trust with your gun or your 
daughter. 

When all is said, there has been for some centuries a rather steady 

growth in the things which we have. come to prize — freedom, oppor- 
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tunity, security, physical comforts, medical, surgical, and dental serv- 
ice, control of contagious diseases, household conveniences, conven- 
iences of travel and communication, a world-wide news service, the 
passing of fear and superstition, educational facilities for our children, 
constantly increasing rights and privileges of women, and so on through 
tlie long list. We should not care again to face hunger and cold and 
constant fear, nor should we be willing to sacrifice the security which 
law and order during the longer and longer intervals of peace have 
gained for our women and children and for our lives and property. 
WTien radical social reformers clamor for the overthrow of our present 
social system and arraign it as a system of slaver}’- and poverty and 
cruel injustice, it is evident that they use these terms relatively, having 
in mind some ideal social order in which all our present freedom and 
security and our comforts and conveniences are to be retained and the 
glaring imperfections removed! ^ 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in his Nnu Worlds for Old, paints in strong 
colors the sins and evils of the day; yet in the same book he does 
not hesitate to sa}’’: 

In spite of all the confusions and thwartings of life, the halts and 
resiliencies and the counter-strokes of fate, it is manifest that in the 
long run, human life becomes broader than it was, gentler than it was, 
finer and deeper. On the whole — and nowadays almost steadily — 
tilings get belter. There is a secular amelioration of life, and it is brought 
about by Good Will working tlirough Uie efforts of men. ... 

The world is now a better place for a common man than ever it was 
before, the spectacle wider and richer and deeper and more charged 
■with hope and promise. Think of the universal tilings it is so easy to 
ignore; of the great and growing multitude, for e.xamplc, of those who 
may travel freely about the world, who may read freely, Oiink freely, 
speak freely! Think of the quite unprecedented numbers of well- 
ordered homes and cared-for, wholesome, questioning children! And 
it is not simply that we have this increasing sea of mediocre well-being 
in which tlie realities of the future are engendering, but in the matter 
of sheer achievement I believe in my oivn time. It has been the cry of 
the irresponsive man since criticism began, that his own generation 
produced nothing; it’s a cry that I hate and deny. IVhen the dross has 
been cleared away and comparison becomes possible, I am comdneed 
it will be admitted that in the aggregate, in philosophy, and significant 
literature, in architecture, painting and scientific research, in engineer- 
ing and industrial invention, in state-craft, humanity and valiant deeds, 

* From the author’s book, The Psychology of Social Reconstruction (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany). 
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the last thirty years of man’s endeavors will bear comparison with any 
other period of tliirty 3'ears whatever in hislor\'. 

And this is the result of effort; things get better because men mean 
them to get better and trj' to bring betterment about; this progress goes 
on because man, in spite of evil temper, blundering and vanity, in spite 
of indolence and base desire, does also respond to Good Will and dis- 
play Good Will. You ma)^ declare that all the good things in life are 
the result of causes over which man has no control, that in pursuit of an 
“enlightened self-interest” he makes things better inadvertently. But 
think of any good thing you know ! Was it thus it came? ^ 

Now this “improvement” which Mr. Wells speaks of has been 
going on — have you ever thought of it? — for five hundred 
thousand years. ^^Tien the first man stood upright, sharpened a 
flint, pointed a stick for a spear, invented the bow and arrow, or 
discovered the use of fire, he improved his condition. There were 
better implements, new power, happier conditions of living, as 
well as creative work and the joy of discovery. Carry this on 
down through the ages to our last labor-saving devices, the latest 
discoveries in the hygiene of food, dress, or house construction, or 
the latest perfected implements of agriculture or means of trans- 
portation. There has been constant improvement. Now, we can- 
not suppose that the first man was Jinltappy. His condition was 
certainly ‘better’ than that of the apes which preceded him, and 
we cannot consider them as unhappy, nor any of the animals stiU 
lower down in the scale; they are all eager to live, and no doubt 
happy in living. Looking at the matter in this way, there does 
not seem to be much ground for a philosophy of pessimism. 

There is a little book entitled A Modern Symposium, by G. Lowes 
Dickinson. Thirteen speakers representing different points of view 

* H. G. Wells, New Worlds for Old (copyrighted by The Macmillan Company, reprinted by 
permission), pp. 5, 10, ii . This was WTitten before the Great War. For an equally striking ac- 
count of social progress since the war, see Robert Briffault^s The Making of Hnmanity. Chron- 
icles of “the good world” since the Depression may be found in countless magazine articles and 
editorials. 

The fallacy of the good old times deceives few of us now. In the Museum at Constantinople 
the writer was shown an ancient tablet dating from 3800 n.c. Translated, it read: “We have 
fallen upon evil times and the world has waxed very old and wicked. Politics are very corrupt. 
Children are no longer respectful to their parents.” In an article entitled “An Answer to 
Pessimists” by David F. Houston in Harper^s Magazine for June, 1924, one finds a severe ar- 
raignment of Congress, where the business of the Nation is left undone or is badly done, and of 
the demagogues in public office whose principles hang laxly upon them. After the reader has 
duly read and approved of this, the author quietly informs him that it was written by Mr- 
Justice Story of Massachusetts in the year 181S. 
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make speeches after the manner of Plato’s Symposuim. Two of 
them discuss the problem of evil. Tliis is what Aubrey Coryat, a 
poet, says in part; 

Whereat Coryat rather comically remarked, “Oh, well! Yes! Per- 
haps then my poetry isn’t quite good enough. But there’s Shakespere 
and Milton, and — I don’t care who it is, so long as it has the essential 
of all great poetrjq and that is to make you feel the worth of things. I 
don’t mean by that the happiness, but just the extraordinary value, of 
which all these unsolved questions about Good and Evil are themselves 
part. No one, I am sure, ever laid down a great tragedy — take the 
most terrible of all, take ‘Lear’ — without an overwhelming sense 
of the value of life; life as it is, life at its most pitiless and cruel, with 
all its iniquities, suffering, perplexity; without feeling he would far 
rather have lived and had all that than not have lived at all. But 
tragedy is an extreme case. In every simpler and more common case 
the poet does the same thing for us. He shows us that the lives he 
touches have worth, worth of pleasure, of humour, of patience, of wis- 
dom painfully acquired, of endurance, of hope, even I will say of failure 
and despair. He doesn’t blink anything, he looks straight at it all, 
but he sees it in the true perspective, under a white light, and seeing 
all the Evil says nevertheless with God, ‘Behold, it is very good.’” ^ 

But we dare not let this evident meliorism bhnd us to the dangers 
of the present world situation. Hope as we may, we cannot hide 
from ourselves the menace of a possible decline of our civilization; 
due, first, to the danger of a declining birth-rate of our more intel- 
ligent and gifted people; second, to a bungling economic system 
which concentrates our vast wealth among the few; third, to a 
political system in America which refuses to select for positions of 
responsibility highly educated men having special qualifications for 
their work; fourth, the waning power of the home as a source of 
social stability; and fifth, a serious decline in the permanence of 
marriage and in the morality of sex, threatening the biological 
integrity of the race; — all of which, of course, giving encouragement 
to pessimists of the Spengler type.^' There is, however, nothing in 
the situation which the people of Europe and America have not 
the power to remedy, if they will. If they fail, the new social order 


* From A Modern Symposium by G. Lowes Dickinson, copyright, 1905, by Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc. 

^ See Oswald Spengler, The Eour of Decision- Translated by C. F. Atkinson (Knopf), 
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of which so many have the \dsion and in which peace, good-will, 
and co-operation shall prevail, will be delayed — perhaps even for 
half a thousand years — but it will come. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
WHAT OUGHT WE TO DO? 


THE THEORY OF MORALS 

One of the very oldest of philosophical problems is that of the 
tiighest Good. As applied to life and conduct, it becomes the prob- 
lem of the Good Life. It is closely related to the Theory of Value. 
Are values objective or subjective? Do they e.xist beyond the sphere 
of human action? Do we desire things because they are valuable, 
or arc they valuable because we desire them? Thus we are intro- 
duced to the science of Ethics, with its perplexing questions about 
right and wrong, about dut}’-, conscience, and moral laws. 

We sec at once that we have here a dilTcrcnt kind of problem ' 
from those wc have been considering. Hitherto we have been won- 
dering about reality, about the constitution of the world and of the 
mind. We have been prjnng into the nature of things, into the texture 
of reality. Now, when we take up the Theory'’ of hlorals, we seem 
to be engaged in the study of a practical question, a question of 
values — the higher values of life. Wc seem to be inquiring no 
longer about the truth of things, but about their ivorlh or goodness, 
and particularly about the worth or goodness of a certain class of 
things, namely, human actions. In psychology we study human 
behavior as ii is. In ethics we also study human behavior, but now 
from a wholly diilcrcnt point of view, namely, that of approval 
or disapproval. 

At first we are puzzled by this new land of question. Is ethics a 
science, an art, or a branch of philosophy? No doubt it is all three. 
Its unsolved problems make it a chapter in philosophy. If we could 
reduce human behavior to a set of practical rules for attaining a 
desired end, it would be an art. If we could gain an accurate loiowl- 
edge of the laws of human behavior in relation to the well-being of 
society and the individual, it would be a science. 

Ethics, however, as a practical science, seems to be far behind 
other practical sciences, such for instance as agriculture, or apicuh 
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lure, or metallurgy, in respect to its stage of development. This is 
one of the strange anomalies of our ci\’ilization that ve understand 
less about tlie relation of human behavior to human happiness than 
we do about the production of steel — or honey. 

In most practical sciences, such, for instance, as medicine, there 
is a perfectly definite end to be gained, namely, the conservation 
of health. And in such sciences, both the end to be attained and the 
rules and regulations for attaining it are quite well understood. 
But in the case of that practical science called ethics neither the 
end to be gained nor the means of gaining it is v/holly beyond dis- 
pute. Hence it presents a problem in philosoph}^ It seems strange, 
does it not, that wliile in all the lesser practical sciences, such as the 
ones mentioned, we know just what we vish to accomplish, in ethics, 
the practical science of human conduct in general, we do not know 
just what end we seek to gain. Some have said that what all men 
wish to attain is happiness, while others have said that it is not 
happiness, but virluc', while still others have thought that it is self- 
realization, or peace, or obedience to the voiee of duty or to con- 
science, or to the will of God. 

We are evidently engaged here in studying, not behavior, as in 
psycholog}'-, but good and bad beha\nor; that is, conduct. Matthew 
Arnold said that conduct is three fourths of life, wliich means, I 
suppose, that three fourths of the time our beha\'ior is either good 
or bad. Hence, we have to find out what makes beha^'ior good or bad. 

When we were cliildren our parents told us that some actions 
were right and some were wrong and that we “must not” do the 
wrong tilings, and “must” do the right ones. We discovered, 
however, that we were /rcc to do the wrong things, if we chose, and 
often did so, and then some kind of pimishment was apt to follow. 
In our early philosophical moods perhaps we asked ourselves why 
some actions were called right or good, and some wrong or bad; 
and possibly we were told that wrong was what God forbade and 
right was what he commanded. And this answer probably satisfied 
us for a while, but afterwards we began to inquire why God com- 
manded certain things and forbade others. 

Then also there is the question of diity, that curious feeling of 
obligation — the “ought” feeling. Even granting that there 
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are certain actions that are right and others that are wrong, why 
ought I to do the right, and whence that strange feeling of duty? 
They used to tell me that it was the voice of conscience. But 
what is conscience? Is it an infallible guide that I should follow, 
and if so where does conscience get its authority? 

How not to study this subject 

Probably there is no chapter in philosophy so important as 
this one relating to the theory of conduct. It has more than a 
theoretical interest satisfying our thirst for knowledge; it bears 
directly on our own manners and morals.- And yet it is very easy 
for the student to study it in a merely academic manner — and 
fail to see its practical bearing. He will cheerfully assent to the 
professor’s conclusion that the highest good is service or love or 
righteousness or self-realization or duty, and straightway go out 
and pursue some other highest good without feeling the slightest 
need of making any mental readjustment at all. 

But there is a way to avoid perfunctory study of this kind, and 
that way is for the student or the reader to try to think the prob- 
lem through on his own account before listening to any “oracles” 
or reading any books on the subject. Never mind about the 
question of the Highest Good — just ask yourself, “What are 
the actual hona Jide higher values in my own personal, present, or 
prospective life? ” 

Another way to see the practical bearing of this subject would 
be to imagine that a new community was to be started on some 
far distant island, and that you and I were delegated to draw up 
a constitution for such a community and plan a set of institutions 
for it and a system of education. We could not do aU this "without 
first getting pretty clearly in mind what we "wished to attain. 
Ofihand we should probably say that what we "wished to attain 
was the happiness of the people. This general phrase might sat- 
isfy us until we began to reflect upon it carefully. Then we should 
find that it is not sufbciently definite. Simply to make all the 
people happy all the time would be an ideal that would probably 
not appeal to any social reformer. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction stopped me 
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in the hall one day and said that he v, -anted someone to wrile 
a paper on the philosophy of cduaition. After some questioning 
I found out that, having served certain years in his high office, 
he had finally come to the conclusion that it is useless to vork 
over courses of study and methods of teaching until it is first clearly 
determined just what is to be accomplished for the young people. 
The philosophy of education is really the philosophy of life. Seen 
in this light the old problem of the highest good takes on a very 
practical aspect. 

Do nnis and bees have duties? 

How shall we approach the flifficult .subject of human conduct? 
There have been many schools of ethical theory and many diverse 
views. How can we find our way through this tangle of opinion? 

It may be helpful to simplify the subject by studying it in the 
form presented to primitive men living in simple communities; 
or it might be even better to go back to the life of lower animals, 
especially those living in social groups like the ants and bees. Do 
they have “duties,” “moral obligations,” and “moral laws”? 
Do thc}*^ act “rightly” and “wrongly”? Do thej’ have a “high- 
est good”? Whether or not any of these terms may be applied 
to the behavior of these insects, they certainly c.xhibit in their 
instinctive actions a very high degree of co-operation toward a cer- 
tain end; and that end is the well-being of the swarm or colony; 
and this well-being would seem to consist in the prosperous and 
continuous life of the species. These animals like all others seem 
to be concerned very much with three things, food, protection, 
and reproduction — in one word, life] not the life of the individual 
which is often ruthlessly sacrificed, but the life of the group; and 
not merely the life of the immediate group, but of the present and 
succeeding generations. Now, if the ants and bees had moral 
laws and punishments for the offenders and a sense of right and 
wrong, it is evident that these would all be directed toward this 
one end or highest good, the life of the species. 

The behavior of the individual ants and bees is what from a 
human point of view we should call good behavior, because it is 
directed quite unerringly toward the well-being of the group: 
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and Ihc reason why there is so little bad behavior is that animal 
behavior has been mechanized through the ages cither by the 
action of natural selection or in other ways. This mechanized 
beha\aor we call inslincl, and its action is so perfect that the well- 
being of the group is attained without the presence of laws and 
lawgivers and crimes and punishments, but of course at the sacrifice 
of the higher values which arise in a .society of free indiNdduals. 

There is nothing, then, in the analogy -of the bees and ants 
which will help us in the Theory of Morals except the very im- 
portant fact that among these simple animals the welfare or ivelJ- 
heing of the group or species is the end or goal of their activities, 
and that good behavior (instinct) is the condition of that well- 
being. If we could apply this to human society and believe that 
social well-being is the highest good, and that “good” or “right” 
conduct is that which conditions this well-being, and that all 
those moral la^vs which have been preached to us from our infancy 
are simply those rules of action which racial experience has found 
necessary for social welfare, why, then, the whole subject of ethics 
would be greatly simplified. 

Life as highest good 

Perhaps, then, life is the highest good, the sumimim honum, 
which philosophers have long sought. At an}’- rate, life is good] 
whether it is the highest good we may ask later on. All nature 
seems to strive toward life. The conative impulse, the will-to- 
life, the elan vital, the struggle for existence, w^hich have con- 
fronted us so often, whether we were studying the origin and 
nature of life, the philosophy of evolution, or the philosophy of 
mind, seem now to offer us a foundation for the philosophy of 
conduct. Ethics would then be that practical science wliich 
considers the ways and means of successful living, just as agricul- 
ture considers the means of successful farming. Moral laws, in 
that case, would be the rules for successful li\ang; and presumably 
the moral laws actually in vogue would be the rules which the 
experience of social groups has found necessary for successful living. 

This conclusion would be, of course, altogether too simple to 
provide a theory of morals for human beings, but it might be use- 
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ful as an introduction to get the matter dearly before us. The 
welfare of bees and ants is quite casil}' defined, but human wel- 
fare presents much more difiiculty; you and I might not agree as 
to what successful living is. 

Conduct among primitive men 

Before we attack this problem it may help us to consider the 
situation in primitive human groups. Ants and bees do not have 
moral laws, nor duties, nor consciences, nor any moral sense 
Neither do any animals, although among some gregarious types 
of mammals indi\ndual offenders against the common interest are 
killed or driven from the herd. Only man is a moral being, con- 
sdously reflecting upon right and wrong behavior, approving or 
disapproving, voluntarily dioosing, and suffering regret for wrong- 
doing. In man behavior becomes rational, and with rational 
beha^dor or conduct arise morality, conscience, ethical judgment. 

All these exist in primitive human society, mingled with many 
social instincts brought over from the subhuman inlieritance. 
But in human society the actions of the indi\'idual are not wholly 
determined by instinct, although the sodal instincts are still 
present, as when the mother instinctively defends her cliild, or 
the war frenzy flashes through a community. Human actions 
become voluntary actions, determined by custom and autlrority. 
Morality now passes through the stage of social habits or customs 
made binding upon the individual by public approval or disap- 
proval, by the favor or anger of tribal gods, and by the operation 
of physical force in the form of punishments administered by the 
tribal authorities. Something called public opinion arises, carrying 
approval or disapproval of certain actions. Pressure is brought 
upon individuals in the way of constraint or restraint to do or not 
to do certain things which are considered to be conducive or detri- 
mental to the common good. Hence conscience arises, a kind of 
inner echo of the approval or disapproval of certain kinds of con- 
duct by the group. Judgment is passed upon one’s own conduct 
or that of others, as it is supposed to bear upon the common good. 
Hence arises moral judgment. 

When all these things happen in a primitive community, then 
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moralily has come. Not all kinds of action are moral actions, but 
only the voluntary conduct of rational beings considered in respect 
to its worth in leading to a certain end. 

Wlien men live in communities many egoistic impulses have 
to be suppressed for the sake of the common good. The sentinel 
in time of war stationed at his post to guard the camp must for 
the common good sacrifice his desire to sleep. Thus duly arises, 
a feeling of constraint to act contrary to inclination, but for the 
common good. The sense of obligation is now experienced by 
the individual, aroused by the force of approval or disapproval 
of public opinion, together with the dread of punishment either 
human or divine, or the hope of reward. Under the sanction of 
law and authority the man says “I must”; but the “I must” 
becomes the “I ought” when the instinctive sympathy and love 
which belong to man’s original nature are added to the external 
sanctions and the consciousness of public approval or disapproval. 
The sense of obligation may be defined as a certain compulsion 
in the form of public approval, in which I myself share, to act 
against my immediate selfish interests, when I feel myself free so 
to act or not. Finally character appears, by which we mean the 
general reliability of an individual to act in conformity to duty, 
or to do the things which are considered right, and avoid those 
which are considered wrong. 

It was in this way that man came to be a free moral agent. It 
represented a mighty step upward in evolution when moral con- 
duct took the place of social instincts, A new set of values came 
to Mother Earth when rational beings began to reflect upon the 
worth of actions and freely to choose the higher values. Then 
were born free personalities, having both rights and duties, per- 
ceiving differences in values and making free choices. Then for 
the first time character was possible, that greatest of all great 
words. Kant said that there is nothing in the Universe grander 
than the good-will — or, as we should say, character. 

The evolution of morals 

But the reader may ask, “How did it all come about? How 
did the social instincts of gregarious animals change into the 
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moral judgments of intelligent men?” 'Wlien that brilliant specu- 
lation known as Dancinism burst upon the world, it was thought 
at first that its principles could be applied to ethics and v/ould 
solve the old puzzle about the origin of man's moral nature. It 
was only necessarj^ to suppose that moral action had survival 
value, and then, if by chance such action appeared as the result 
of variation, any persons or groups so furnished would have an 
advantage in the struggle for mdstence and so perpetuate moral 
traits. Probably few writers on ethics now would attempt to 
explain the coming of morality by the natural selection of small 
variations, for the development, though indeed slow, has been 
too rapid for that. We must substitute mutations for variations; 
and the mutations in tire direction of morality would be difficult 
to explain — or at least more difficult than otlier evolution theories. 

There has undoubtedly been an evolution of man’s moral 
nature, but his moral nature has not been evolved out of the social 
instincts of the lower animals, because there is vastly more in 
moral character than in social instincts. It has been rather a 
growth in which new qualities and higher values have been slowly 
realized: it seems more like an “epigenesis” than like an evolution 
— a new birth, sometloing achieved, a higher round of the ladder 
gained. Perhaps the only way that we can understand the evo- 
lution of the moral from the non-moral is to believe that there is 
some force at work, some driving force, or craving, or cosmic in- 
terest, which is struggling to realize these higher values. 

The evolution of morals is taking place more rapidly than ever 
before at the present moment. — and the method is through crea- 
tive intelligence. When man begins to Ihink, he can always think 
of a better way. Customs and moral laws are being constantly 
refined. When we got rid of human slavery, we saw that there 
were other forms of slavery which were also vnong, such as that 
exhibited in child labor in factories or the tyranny of capital over 
labor. Taking property belonging to another and talcing human 
life are morally wong; yet they were not thought to be wrong 
by primitive people, provided the one who suffered belonged to 
another tribe. But there came a time when theft and murder 
were wrong under any circumstances. Somebody’s conscience 
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told him that there was a higher law. Antigone in Sophocles’ 
drama refused to obey the order of the King, because her con- 
science told her that there was a higher law. Jesus, Savonarola, 
Luther, and all our prophets and reformers have stood out against 
custom and tradition and proclaimed a better way. It is for this 
reason that the intuitional school of moralists has taught that 
conscience is a sort of God-given faculty, having immediate insight 
into right and wrong. Empiricists, on the other hand, have said 
that there is no such faculty, our higher knowledge coming from 
experience. But the situation is probably not well described by 
either of these schools. Wliat we seem to have is a constantly 
enlarging insight into better methods, a more penetrating vision, 
a better judgment of values. In man we may call- it rational 
thought; in the beginning we may perhaps call it the "power which 
makes for righteousness.” 

Partdal summary 

We seem, then, to have made thus far some progress in under- 
standing the origin and meaning of certain of our ethical concepts. 
Right actions are those which conduce to social welfare. The 
social instincts guide the lower animals to this end. In man social 
instincts are replaced by free voluntar}'- action, guided, but no 
longer infallibly guided, by social customs and moral laws, en- 
forced by' legal, social, or dmnc sanctions. In such a situation, 
reflective moral judgment, conscience, and duty necessarily arise. 
Gradually the social customs and moral laws are themselves refined 
by experience, and by the operation of reflective thinking and the 
insight of gifted leaders. And this whole movement from instinct 
to morality arises, we believe, as a part of the whole process of 
growth which we call creative or emergent evolution. 

While we may be able to understand in this way what moral 
laws are, and how they have grown up, and what duty and con- 
science mean, and how they have arisen, there is one concept 
which we have repeatedly used in the discussion, but have not 
carefully defined — this is the' concept of social welfare. Right 
actions are those which conduce to social welfare, but what is 
social welfare? So long as we are discussing swarms of bees or 
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ants, flocks of birds or herds of animals, there is no great difiiculty in 
defining welfare. It is the physical survival of the group or species. 

But when we turn to human societ}’-, this definition of welfare is 
no longer adequate. Human beings have higher aims than mere 
physical survival. It is just here that the disagreement has arisen 
among the several schools of writers on the theory of ethics. It is 
the old problem of the Highest Good. 

The Highest Good 

What, then, are those higher values which are tne goal of human 
effort? If, as was intimated above, moral laws are the rules for 
successful living, what kind of Hving is successful living? If 3 mu 
or I had to draw up a constitution for a new social order or write 
a philosophy of education, what would we decide to be the end 
toward which our efforts should be directed? It is not sufl5:cient 
to mention a number of virtues, such as temperance, courage, 
wisdom, justice, love, co-operation ; or ideals, such • as freedom, 
equality, opportunity; we must find, if possible, some general 
principle, which will serve as a criterion of social welfare. Several 
such principles, as we have seen, have been put forward in the 
history of ethical theory, namely, pleasure, happiness, self-reahza- 
tion, the activity of our highest powers, or merely obedience to 
duty. These may be embraced under three general theories re- 
lating to the Ethical End or Highest Good. First, the hedonistic 
theories regard pleasure or happiness as the end. Second, the 
functional theories regard seK-realization or activity as the end. 
Third, the intuition theories regard imconditional obedience to 
duty as the end. These have all had a very important historical 
development, each represented by eminent scholars, ancient and 
modem. 


Hedonism 


Hedonisrri is from a Greek word meaning -pleasure . In its sim- 
plest form i t is the do ct rine t ha t pleasure is the hig hest good. In 
its more carefully developed form it teaches that t his is happiness, 
es pecia lly_ the happiness of the greatest immber. As such it is 
called TJiililarianism. A Greek philosopher named Aristippus, 
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a disciple of Socrates, first proposed the view that pleasure is the 
highest good, and he had reference to the pleasure of the individual, 
not being interested in social welfare. for pl^sures, he held 
mere physical or bodily pleasures in the highest regard. 

Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean school of philosophy, re- 
fined the theory and, while still making pleasure the highest good, 
emphasized mental rather than physical pleasures, and thought 
that in the end the greatest pleasure could be gained by freedom 
from fear and anxiety, and by studious avoidance of any cause of 
pain or worry. Epicurus himself lived a very simple and abste- 
mious life and enjoined simplicity and virtue upon his disciples. 

In modern times a much more serious attempt to construct an 
ethical philosophy on the basis of happiness was made by the 
eminent English thinkers, Hobbes, Bentham, and MiU. The 
theory of Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) may be mentioned as the 
best expression of modem Utilitarianism. With Bentham, pleasure 
is still the highest good, not the pleasure of the moment, but of a 
lifetime; and not the pleasure of the individual, but of the greatest 
number. The latter qualification was an all-important one, mark- 
ing the arrival of the social element in ethical theory. Bentham 
was interested in finding some universal principle which should 
serve as the basis of all legislation, and he found it in the principle 
of ‘HJie greatest happiness for the greatest number^’ — called the 
principle of utility. It is this which is the measure of right and 
wrong. 

A still further refinement of Hedonism was made by John Stuart 
MiU (1806-73). In his Httle book, entitled Utilitarianism, will 
be foimd a clear and concise statement of his view. He accepts 
the principle of the greatest happiness for the greatest nuniber, 
but he makes a very important modification of Bentham’s doctrine 
in that he recognizes a difference in quality among pleasures, some 
pleasures being better than others. That there is such a difference 
seems to be true, but it represents the abandonment of the strict 
hedonistic ethics. Bentham had consistently denied any such 
quaUtative difference, pleasures being measured quantitatively. 
Quantity being equal, the pleasures of art, poetry, or philanthropy 
are no better than the pleasures of the senses. This MiU denied. 
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“It is better,” be said, “to be a human being dissatisfied than a 
pig satisfied; better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satis- 
fied.” ^ Undoubtedl}’’, but why? If we could tliink this through, 
we should find the ethical problem solved. hliU himself did not 
give a satisfactory answer to this question. He seemed to think 
that it is to be determined by the judgment of those best qualified 
to judge — by those who have had experience with both kinds of 
pleasure. However this difficulty may be met, the fact of the 
qualitative difference in pleasures seems to weaken the logical 
position of Hedonism. It introduces some other standard for 
right conduct than pleasure itself. 

Hedonism has been weakened also by a better knowledge of 
the psychological motives of human actions. The desire for hap- 
piness is not the primary motive of action. We are creatures of 
im^se. By instinct, habit, or custom we crave not happiness 
nor pleasure, but specific things. We want a piece of land, a new 
car, a dance-date, a fur coat (or at least a fur collar), a position, a 
husband, or a wife. People want to exercise power, to rule, to 
succeed in business or in a profession, to make a lot of money, to 
gain praise or acclaim, to win in the election, to be noticed on the 
street, to be asked to join a fraternity or sorority, to write a book, 
to be an actor or movie star, to carry through some reform, to 
minister to the sick, to champion a great cause. 

Furthermore, in our judgment of values we do not appraise 
happiness — certainly not pleasure — as the highest good. There 
are~other things which we rank higher — genius, ability, devotion 
to ideals, heroism, self-sacrifice, pubhc service, originality. Our 
biographies are not those of happy people. Jesus was a man of 
sorrows. Socrates was executed as a criminal. Lincoln fell a 
victim of a great cause. To be sure, we ma y say that we honor 
these men because they suffered for the happiness of others. But 
did they? Were they not martyrs to their efforts for specific 
things, to things we count good in themselves, righteousness, 
wisdom, freedom? 

We assume that happiness usually accompanies the good life; 
but we certainly count as good many lives that are not happy. 

’ UHUtarianismf p. 14. 
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Socrates died in the quest of wisdom and knowledge. We may 
, argue that wsdom and loiowledge are not good unless they lead 
to happiness, which of course begs the question at issue. 

We honor our heroes who died in battle, not because heroism is 
2i means of happiness, but because death for one’s country on the 
field of battle is accounted a deed of nobility. We honor pur foot- 
ball heroes not because of their happiness, nor because they con- 
tribute to the happiness of the spectators, bjit because of their 
skill, their discipline, their devotion to their group and to their 
college. In their defeat they are unhappy; in their victory they 
are happy — but of that we take less account. We honor them 
because they display qualities which we rank as ideal. They (lid 
their best — and for that we praise them. In’ most of our experi- 
ences which we caU good, we should probably say not that this is 
happiness but that this is life — real life. It is experience that we 
want, or struggle or adventure. I was talking with a young girl 
who had been an art student in a metropolitan city. ^^Isn’t it 
wonderful,” I said, “that in this safe country of ours, an attractive 
girl can go alone to a great city and nothing happen to her!” 
“Yes,” she said, “that’s just the trouble. Nothing ever happens!” 

Interest and desire 

But happiness is a very general term. Perhaps if it could be 
carefully defined or described we might indeed find it to be the 
highest good — and the promotion of it the final test of good 
behavior. But we must know what it means. Does it mean the 
satisfaction of desire? Referring to the list of things which we 
strive for, do we strive for them because we desire them? The 
good life has often been described as “the richest attainment of 
desire.” Right actions would then be those which conduce to the 
greatest attainment of desire for the largest number of people in 
this and succeeding generations. 

But difficulties appear. A conflict of desires speedily arises 
and different desires have a different worth. We approve of the 
satisfaction of some desires but not of all. Are we then to set 
up a standard for measuring the worth of our desires and what 
would such a standard be? 
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Some -would prefer to use the word interests We are interested 
in everything we desire, but we do not desire everjdhing we are 
interested in. The specific things for which we strive are objects 
of an intense and stimulating interest; for instance, the new coat, 
the new car, the new house, boy friend, husband, wife, business 
partner. We are for some things, and against others. 

From this point of view, what we call valnc is that which we 
desire or are interested in. This is contrary to the theory long held 
in the history’- of thought that value or good is something objective 
and real, independent of our attitude towards it. We desire things, 
it is said, because they are good. 

If value depends upon interest, the question of course arises — 
Why are we interested in things? What is the source and meaning 
of interest or desire? These are found in certain fundamental 
urges, or drives, or impulses; and the specific forms of these urges 
and drives arise from the interaction of the organisms -with the 
environment through ages of evolution. An5'-thing at aU, for in- 
stance, connected with sex is apt to awaken a profound interest 
in both old and young, and this of course goes back to the primal 
need of perpetuating the life of the species. 

It is e-vddent however that in our modem fearfully complex and 
interwoven society there must be an almost infinite variety of 
interests — many of them conflicting. We must choose between 
them, and the basis of our choice will be, if this theory is to prevail, 
what we may call a harmonized life, yielding in the end a total of 
permanent satisfactions. Even a child soon learns that he must 
temper his desires by the lessons of experience. “Experience has 
taught us,” quoting from Clifford Barrett, “that not everything 
which we desire proves on closer acquaintance to be desirable. 
‘When each desire has singed its wings and retired before some dis- 
illusion,’ says Santayana, ‘reflection may set in to suggest residual 
satisfactions that may stiH be possible, or some shifting of the ground 
by which much of what was hoped for may yet be attained.’ ” ^ 

For instance, in choosing from the infinite variety of foods that 

* Compare Kalph Barton Perry, General Theory of Value (Longmans, Green and Company, 
1926). AlsoD. W. Prall, Study in the Theory oj Value (University of California Publications in 
Philosoph^O, vol. TIT, no, 2, 

^ Clifford L. Barrett, Ethics (Harper and Brothers, 1933), p. i. 
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may be offered, we find that a scientific knowledge of vitamins 
will add greatly to our total satisfactions, although we have at 
first no “interest ” in vitamins. Our likes and dislikes were at some 
time a successful guide to life and health — but not now. An 
Antarctic explorer, providing for the great adventure, will not limit 
his choice of foods to the “likes” of his men. He will select what 
they ought to have. But who is to determine what they “ought” 
to have? 

This does not mean that some other standard than interests 
is to be used, but that in conflicting interests a knowledge of their 
relative value in serving life as a whole is necessary. The men in 
the Antarctic expedition are “interested” in returning home in 
health and strength as well as in having foods which they like. 
Upon reflection they will approve of the things which promote their 
wider interests. 

The satisfaction of human interests may therefore be a legitimate 
solution of the ethical problem, provided we mean organized or 
enlightened interests; and this does not necessarily involve the 
bringing in of any other criterion than interests themselves, but 
only such selection of them as may be approved after reflective 
thought. A young man will ignore many pressing desires for the 
sake of the satisfaction of the very imperative interests which 
will arise later. The organic relation which exists between youth 
and maturity exists also between the individual and society, and 
explains the puzzling problem of duties. In organizing my in- 
terests I find that one which is very serious and imperative is social 
approval — and not only social approval but social welfare. For 
I soon discover that I need, and therefore desire, the friendship, 
protection, and sympathy of my fellow men — and these I cannot 
have without the subordination of many of my own instinctive and 
personal interests. A man may rebel at any mention of the word 
onght or duty, and sneer at moral obligations or be little influenced 
by the exhortations of moralists, or the threats of punishment for 
the infraction of law; but if he is capable of thinking, he will see 
that the word ‘ought’ reduces to the word ‘want,’ providing his 
interests are sufficiently organized to include his present self, his 
future self, and the larger self of the great community. The real 
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meaning of moral conduct is the response to larger and more remote 
situations. 

Virtuous action is conduct which responds to situations that are 
more extensive, more complicated, and take longer to reach their ful- 
fillment, than the situations to which we instinctively respond. An 
infant knows neither vice nor virtue because it can respond only to 
what touches it immediately. A man has virtue in so far as he can re- 
spond to a larger situation.^ 

Mr. Lippmann contrasts the statesman wth the politician as 
follows: 

The words of a statesman prove to have value because they express 
not the desires of the moment but the conditions under which desires 
can actually be adjusted to reality. His projects are policies which 
lay down an ordered plan of action in which all the elements affected 
will, after they have had some e-xperience of it, find it profitable to co- 
operate. His laws register what the people really desire when they have 
clarified their wants. His laws have force because they mobilize the 
energies which alone can make them effective.* 

Moral conduct does not, however, turn out to be merely far- 
sighted selfishness, and this because of the organic connection of 
the individual and society. A consistent theory of morals may 
therefore be based on the organization of interests, the satisfaction 
of which becomes the criterion of the good life. 

The functional view 

But, after all, I wonder whether we do not need a different set 
of terms for the description of the Good Life — other than hap- 
piness, pleasure, desire, interest, satisfaction. There is another 
way of approaching this study — and another theory of successful 
living. We may call it the functional view.'’ It has the prestige 
given it by the support of Plato and Aristotle, and is held by many 
modem writers. Plato said that man’s highest good is a harmoni- 
ously developed personality, a condition in which every faculty 

* Walter Lippmann, A Preface to Morals (The Macmillan Company), p, 224. 

=* Op. cH.f p< 283. The italics are my own* 

3 This theory has been given other names, such as perfectionism, self-realization, energism. 
All of these are misleading terms. The theory of Self-realization has erroneously been used to 
encourage what is called “self-expression** — with sad resxilts in American education. 
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functions in a perfect way without infringing upon any other 
faculty. The good man is one in whom appetite, reason, and 
courage work in harmony, no one of them being in excess. 

Aristotle’s book, called Nicomachean Ethics, is one of the great 
books of the world on ethical theory. Well-being, he said, is a 
functional conception. A good horse or a good sword is one that 
perfectly performs the functions of a horse or sword. The highest 
good is found in the normal activity of our highest powers. To 
Aristotle, man’s highest activity is intellectual. He is a thinker, 
and the exercise of thought is what Aristotle ranks so high. God 
to him is essentially a thinker, the thought of thought — pure 
thought. Hence rational activity is Aristotle’s notion of the highest 
good, expressed in scientific research, in philosophical thought, m 
the quest of truth. 

In modern times the functional theory usually takes a somewhat 
different form. With our Northern and Western ideas we do not 
look upon reason as the only noble fimction of man, although we 
rank intellectual activity very high. We prize creative work of 
any kind, invention, exploration, initiative, adventure. We prize 
also, as indeed the Greeks did, artistic creation and the exercise of 
the faculty of appreciation, and religious activity, and wonder and 
worship. We think of congenial work and play, of recreation and 
sport, and of social relations of all kinds. The end in view is to be 
a person, and to exercise all the powers and enjoy all the privileges 
of a person, to develop all that is inherent in personality. In 
accordance with this principle, Everett in his book, entitled Moral 
Values, makes a table of values based on the idea of functional 
activity. He arranges them in eight groups as follows: 

I. Economic Values V. Character Values 

II. Bodily Values VI. Aesthetic Values 

III, Values of Recreation VII. Intellectual Values 

IV. Values of Association VIII. Religious Values ^ 

Disregarding for the moment Everett’s fifth class, called char- 
acter values, his table is instructive, showing how bodily health and 
strength, sports and recreations, friends, the production and ap- 
preciation of works of art, rational thought, wonder and worship 

^ Walter Goodnow Everett, Moral Values (Henry Holt and Company), p. 182. 
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arc all good in themselves, because they represent the exercise of 
our powers. 

■ From this point of view, then, the good life is found in activitj’', 
rather than in the satisfaction of desires. We must find something 
to do — and something which we can do well, rather than some- 
thing to eat or drink or see or hear or buy; and preferably it should 
be something demanding initiative, skill, pursuit, or mastery — 
or even something involving risk or danger. Two things, says 
Nietzsche, man wants — danger and play. 

The story of man, whether told in poetry, sculpture, painting, or 
historical chronicles, throws great light on the kind of life in which 
•he finds fulfillment. We find him engaged in some enterprise in 
which he can exercise his powers and his passion to excel — even 
his cunning. We find him at war, at the chase, at love making, at 
the shaping of works of art, at political intrigue, at song and revel, 
at worship and sacrifice, at study and contemplation. It is not 
happiness which he seeks or prizes, but in his search for specific 
things, he finds satisfaction — and, no doubt, happiness. 

The man of the present, as well as the man of history, is a creator. 
He loves to fashion something requiring skill and ingenuity. He 
loves to plan, experiment, manipulate. He strives ever for some 
goal — to gain possession of something, to win a fortime, to attain 
to a position of honor or power, to win social prestige, to gain the 
favor of some woman. He loves novelty and excitement — gam- 
bling, for instance — at the race track, on the stock exchange, at 
the bridge table. He is a lover, seeking a mate; he is a thinker, 
philosopher, scientist, searching for truth; he is a pioneer, seeking 
new fields of endeavor; he is a worshiper, wondering at the beauty 
or power of Nature and God — seeking peace and harmony and 
forgiveness. He is a social being, participating in some kind of 
co-operative enterprise, craving praise when he succeeds and S3Tn- 
pathy when he fails. He is a dreamer, picturing a world in which 
peace and justice and good will replace war and greed and inhu- 
manity. And finally he is a thinker, devising, exploring, inventing 
— planning a better social order, a fairer administration of justice, 
and a better way of life. Happiness is not his aim, but fulfillment 
comes as a gift. 
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It is true of course that man as a conscious being is so constituted 
that pleasure accompanies the exercise of normal function; to be 
alive and well and strong is joy. But if we were entrusted with the 
task of forming a constitution for a new state, the end in view 
would be a society in which all men should attain, not to the sat- 
isfaction of their desires, but to the fulfillment of personality, as 
t3^ified in activity, opportunity, justice, a square deal, a chance 
to work at fair wages, a chance to marry and have a home, means 
to educate their children, and leisure for enjoyment and self im- 
provement. Hence, according to the functional view, it is life, 
rather than happiness or the satisfaction of desire, that is the 
highest good. 

Character values 

We recall, now, Everett’s list of values according to the func- 
tional theory of the highest good. Certain “character values” 
hold the fifth place in that list. What are these character values 
and why do they appear in a series of values? They do not seem 
to be “activities” at all. The fact is that there is another side of 
human nature which we have thus far overlooked. The man of 
the past has been a man of action — but at the same time a man 
disciplined by the necessities of social life. Survival has depended 
upon co-operation with the members of his social group. He has 
learned the lessons of obedience, restraint, self-denial, and loyalty 
to his group or his chief. Thus another set of values, called char- 
acter values, has appeared in his social relations, “Loyalty to the 
Great Community” has sometimes been taken to be the supreme 
value, as if the life of the community itself were the final Greatest 
Good. Many philosophers, both of the past and the present, have 
held that the State is an end in itself — and its safety, its integrity, 
and its glory, the Highest Good, something half divine.^ 

Now just what are these character values? Should they be put 
first in Everett’s list as conditions of all values — or should they 
be put last in the list as highest of all? Evidently we have here to 
consider the relation of the individual to society. 

Suppose we assume, for the sake of the argument, that the 

^ Compare the writings of Hegel, Bosanquet, Bernhardi, von Treitscbke. 
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perfection of the individuals composing a community is the highest 
good. Since man is a social being and lives in communities, it is 
evident that he- must contrive to get along with liis fellow men 
before he can begin to realize anj’- of his indi^■idual aims. Since 
his selfish interests come in conflict with the selfish interests of 
others, a set of social duties will arise, obedience to which con- 
ditions the very existence of society. Honesty, veracity, justice, 
regard for the lives and property of other men, regard for tlie 
wives and daughters of other men, are some of the duties which 
make life in a healthy social group possible. The fate of the in- 
dividual is bound up with the fate of society. These social duties 
will be in the focus of attention, but this does not mean that they 
are themselves the highest values, only that they are indispensable 
to the realization of any values whatever. Hence, when one 
speaks of loyalty to the Great Society as the supreme good, this 
is because it is something which is absolutely fundamental. So 
vital are our duties to society that the word character has reference 
almost wholly to our social duties. Character values maj’’ there- 
fore well stand at the head of any list of values — conditioning aU 
the others. The order in Everett’s table may thus be open to 
criticism. 

This does not mean that social duties are instrumental values, 
or that prudential motives alone enjoin virtue, for men are bound 
together by sympathy, making of society an organic unity, each 
one sharing in the good or ill of all. Society is, indeed, the larger 
self, but it is of the individual self that we are speaking when we 
use the expression self-realization or self-development as the ethical 
end. 

Various attempts have been made to formulate the highest 
good in accordance with this principle, bringing the individual 
and society into their proper relations. The following may serve 
as an example: 

The end of aU moral action is “a social order in which each 
member of the group may have a fair field for his activities and 
the fullest opportunity for self-development, without infringing 
upon the similar right of every other member of the group in the 
present or in future generations.” 
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It is probable that in the years to come we shall have to put 
more and more emphasis upon character values; and the reason 
for this is that, as the world gets filled with people, as geographical 
expansion is no longer possible, as nations crowd one another in 
every continent, it becomes more and more difficult to live together 
in peace and harmony. Nations jostle one another, and parties 
within a nation clash. In times of war or civil strife or political 
turmoil there is little opportunity for the development of those 
other values which self-realization involves — intellectual, aesthetic, 
or recreational. The only way that people or nations can live 
together in harmony is by the practice of the character values, 
co-operation, justice, respect for law, self-restraint, and self-control. 

It seems, indeed, that a new set of moral values is coming into 
the foreground as a result of the modern social situation. The 
values which have been preached to us in the past from every 
pulpit and platform arc Liberty, Equality, Opportunity, Efficiency, 
Democracy, Organization, Science, Invention, and Discovery. 
We still believe in them heartily and fully, but the time has come 
when our attention must be focused upon other values w'hich 
condition the existence and welfare of societ}’- itself, such as Dis- 
cipline, Sclf-rcsiroinf, Self-control, Respect for Law, Obedience to 
Law, Limitation of Desires, Temperance, Co-operation, Education. 
The practice of these virtues has become urgent and imperative. 

Character values as duties and moral laws 

So supremely important are the cliaracter values that they 
come to us in the form of duties, not merely values — duties 
which we owe to society or to God. And not only are they duties, 
but they are laws — moral laws. Society itself, in its organized 
capacity as the State, enjoins them and enforces them with rigid 
sanctions; and God is represented as handing them down engraven 
plainly on tables of stone and as infficting severe punishments for 
their infraction. Thou shalt not steal or even covet thy neigh- 
bor’s property, or do any murder, or commit adultery, or bear 
false witness. They are the minimum conditions on which any 
society of men can exist and prosper. They represent the boiled- 
down and concentrated experience of the ages as to the conditions 
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of successful living in communities and thus become essentia] for 
the realization of all other values. Every man now and in succeed- 
ing generations demands a fair field for exercising liis powers and 
developing his personality. This can only happen in a social order 
where justice prevails and where it extends beyond the narrow 
limits of one’s oum community to the w'hole of mankind. So funda- 
mental are our duties to others, so ingrained by social if not biologi- 
cal inheritance, that they seem indeed like the ver}’’ voice of God 
in the form of human conscience. This will enable us to under- 
stand the third theory of the highest good, which we may now 
consider. 

Intuitionism 

At first the theory of Intuitionism, or Absolutism, or Apriorism, 
as it is sometimes called, is a little hard to understand. We can 
see how happiness might be regarded as the highest good, or social 
welfare, or self-realization; but what can it mean to say that duty 
is the highest good? Duty, we supposed, was simply the obliga- 
tion placed upon us for pursuing some moral value, and the moral 
value itself must first be determined. But Intuitionists do not 
speak primarily of value; they speak of right and wrong, and of 
conscience and duty. The human mmd knows intuitively what 
is right and what is wrong, and duty must be done for duty’s sake. 
There is in man a special “sense” or faculty or capacity, by which 
moral distinctions are immediately known. In all cases of doubt, 
follow your conscience; it is a God-given possession of every man. 
There is an inner appreciation of the moral quality of actions, a 
kind of moral taste, which needs no explanation and does not come 
from experience. 

The philosopher Kant has given his authority to this ethical 
system. Kant’s whole moral system was an emphasis upon duty. 
Thej)ractical reason expresses itself Jn ^e form of a Categorical 
Imperative, which we should call the voice of duty. By a categorical 
imperative Kant means a downright unconditional command. 
The will is self-legislative, issuing its orders categorically. Un- 
conditional obedience to the moral law is de mand ed. It does not 
say if you would "be happy ,'or^’you would be perfect, or if social 
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welfare is your end, you should do certain things. It says simply, 
Do right! Respect for the dignity of the moral la^Y is the scje 
inotive of moral action. The moral law is absolutely sacred. 

Kant loves to dwell on its awful sublimity. . . . Absolute truthfulness, 
absolute respect for the rights and freedom of every one of your fellow 
men, with devotion to the cause of high-mindedness, of honesty, of jus- 
tice, of simplicity, of honor • — such is Kant’s ideal, and so far as in him 
lay, he was always true to it.^ 

There is nothing then unconditionally good except a good wall. 

But it does not seem enough to say. Do your duly. Wliat is my 
duty? Kant supplies a formula which is capable of application 
to every situation : So act that the maxim of thy will may always hold 
good as a principle of universal legislation. Suppose that a sum of 
money were left in trust with me for a child. Suppose that, under 
the stress of some great financial difficulty, I think of using this 
money temporarily for m^’^self, to be paid back, of course, in a few 
weeks. Is this right? Simpl}’- apply the rule. Would I wish this 
to become a general rule of action? 

To this excellent rule Kant adds another equally wholesome: 
So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in that of 
another, always as an end, never as a means. No child, no woman, 
no laboring man, can ever be treated as a means to one’s own 
pleasure or profit. The human personality is sacred. 

Such is Kant’s remarkable and lofty system of intuitional ethics. 
It is perhaps the view commonly accepted by mankind. Do your 
duty, and do it because it is your duty. Some years ago a great 
ocean liner, the Titanic, sailing west on her maiden voyage with 
a large passenger list including well-known and distinguished men, 
struck an iceberg and sank. There were not lifeboats to accommo- 
date all, and the men, helping the women and children into the 
boats, calmly remained on the decks, and went do\vn. What was 
their motive for doing this? No one even suggested any other 
motive than duty. It was not for newspaper praise, nor reward 
in heaven, nor any other gain. It was simply the proper thing to do. 

No one questions either the grandeur or the practical working 
of Kant’s ethical system, which exalts a stern uncompromising 

^ Royce, Spirit of Modern Philosophy (Houghton Mifflin Company), p. 133, 
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obedience to duty; but it may be possible to explain the almost 
instant and apparently intuitive character of our moral sense in 
other ways than by the postulate of the “autonomy of the will.” 
The Empiricists would explain it as the result of individual or 
racial experience in living under a system of moral discipline. And 
as regards the fonnula above mentioned, so clearly practical in its 
application, it has been questioned whether, when I ask if I should 
wish the principle of my action to become a universal principle, 
some standard such as happiness or social welfare or the general 
good is not tacitly implied. 

If one cannot quite accept Kant’s rigorous Intuitionism, never- 
theless there is an element of truth in this theory which other 
theories cannot ignore. When Kant proposes a practical rule for 
our behavior, namely: So act that thou shouldst wish that the 
principle of thine action might become a universal rule, we may 
by logical analysis find that this reduces to some more ultimate 
theory of the highest good; but in practice it is an exceedingly safe 
and wise rule of action, and seems to require no further analysis 
at all. T]^ ethics of Kant represent a persistent emphasis upon 
the character values — upon good-will and social co-operation, 
and never since Kant’s time has there been so great a need of this 
emphasis as at the present moment. If our civilization is to sur- 
vive, we must learn this lesson of good-vill and co-operation. We 
must not forget that first of all men have to learn to live together, 
and social classes have to learn to live together, and nations have 
to learn to live together. The world is getting very crowded, and 
the time has come for greater discipline, self-restraint, and co- 
operation. The lesson of co-operation is clearly our first lesson. 

Sanctions 

But what if we do not co-operate? Men are free agents, and the 
powerful motives of self-interest seem to conflict with the good 
of society — hence the moral laws will not always be obeyed. 
When they are not obeyed, what will happen? This is the problem 
of moral and social sanctions — more vital for human happiness 
than any other problem, philosophical, economic, political, or 
financial. It belongs in the field of social ethics and cannot be 
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discussed here, but a brief reference to it may be made. Nothing 
could be more interesting and profitable than to try to think it 
through. Few people attempt this. Perhaps some have reasoned 
no further than the policeman’s club and the possibility of escap- 
ing it. If I sin, the law will get me. But perhaps it will not get 
me. If so, all is well. 

Next comes the sanction of public opinion, the disapproval of 
our fellow men, more powerful, no doubt, as a deterrent from evil 
than the laws of the State. But what will happen if an indi\'idual 
acts contrary to public opinion, or — and here is the graver ques- 
tion — what will happen if public opinion grows lax and the com- 
munity no longer frowns upon the evil doer? “Everybody’s doing 
it” removes the odium which was formerl}’- attached to the c\’il 
deed. To meet these various cases and to provide what seems 
to be the absolutely necessary sanction for moral law, there has 
long been held a belief in a system of rewards and punishments in 
a future life. Often enough in this life we see the wicked prosper 
and the good man suffer. The eternal law of justice seems to 
demand that there be some compensation somewhere. It must be 
in a life after death. This was the well-known argument for the 
existence of God and for the immortality of the soul put fonvard 
by the philosopher Kant. 

But the punishment for sin in a future life can act as a deterrent 
from evil only in case it is accepted as an article of faith, and even 
then it seems not always to be effective. So we must still press 
our question — What will happen in a community when offenders 
escape the law, when public opinion becomes lax, and when the 
belief in a future life has grown dim? The answer to this question 
is apparent. What would happen among gregarious animals if 
instinct failed? The group or the whole species would become 
extinct. \Wiat has happened among primitive men when social 
morale has failed? The group has been annihilated, or absorbed 
by some neighboring group in wliich morale has not failed. What 
will happen in our modern complex social groups if the laws of 
conduct which experience has found necessary for social welfare 
fail to be observed? Social dissolution must be the outcome. As 
long as the heart of society is sound, individual offenders may be 
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cared for. When the -whole social body begins to be corrupt, 
social organization -^vill gradually fail. 

The social outlook 

This bears directly upon the possible future of our own civiliza- 
tion. History reveals no situation similar to that of our immense 
modern congested states. "WTien in fonner times social morale 
failed, there were strong and virile people to the north to bring 
new blood and stem discipline. If social morale should fail now, 
if a disregard of the rules of healthy living should become general, 
would the dark ages which would follow have the seeds of a new 
and better era? I fear that the regeneration, although it would 
surely come, would be veiy^ slow. Perhaps there would intervene 
long centuries of social decadence with its accompanying poverty 
and hunger, dirt and disease, and infinite pain and sulTering. 

But social morale may not fail. There arc regenerative forces 
at work in society now which were not known in former times. 
Just at present, to be sure, partly as a result of the World War and 
partly because of changing social and economic conditions and 
changing religious beliefs, social morale is low. We become weary 
of the daily chronicle of crimes, murders, rackets, and robberies. 
We are alarmed at the constant revelations of political corruption. 
We are disturbed by the apparent loss of the spirit of self-reliance 
among our people and the growing disposition to cast our burdens 
on the state or the federal government. We fear the danger of 
a decadent morality of sex, wliich may threaten the physical in- 
tegrity of society. That a crisis has been reached in the moral 
progress of the world no one can doubt. 

But, nevertheless, there are abundant encouraging signs. A 
new social conscience is arising, and there are -visions of new values 
in the relations between indi-viduals, and between indi-viduals and 
society, and between social and political groups. There is a world- 
•wide growing consciousness of the iniquity and uselessness of war, 
which -will lessen its frequency from generation to generation, and 
■wiU lessen the moral decadence which follows in its train. We 
are becoming conscious of the unity of mankind and of social 
groups — and this consciousness -will gradually save us from the 
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frightful costs of war and the disastrous consequences of hatred 
and suspicion among nations. And, furthermore, we are be- 
coming conscious of the unity of the present generation with those 
to follow. We are beginning to understand that we cannot care- 
lessly exhaust our forests, our coal mines, our oil wells, and our 
soils; but that our duty to our children and to their children ex- 
tends to the conservation of all our material resources, and, what 
is still more important, to the conservation of our racial values, 
the physical and mental health of the race. The generations that 
are to come have the right to a sound physical and mental heritage. 
In a word, we are beginning to profit by the power of reflective 
thought, which is slowly but surely discovering a better way to 
live. Possibly we cannot depend in our democratic society upon 
great leaders to save the world; but eventually we may be saved 
through the influence of our great thinkers. Possibly we must depend 
upon universal education, which will show that in our crowded social 
groups self-realization for the individual can come only from that 
self-sacrifice and discipline which make co-operation possible. 

However this may be, since natural selection has largely ceased 
to operate in human society, nothing will save us from social dis- 
aster except obedience to the older laws of honesty, veracity, 
chastity, and justice, and the newer law of love and co-operation 
enjoined by the conditions of our modem society. 

When all is said, there is nothing as yet to be changed in our old 
Aryan ideal of justice, conscientiousness, courage, kindness, and 
honor. We have only to draw nearer to it, to clasp it more closely, 
to realize it more effectively; and, before going beyond it, we have 
still a long and noble road to travel beneath the stars.* 

Ethics and, religion 

But even if moral conduct is a kind of absolute value which 
Nature is trying to realize, still the actual working of the moral law 
seems, to one reflecting upon it as we have done in this chapter, 
to have a certain aspect of harshness. If you would be happy, 
you must be righteous. If you are unrighteous, you will suffer — 
or, if not you, then your children, your neighbor, or your social 

* Maeterlinck, quoted by Drake, The Problems of Conduct (Houghton Mifflin Company), 
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group. I am afraid it is true that the moral law is, indeed, some- 
times harsh. The laws of Nature and of God are unbending. 
The unfit have been swept from the stage to make room for the 
fit. That the unfit should perish to make room for the fit is in 
the end beneficent. Possibly God could have thought of some 
better way to create free, intelligent, and moral beings than through 
the slow process of evolution, than through error and its punish- 
ment — but no man has proposed this better way. 

There is one means that has been found to soften somewhat 
the harshness of the moral law — and that means is religion. 
During all the ages religion has lightened the burden in some de- 
gree, not by annulling the consequences of unrighteousness, but 
by supplying motives to righteousness. The hard road of duty 
may be softened by love and loyalty. I fear that the law of con- 
sequences cannot be escaped; but what through stem duty may 
be onerous and diflicult ma}'-, through willing loyalty, become a 
service of joy. Men do not like to be threatened and driven; but 
by love and friendship they may be readily led. Sometimes when 
they will not do right to escape e\’il consequences, they will eagerly 
do so out of loyalty, either to a great leader or to a great cause. 

Impulsive motives are stronger than prudential motives. Tell 
men that the unrighteous shall perish and they will do imright- 
eousness still — even though they know that the consequences of 
wrongdoing are fatally sure, falling upon them, or their kin, or their 
social group; but once call out their spirit of devotion — to God, 
to Master, or to friend — to husband, wife, or lover — to church 
or party, even to club or fraternity — and they will undergo hard- 
ship and practice self-denial. 

Religion teaches that the Universe is friendly — that God is 
love, and that deeper down than the law of competition there is 
the law of co-operation; that altruism is as primordial as egoism. 
It teaches that in our struggle for right the Universe in its spiritual 
depths is on our side — so that the struggle is not in vain. 
When these spiritual powers are incarnated or personified in a 
visible leader, devotion reaches its perfection, and great things 
may be done. When no such leader appears, then education is 
indispensable — for the people must have either light or leader. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART 
Objects of beauty 

On the walls of certain caverns in Southern France there are 
pictures of animals painted by the men of the Old Stone Age. 
They display a considerable degree of artistic skill and were painted 
so that they have endured for probably more than twenty-five 
thousand years. Evidently a great deal of effort was expended 
upon them by the artists who made them, effort which was eco- 
nomically unproductive, proHding no food or clothing, and minis- 
tering to no material needs. YTien asked to explain these pictures, 
we say that they possess a certain quality which we call beauty, 
and that they give to the beholder a certain kind of pleasure, -which 
we call aesthetic pleasure. They belong to the sphere of art, and 
are thus quite outside the familiar field of economic enterprise, or 
love, or %var, or moral and political institutions. They introduce 
us to a new field of philosophical inquiry, in which new problems 
appear. 

If the reader is a college or university student and will let his 
thought rest for a moment on the buildings on his campus, he will 
at once recognize the fact that they differ in architectural merit, 
some, perhaps, being masterpieces of art and others having little 
or no merit of this kind. Furthermore, he will see that architec- 
tural merit is not judged on the ground of the practical utility of 
the building or its convenience for the purposes for which it was 
made, nor even its probable permanence and stability. It has 
or has not something else which we call beauty. 

He \vill find also that he is constantly making the same judgment 
in respect to the music which he hears at oratorios, concerts, re- 
citals, church services, dances, musical comedies. Some of it has 
the quality of artistic merit and some has not. He knows that the 
same is true of poetry and of paintings and sculptures and of land- 
scapes and of human faces and of dress. 
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What is this elusive thing we call beauty? Almost all we know 
about it is that it gives us, or is in someway connected with, a pe- 
culiar and lasting pleasure, which we understand as aesthetic pleas- 
ure. We do not know what beauty is, nor how aesthetic pleasure 
differs from other kinds; but we do know that there is a supreme 
joy which we have felt in the contemplation of a beautiful building, 
painting, statue, landscape, a woman’s face, tasteful dress, or in 
listening to music, or the poetry of Shelley or Keats, or in watching 
or participating in the graceful movements of the dance. 

The science of aesthetics 

Aesthetics investigates the meaning of aesthetic pleasure, the 
objective or subjective character of beauty, and the nature of 
beauty itself, and the origin and nature of the art impulse. All 
these questions have been discussed since the time of Socrates 
and many different answers have been given to them. 

That aesthetic pleasures play a very important part in our lives, 
and that among normative sciences aesthetics may be comparable 
with ethics and far more interesting than logic is evident if we 
reflect how much oftener w’’e hear the expression, IsnH that pretty 
or beautiful! than the expression, IsnH that true, or good! Personal 
beauty and personal adornment seem also to take more of our 
thought and attention than our moral endeavor, or the logical 
consistency of our discourse. It is no wonder that thinkers from 
the time of Socrates have wondered about beauty and what it is 
in objects that makes them beautiful. 

It is evident that in aesthetic enjoyment we have a value which 
adds immeasurably to the richness of life. Music, poetry, drama, 
literature, painting, and sculpture are a refuge for the soul wearied 
with the daily cares of business or politics- or professional duties. 
Our American cities may be ugly in their monotonous architecture, 
but there are few cities or towns in which, as we come and go, the 
eye is not rested by at least one beautiful building; while natural 
beauty awaits us everywhere, in wild and cultivated flowers, in 
fresh green lawns, in forest or ornamental trees, in waving fields 
of grain, in rivers, lakes, mountains, and sea, in the rainbow, in 
cloud effects, in the setting sun or the heavens at night, in the 
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songs and motions of the birds and in their forms and plumage, 
in tlie gorgeous leaves of autumn or the fields covered vdth snov 
in winter, and in the human face and form. 

Since beauty is so good to enjoy, the philosophical impulse in 
man must be very strong to cause him to break in upon his aesthetic 
pleasure to inquire what sort of experience it is, or to pick to pieces 
an object of beauty to find out in what its beauty consists, or to 
psychologize on the motives of the artist at work upon some great 
painting. Nevertheless, the human mind with its restless longing 
to penetrate to all knowledge has from the earliest times been 
asking and trying to answer these very questions. A course in 
the theory of art is indeed highly to be recommended. Quite 
apart from our interest in the theoretical questions, our own powers 
of appreciation may be greatly strengthened by such study, and 
the joy of life immeasurably enhanced by an initiation into a 
knowledge of the various sources of aesthetic pleasure. 

Art periods in history 

Lately the metaphysical aspects of the beauty problem have 
been less emphasized and increasing interest has been shown in 
the historical, sociological, educational, and psychological sides 
of the subject. Ope writer has said that there has been a con- 
tinual slow decline in all the arts of Europe, except music, since 
the year 1500, and that music itself has been slowly declining 
since the death of Beethoven.*^ Perhaps not all those competent 
to pronounce judgment in such matters would agree with this 
critic. But if it be true, the question Why? involuntarily springs 
to our lips. Is it because of the lack of genius in our modern age, 
or because there is a lack of interest in art, or an undeveloped 
faculty of appreciation? There is certainly in America today a 
widespread interest in art, particularly in music and poetry and 
architecture. But if we speak of relative interests, comparing our 
interest in fine arts with our devotion to mechanical and useful 
arts and to the acquisition of wealth and the accumulation of 
externalities, and then compare in this way our own age with 
that of the great art periods of history, as in ancient Greece or 

* F. S. Marvin, Progress and Uistoryf chap. ix. Article by A. Glutton Brock. 
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medieval and Renaissance Europe, the comparison is most 
unfavorable to us. 

There would seem to be three conditions necessary to a great 
art period: First, deep feeling seeking expression. Second, genius 
to express it in appropriate form. Third, a sympathetic audience 
able to appreciate and enjoy the productions of genius. Probably 
we fail in all of these as compared with the people of the periods 
mentioned. But it is significant that there was a powerful religious 
motive back of the great architecture of the Middle Ages and to 
a very large extent of the great painting, music, and poetry of the 
Renaissance period. Religion and national feeling inspired also 
the work of the Greek masters. Their beautiful buildings were 
temples; their sublime drama originated in a religious service and 
had usually religious history for its theme, and gods and goddesses 
figured prominently in their sculpture, painting, and poetry. It 
will be one of the interesting questions which only the future can 
answer whether a great art period can spring from other than re- 
hgious feehng, and if so what its powerful motive voU be. 

In fact, this introduces us to a special problem in aesthetics, 
which holds our interest at the present time more than the old 
theoretical discussion about the nature of beauty. This is the 
problem of the art impulse. Why do people compose music, write 
poetry, paint pictures, and model statues? We quickly see that 
the motives by which we explain other kinds of human activity 
will not apply here, namely, the hope of gain or fame or personal 
advancement. Products of art are too often economically un- 
productive, and when they are not so, few of us would believe 
that economic or selfish motives are adequate to explain the crea- 
tive work of the artist. We see that such motives would not apply 
to the drama, poetry, or sculpture of the ancient Greeks, or to 
the art products of any great art period in history. So, then, let 
us consider this part of aesthetic theory first, the part, namely, 
which deals with the art impulse. Then in a second division we 
may consider some of the older and newer theories of beauty. 
Finally in the latter third of the chapter we may bring together 
some conclusions under the head of aesthetic experience. 
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I. THE ART IMPULSE 

The fine arts 

intelligence and skill are expended in productive activity, 
we speak of this activity as arl. If this acti\'ity is of such a kind 
as to lead to the production of objects of utility, v.-c call it a vscjul 
art] if it leads to the production of objects of beauty, we call it a 
fine arl. There is no difficulty whatever in explaining the presence, 
in a social group, of the useful arts, such as blacksinithing or shoe- 
making or weaving, since they sen.’-e the vital needs of the people. 
But so far as we can sec, works of fine art serve no such need. 
And yet, not only at the present time, but as far back as w'e can 
go in the history of man, the creative work of the artist, whether 
in music, painting, poetry, sculpture, architecture, or decoration, 
is discovered in every social group, ^'^^lat is its explanation? 

If it is a case of demand and supply, it is whoUy unlike the 
operation of demand and supply in the economic world. We 
could not think of the creative activity of the poet or the musical 
composer as something done to meet a demand in the ordinary 
sense. Such activity is free and spontaneous, Ihc outgoing of soma 
creative impulse. It seems more like a form of sclf-cxpressmt. 
The artist has something to express, perhaps some deep emotion, 
for which ordinary language or gesture is inadequate. Language 
must be embellished, as in poetry, calling in the aid of rhythm and 
rhyme; or musical tones with their cadences and harmonies must 
be invoked. The artist or the poet or the musical composer is 
impelled by some insistent prompting to create something beauti- 
ful. The activity is spontaneous, instinctive — a kind of over- 
flowing. The artist himself cannot explain the impulse. It seems 
to him like an inspiration. 

The principle of social resonance 

But art is something more than the expression of deep emotion. 
There is a social element in it, which is really its significant part. 
Art is fundamentally social. In our quest for an explanation of 
the art impulse, we must turn both to the psychologist and the 
sociologist. The potential artist, with his profound emotion or his 
great thought or his new vision, not only desires to give adequate 
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expression to his mental state, but he demands the sympathetic 
expression and the sympathetic experience of his fellow beings. 

The closest bonds of sympathy unite the members of a group. 
Each one shares the joys and sorrows of the others and each one 
wants others to share his own newfound joy — as many others as 
possible. The child, almost as soon as it can talk, cries, ‘'Oh, 
mamma, come and see.” We run to our friend to have him share 
in some new beauty that we have found. No friend being present, 
we may even beg a stranger to share %vith us some gorgeous sunset 
or grand Alpine scene. 

We may think, therefore, of the artist as impelled to give ex- 
pression to some overmastering emotion, or, indeed, to some 
overmastering thought, in such a way as to gain a kind of social 
resonance through the sympathetic participation of his fellow 
men in his new possession. The art impulse has thus been called 
“the pursuit of social resonance,” and the principle may be ap- 
plied not only to the musical composer, the poet, the painter, and 
the sculptor, but to the man of the Old Stone Age, painting his 
picture of the bison on the walls of his cavern, or to the savage 
beating his tom-tom. 

But it is something more than mere sympathy which the artist 
asks and receives from his fellows; it is actual and active partici- 
pation in his feelings, moods, and creative work. The organic 
unity between the members of society is much more intimate 
than we used to think when first we spoke of sympathy. The 
psychology and physiology of sympathy are better understood 
now. Sympathy extends to actual bodily movements, and when 
the outer movements must be inhibited, it extends to incipient 
movements — muscular innervations or motor images. We %vish 
to dance when we see others dance, but if we cannot dance with 
our whole bodies, we dance with parts of them, the sympathetic 
strains and tremors being felt in our legs and arms as we watch 
the dance. Him recalls the instance of the dancers brought into 
court for causing a disturbance, who, when asked to give an ex- 
hibition of the suspected performance, compelled both judge and 
jury to yield to the temptation, the sitting being dissolved in a 

^ See the excellent account in Hirn’s Origins of Arif especially chaps, vr, vii, vm. 
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wild dance carnival. !Much of the pleasure in the enjoyment of 
art forms is now thought to be due to faint, incipient, and possibly 
subconscious movements, perhaps of the eye, perhaps of the 
muscles of the limbs or trunk. I shall refer again below to this 
“internal imitation.” The artist, therefore, gains an actual 
sympathetic response from his fellows, his own emotion being 
enhanced by this social diffusion. 

The art impulse is thus a kind of extension or enlargement of 
one’s personality. We love to extend our personalities by means 
of a cane, or high-heeled shoes, or a tall hat, or by furs and feath- 
ers; but the kind of enlargement on the part of the artist that we 
are studying here is different. It is a social enlargement, the in- 
stinctive need to have others think and feel with us; and the art- 
ist’s audience is not limited to his circle of friends or to his fellow 
townsmen, but extends to all the world and to posterity. 

Art and morals 

. This principle of social resonance, I think, may explain the old 
difficulty about the relation of aesthetics to ethics. Are there 
moral lessons in works of art? Does the artist aim to instruct or 
to edify? Is poetry written to teach a lesson? Is there any such 
thing as didactic poetry? Lucretius, for instance, is reckoned 
among the great poets of Rome. His De Rernm Naiura seems 
to have been specially, if not deliberately, written to set forth a 
materialistic philosophy and to free men’s minds from fear. 

I think we must answer that, while the relation between art 
and conduct is very close, true art cannot have any primary moral 
purpose; its purpose is to please, not to instruct. Goethe said 
that to require moral ends in art means its destruction, although 
any true art will have moral consequences. The artist is never 
a preacher or a teacher — he is just a sharer. He has a divine 
thought, a profound emotion, and his only wish is to share it with 
you and me. The relation of teacher to pupil is a lesser one; the 
motive of the artist is higher. Hence it follows that art is a great 
moral influence; it is the expression of our spiritual ideals, and 
the power of the artist for good is without limit. Greek art, at 
its best, was distinctly moral. It carried a great lesson, but never 
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in the form of a lesson. It brought harmony and temperance 
and courage and justice; but it did not teach them. 

Art and social morale 

Art is thus the great harmonizer, the pacifier, the reliever. It 
relieves social tension, and conduces to peace and good-will. Works 
of art are not objects of desire. We love to have others share in 
our aesthetic joy, so that the eternal strife over mine and thine, 
as it pertains to houses and lands and material goods, is abated in 
times of aesthetic enjoyment, and life is lifted to a higher plane. 
The soothing effect of music upon us as individuals is familiar, 
but it produces social harmonics as well as harmonies of soul. 

Hence we can understand the social importance of art. It has 
been from the earliest times of primitive man a socializing agency, 
integrating the people, uniting them in the bonds of social S3Tn- 
pathy. It has strengthened social morale to an unknown degree. 
Unfortunately, the socializing and moralizing influence of art has 
probably never been so slight as it is today, perhaps not because 
of lack of activity in artistic production, but rather because of the 
relative lack of interest in it as compared with other forms of hu- 
man activity. The actual moral life of the people is not touched by 
the influence of art as it has been at other periods.^ 

The play motive in the art impulse 

By many writers, notably by the poet Schiller and the philos- 
opher Herbert Spencer, the creative impulse of the artist' has 
been likened to the play instinct of children, being free and spon- 
taneous and having no direct life-serving end. We work because 
we must in order to gain something that we need — food, shelter, 
clothing; we play just because we wish to play. Our overflowing 

^ In this I have in mind the accepted list of fine arts. But there arc certain forms of art, if we 
may so call them, that arc widely cultivated now, which have both a moral and a sooial influence 
in the highest possible degree, such, for instance, as popular music, the modem dance, the moving 
pictures. Concerning the moral influence of these more or less degraded forms of art I cannot 
speak here; but the socializing power of them is certainly very great. The modern automobile 
has a degree of beauty as well as efficiency, and has a sodalizing influence of unknown power, a 
universal theme for conversation, and a means of social intercourse. At the risk of shocking the 
cmltured reader, I might even refer to a certain artistic effect of the bright and attractive filling- 
stations that have sprung up in every city, town, and village throughout tho land, repladng 
many an unsightly edifice. 
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energy needs an outlet of some kind. So it is with art, which is 
the simple outgoing of our creative powers finding expression in 
activity beyond the requirements of our daily life. This is well 
illustrated in Dr. Edman’s interesting description of the emer- 
gence of the fine arts: 

In the sharp struggle of man witli his environment, those instincts 
survived which were of practical use. The natural impulses with which 
a human being is at birth endowed, arc chiefly those which enable him 
to cope successfully and efficiently with his environment. But even in 
primitive life, so exuberant and resilient is human energy Uiat it is not 
exhausted by necessary labors. The plastic arts, for example, began in 
the practical business of pottery and weaving. The weaver and tlic 
potter who have acquired skill and who have a little more vitality than 
is required for turning out something that is merely useful, turn out 
sometliing that is also beautiful. The decorations wliich arc made 
upon primitive pottery exhibit the excess vitality and skill of the virtu- 
oso. Similarly, religious ritual, which, as we have seen, arises in practi- 
cal commerce with the gods, comes to be in itself cherished and beauti- 
ful. The chants which arc prescribed invocations of divinity, become 
songs intrinsically interesting to singer and listener alike; the dance 
ceases to be merely a necessary religious form and becomes an occasion 
of beauty and delight.... Repeatedly we find in primitive life that 
activity is not exhausted in agriculture, hunting, and handicraft, or in 
d desperate commerce with divinity. Harvest becomes a festival, pot- 
tery becomes an opportunity for decoration, and prayer, for poetry. 
Even in primitive life men find Uic leisure to let their imaginations 
loiter over these intrinsically lovely episodes in tiacir experience.* 

The imagination supreme 

Finally it is in the imaginative work of the artist that the crea- 
tive power of the human mind attains its perfection. In a pre- 
ceding chapter we ^have compared the creative agency which is at 
work in evolution to an artist “with inexhaustible resources of 
imagination.’’ Whatever this agency is, its supreme achievement 
is the human mind — an achievement supreme because the mind 
itself is creative of still higher values, and this power is seen at 
its best in imaginative work in the fine arts, where even the beauties 
of nature are surpassed. In the study of ethical values we have 

* Irwin Eclman, Human Trails and Their Social Significance (Houghton Mifflin Company), pp. 
333, 334* 
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seen how that marvelous power which we call rational thought has 
discovered higher and ever higher standards of conduct; but in 
all such creative work of thought, as also in scientific discovery 
and in mechanical invention, the imagination is an active factor. 
Sometimes we speak of it as insight or vision. Whatever we call 
it, imagination is supreme in the work of the artist, where it seems 
like inspiration. 

I have spoken of the art impulse as if it belonged only to the 
artist. But both the art impulse and the creative power of thought 
and imagination are common to all minds, differing only in de- 
gree. Most of us have at some time tried our hands at poetry, 
or modeling in clay or artistic designing, drawing, or painting; 
while the creative imagination is manifest, even in day-dreaming 
or in telling stories or in the writing of fiction. When these powers 
common to all are most highly developed and accompanied by a 
high degree of technical skill, we have gcnhis\ then appears the great 
poet, painter, sculptor, architect, or musical composer 

II. THEORIES OF THE BEAUTIFUL 

Art from the observer's standpoint 

We have tried to see just what art is from the standpoint of 
the artist, the creator of an object of beauty. We must now 
inquire what it is from the standpoint of the beholder. What 
sort of experience is aesthetic experience? The obvious answer 
is that it is the sort of experience which we have in the contem- 
plation of beauty of any kind, in nature or in art. So the final 
question comes. What is beauty? — and it is this part of the 
aesthetic problem which has been so much discussed and which 
has led to so many different answers. We know what beauty is 
until we are asked. Then we do not know. 

The older theories of beauty were metaphysical, in contrast 
with our modern theories, which are psychological. The meta- 
physical theories considered beauty as something real and ob- 
jective — perhaps a kind of essence or entity, or at least some 
objective aspect or quality of things. The ancient Greeks hardly 
thought of explaining beauty as a certain kind of feeling existing 
only in the mind of the beholder. 
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Ilislorical 

Plato in certain of his Dialogue? seems to hold a peculiarly 
metaphysical theor}' of beauty, as if it vrere a reality in itself, a 
kind of eternal and unchanging essence or ^^form,’’ any individual 
beautiful object being said to participate in this essential beauty. 
W^lcn in other places he speaks of harmony, proportion, and 
sjnnmctry as constituting beauty, he still thinks of them meta- 
physically as objective qualities of things. 

For he who would proceed aright in this matter should begin in youth 
to visit beautiful forms; and first, if he be guided by his instructor 
aright, to love one such form only — out of Uiat he should create fair 
tlioughts; and soon he will of himself perceive that the beauty of one 
form is akin to the beauty of another; and then if beauty of form in 
general is his pursuit, how foolish would he be not to recognize that the 
beauty in every form is one and tlie same! And when he perceives this 
he will abate his violent love of tlie one, which he will despise and deem 
a small thing, and will become a lover of all beautiful forms; in the next 
stage he will consider that the beauty of the mind is more honourable 
than the beauty of the outward form. So that if a virtuous soul have 
but a little comeliness, he will be content to love and tend him, and will 
\ search out and bring to the birth thoughts which may improve the 
young, until he is compelled to contemplate and see the beauty of insti- 
tutions and laws, and to understand that the beauty of them all is of 
one family, and that personal beauty is a trifle; and after laws and in- 
stitutions he will go on to the sciences, that he may see their beauty, 
being not like a servant in love with the beauty of one youtli or man or 
institution, himself a slave mean and narrow-minded, but drawing 
towards and contemplating the vast sea of beauty, he will create many 
fair and noble thoughts and notions in boundless love of wisdom; until 
on that shore he grows and waxes strong, and at last the vision is re- 
vealed to him of a single science, which is the science of beauty every- 
where. . , . 

He who has been instructed thus far in the things of love, and who 
has learned to see the beautiful in due order and succession, when he 
comes toward the end will suddenly perceive a nature of wondrous 
beauty (and this, Socrates, is the final cause of all our former toils) — a 
nature which in the first place is everlasting, not growing and decaying, 
or waxing and waning;... but beauty absolute, separate, simple, and 
everlasting, which without diminution and without increase, or any 
change, is imparted to the ever-growing and perishing beauties of all 
other things. He, who from these ascending under the influence of 
true love, begins to perceive that beauty, is not far from the end. And 
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the true order of going, or being led by another, to the things of love, is 
to begin from the beauties of earth and mount upwards for the sake of 
that other beauty, using these as steps only, and from one going on to 
two, and from two to all fair forms, and from fair forms to fair prac- 
tices, and from fair practices to fair notions, until from fair notions he 
arrives at the notion of absolute beauty, and at last knows what the 
essence of beauty is. “This, my dear Socrates,” said the stranger of 
Mantineia, “is that life above all others which men should live, in the 
contemplation of beauty absolute, . . . the divine beauty, I mean, pure 
and clear and unalloyed, not clogged with the pollutions of mortality 
and all the colours and vanities of human life — thither looking, and 
holding converse with tlie true beauty simple and divine.” Remember 
how in that communion only, beholding beauty with the eye of the 
mind, he will be enabled to bring forth, not images of beauty, but reali- 
ties (for he has hold not of an image but of a reality), and bringing 
forth and nourishing true virtue to become the friend of God and be 
immortal, if mortal man may.^ 

A still more spiritual theory of beauty was held by Plotinus, 
the Neo-Platonist (a.d. 205-70), who thought that beauty is the 
pure effulgence of the divine Reason. When the Absolute expresses 
itseff or shines forth in its full pristine reahty, it is beauty. The 
artist is the “ seer,” who can see the divine beauty. 

Hegel’s theory is an instance of a more modem metaphysical 
view. All nature is a manifestation of the Ausolute Idea. Beauty 
is the Absolute Idea shining through some sensuous medium. It 
is a kind of disclosure of spirit. Art, religion, and philosophy are 
for Hegel the highest stages in the development of spirit. 

The art-products of the world register the insight of the human race 
into Beauty, and the nations of the world have left their profoundest 
intuitions and ideas thus embodied. Art gives to phenomenal appear- 
ances “a reality that is bom of mind”; and through Art they become, 
not semblances, but higher realities. It is thus that Art breaks, as it 
were, through the shell, and gets out the kernel for us.* 

Schopenhauer’s Theory of Beauty, also metaphysical, is very 
striking. The Absolute WiU, which is reality, objectifies itself 
directly in the Platonic Ideas, or, as we should say, in the idea, 
type, species, genus — and indirectly in individual things. Any- 

* Plato, The Sympositim. Translated by Jowctt (Oxford University Press). 

^ William Knight, The Philosophy of the Beautiful , part i, p. 71, discussing Hegel. 
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thing is beautiful in proportion as it realizes or approximates to 
the t3rpe. In moments of pure contemplation, ■'.vhen we put aside 
all desire and denj’’ the “will-to-live,” we are able to see this ideal 
beauty. The common man is two thirds will and desire, and one 
third intellect; the artist is two thirds intellect and one third will, 
and hence is able to see through the outer husk of things to the ideal 
beauty lying back of phenomena. It is the artist, therefore, rather 
than the scientist, who knows reality. The artist ceases to ask 
about the “why” and “when ” and “where” of things, and regards 
only the “what.” That art is the lowest which is most encumbered 
with matter. This is architecture. Then comes sculpture and 
painting and poetiy^ and finally music, the highest of the fine arts, 
in which there is an immediate objectification of the Absolute. The 
composer reveals the inner nature of the world, and expresses tlie 
deepest wisdom in a language which his reason does not understand.* 

Another tjqie of metaphysical theory is that of Ruskin, who 
believed that beauty in objects is found in certain qualities, such 
as unity, repose, symmetry, purity, and moderation, which t3q)ify 
divme attributes. 

A recent subjectivistic metaphysical theorj’’ is that of the Italian 
philosopher, Benedetto Croce, wdio saj's that beauty is wholly 
mental, not belonging to physical objects. Aesthetic creation is 
the mind’s most primitive and elemental form of activity. Croce 
calls it “expression”; but by this he does not mean the translation 
of a mental concept into some outer physical form. Aesthetic 
activity is a spiritual act, by which we convert mere impressions 
into intuitions. It is pure in tuition 

An entirely new direction was given to aesthetic inquiry by 
Kant, whose penetrating mind seemed to get at the heart of so 
many philosophical problems. Kant represents the beginning of 
the modern scientific and psychological study of aesthetic theory. 
In his third great critique. The Critique of Judgment, Kant says that 
the mind has a third faculty beyond that of the reason and the 
will, namely , that of feeling. The peculiar characteristic of aesthetic 


* Arthur Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Idea, vol. i, p. 336. 

® See Benedetto Croce, Aeslhetic, Translated by Douglas AinsUe. Sec IL Wildon Carr, The 
Philosophy oj Benedetto Croce, chaps, in and ix. 
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feeling or aesthetic pleasure is that it is disinkrcsled. This marks 
it off from all other pleasures, which have an element of desire, 
involving personal or vital interests. Sugar, for instance, is not 
beautiful; it is agreeable. We have to possess it in order to enjoy 
it. Likewise a moral act is not beautiful ; it is good. We approve 
of it and therefore have an interest in it. The beautiful, on the 
other hand, is always the object of disinterested satisfaction, 
separate from all desire. Beauty, however, although it is mental, 
is objective, since it is always the object of a judgment, in which 
we say, “This thing is beautiful,” thus regarding beauty as a quality, 
of objects, not a merely subjective taste. 

The play theory of art 

We have seen above, in studying the art impulse, how the crea- 
tive activity of the artist has been likened to play. But the play 
theory applies equally well to the beholder, and has proved to be 
a valuable help in understanding aesthetic pleasure. A suggestion 
made by Kant and followed up by the poet Schiller was later de- 
veloped by Herbert Spencer ^ into the so-called Spieltrieb, or play- 
impulse theory. The word play may be applied to all those human 
activities which are free and spontaneous and pursued for their 
o^vn sake alone. The interest in them is self -developing and they 
are not continued under any internal or external compulsion. The 
word work on the other hand, includes all those activities in which 
by means of sustained voluntary attention one holds oneself down 
to a given task for the sake of some end to be attained other 
than the activity itself. Work involves mental stress, strain, effort, 
tension, and concentration. Play, being the spontaneous expres- 
sion of vitality itself, involves none of these, but is pleasurable in 
a high degree. Now, when this playlike activity involves the two 
higher senses, sight and hearing, and our higher mental powers 
and even our emotions, says Spencer, the conditions are fulfilled 
for the acquirement of aesthetic pleasure, which arises in the use 
of overflowing and surplus energy. “The aesthetic exciternent is 
one arising when there is an exercise of certain faculties for its own 
sake apart from ulterior benefits.” 

^ Principles of Psychology, vol. n, part ix, chap. DC. 
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In the contemplation of beauty, therefore, in its many forms, 
the eye and the ear and the nund are at play, and the accom- 
panying pleasure is aesthetic. To take a single example, the per- 
ception of unity in variety is one of the most constant of mental 
functions, daily exercised in real life. When, now, this function 
is performed for the mere love of it with no serious end, the affective 
tone accompanying it is of the aesthetic kind. Thus, unity in 
variety is found in every work of art, be it a musical composition, 
painting, statue, or poetic masterpiece. We all love to see unity 
in variety, particularly to discover it. It satisfies and rests us, 
bringing to the mind what someone has called a kind of “domestic 
peace.” In a musical composition a peculiar pleasure follows the 
discovery of a recurrent theme, lending a unity to what first seemed 
a mere diversity. 

It has even been suggested that the pleasure which we find in 
elementary colors and tones and in tone and color harmonies may 
be likewise explained by the play theory. We greatly enjoy bright 
colors, such as red, orange, and yellow, in the sunset, rainbow, cul- 
tivated flowers, and autumn leaves, as well as in painting, decora- 
tion, and dress. The eye delights to use its sensory powers, merely 
for the sake of using them, and, as Grant Allen has suggested, sur- 
rounded as we are with grays and greens and blues from street 
and lawn and sky, the eye revels in the enjoyment of the brighter 
colors when opportunity offers. The play theory of aesthetic 
pleasure is again illustrated in the dance, when harmonious and 
balanced movements provide the needed, exercise to the over- 
nourished and underworked muscles and motor centers of the 
body, while the “realized expectation” of the rhythm and the 
music add to the aesthetic joy. 

The play theory of art has withstood adverse criticism fairly 
well since the time of Schiller and Spencer. We now know that 
play is not so much the overflow of surplus and unexpended energy 
as it is that outflowing of energy which is the expression of life 
itself. But this revision of Spencer’s theory strengthens rather than 
weakens its force as applied to art production and aesthetic pleasure. 
Art is not a kind of child’s play or pastime for idle moments, any 
more than play is a kind of activity left over after one’s work is done. 
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Our modern industrial society has given us an exaggerated no- 
tion of the relative importance of work in life as a whole, so much 
so that certain social reformers have proposed the absurd theory 
that only industrial workers should be entitled to' citizenship. The 
child does not play because “surplus” energy needs to be expended; 
he plays because he is a child and play is his spontaneous activity.^ 
So the natural life of a man is not work in the sense of drudgery, 
but some kind of spontaneous creative acti%dty in which, to be sure, 
he produces something. He may produce something useful, in 
which case we call his activity work, or he may produce something 
beautiful, when we call it art. The latter is equally with work a 
part of real life, but in freedom and spontaneity it resembles play. 

Empathy 

The word empathy has been used to denote the sympathetic 
motor attitudes which the observer assumes in the presence of 
objects of beauty. This word was suggested by Titchener for the 
German word Einfilhlmig, used by Theodor Lipps, who writing 
at the beginning of the century first gave currency to the Einjiihlnng 
theory. A clear account of this theory may be found in Langfeld’s 
book, The Aesthetic Attitude. He says: 

When we listen to a song, we have a tendency to move in time to the 
rhythm, and to repeat the notes with accompanying tension in the 
throat. In silent reading, the tendency to movement often goes over 
into actual movement of the lips or muscles of the larynx. The act of 
unity itself, fundamental to experience, is conceived in motor terms as 
a bringing of things together. It -will rightly be objected that in many 
instances of perception there is no consciousness of such movement, not 
even of the faintest tendency toward such imitation of facial expression 
as that just described. The answer is that these motor sets may be, 
and in fact most frequently are, subconscious. The object observed, 
whether through the eye, ear, or another of the senses, arouses the mem- 
ory of former movements, which are so revived that they form a nerv- 
ous pattern; that is, the nerve paths going to the necessary muscle 
groups are opened, and those to opposed muscle groups are closed, and 
this pattern, which is ready on additional stimulation to produce actual 
movement, is sufficient to give us our perception of space, weight, form, 

* See the author’s Psychology of Relaxation (Houghton Mifflin Company), chap, ir, '‘The 
Psychology of Play.” 
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smoothness, dehcacy, and many of our other experiences. Accordingly 
one must for the most part e.xplain this tendency to movement in physi- 
ological rather than psychological terms.* 

Almost anyone may become conscious of these motor attitudes 
by thinking vividly of a man rowing a boat, or dancers gliding about 
a room, or an automobile skidding around a comer. As you 
think of these movements, you can feel your own tendency to 
move in your arms, trunk, or legs. But now these same motor 
attitudes are assumed, not only in mental imagery, but in per- 
ception, and in the perception, not only of moving objects like 
dancers, but of buildings, statues, and paintings, and even of music. 
In aesthetic contemplation we are wholly unconscious of these 
movements, so that they become for us, not subjective phenomena 
at all, but qualities of the beautiful object. We cannot say that 
they are “projected” into the object; they are simply felt to be 
there; they belong to the object, and at once glorify it Avith all the 
rich meaning of our own former experiences. The thing becomes 
beautiful because it is clothed with a meaning drawn from our own 
active life; the object is vitalized. For instance, a Doric column 
of a Greek temple gets its meaning and its beauty partly from the 
unconscious motor set of our own organism as we have the tendency 
firmly to brace our feet as if to support a great weight. The 
pleasure in the experience seems to consist in the successful balance 
of forces and is interpreted as the quality of beauty in the object. 

It would seem that the Theory of Empathy is a valuable con- 
tribution to our understanding of the philosophy of art. It seems 
dear that in the contemplation of a work of art, these motor tend- 
encies are, indeed, present, and that they add to our understand- 
mg and appreciation of the object of beauty. They give it a strange 
life and vitality. But Empathy alone would seem to furnish a 
philosophy of appreciation rather than a philosophy of aesthetic 
pleasure. The source of pleasure in the empathetic experience 
is not quite apparent. 

There is, however, one aspect of the Theory of Empathy which 
is important. We remember that in speaking of the art impulse 

' Herbert Sidney Langfeld, The Aesthetic Attitude (Harcourt, Brace and Company), pp. Iio, 
irr. 
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we found that the primary motive of the artist is to widen and in- 
tensify his experience by sharing it with all mankind. He desires 
a social response to his o-svn emotion or great thought. Certainly 
this is attained in the highest degree if the observer goes through 
with him empathetically his very motions as he worked upon his 
art production. Sympathy could go no further than this. The 
Theory of Empathy may thus in part explain that peculiar and 
essential social solidarity which it is the function of all art to 
promote. 

The element of repose and unity in harmonious functioning has 
been emphasized by Ethel D. Puffer in her admirable book, The 
Psychology of Beauty, “The beautiful object possesses those qualities 
which bring the personality into a state of unity and self-com- 
pleteness.” She says: 

A tlioroughgoing analysis of the nature of tlie aesthetic experience in 
its simplest and most sensuous form has given us a principle — the prin- 
ciple of unity in harmonious functioning — which has enabled us to 
foUow the track of beauty into the more complex realms of ideas and of 
moral attitudes, and to discover that there also the law of internal rela- 
tion and of fitness for imitative response holds for aU embodiments of 
beauty. That harmonious, imitative response, the psychophysical 
state knovm on its feeling side as aesthetic pleasure, we have seen to be, 
first, a kind of physiological equilibrium, a “coexistence of opposing 
impulses which heightens the sense of being while it prevents action,” 
like the impulses to movement corresponding to geometrical symmetry; 
secondly, a psychological equilibrium, in which the flow of ideas and 
impulses is a circle rounding upon itself, all associations, emotions, ex- 
pectations indissolubly linked with the central thought and leading 
back only to it, and proceeding in an irrevocable order, which is yet 
adapted to the possibilities of human experience; and thirdly, a qui- 
etude of the will in the acceptance of the given moral attitude for the 
whole scheme of life. Thus is given, in the fusion of tliese three orders 
of mental life, the perfect movement of unity and self-completeness.^ 

III. THE AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 

Psychological aspects 

While, perhaps, we cannot yet say that a science of the beautiful 
has replaced the older “theories,” I think we may be greatly en- 

* Ethel D. Puffer, The Psychology of Beauty (Houghton Mifflin Company), pp, 285, 286. 
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couraged by the progress that has been made in unraveling the 
skein of puzzles whidi formerly comprised the “problem” of 
beauty. Beauty is a name that we give to certain qualities of ob- 
jects by virtue of whidi they give rise in us to certain peculiar 
pleasures which we call aesthetic. Sudi pleasures arc disinterested, 
universal, and permanently pleasurable, even in revival in memory.* 
In speakmg of aesthetic pleasures as universal, we mean nothing 
more than that they are objectified, tliought of not at all as agree- 
able feelings of our own, but as qualities of objects which would 
give pleasure to all. In aesthetic contemplation the self is forgotten. 
There is a kind of absorption in the beautiful object, a feeling of 
complete unity, freedom, and completeness.* 

Under what conditions, then, do those pleasures whidi are per- 
manent, universal, and dismtercsted arise in the human mind. 
Pleasure, as we remember, is the affective tone which accom- 
panies mental and physiological processes when they are normal 
and healthy, when life is at full tide, when all goes well, and the 
vital strivings of the individual are being realized. When we were 
studying the mind in a former chapter, we discovered that the de- 
mentary things in our soul life are profound impulses or desires, 
conations, as we call them — perhaps the will-to-live. In his striv- 
ing after life, full and free, the individual finds the environment 
sometimes friendly, sometimes hostile. To its friendly contacts 
nature has added something which we call pleasure — a new and 
wonderful value. 

It is evident, then, that the conditions under which those pe- 
culiar, permanent, universal, and disinterested pleasures, which 
we call aesthetic, arise, are those in which there is a complete har- 
mony between the individual and his environment. The situation 
win then be one of perfect adjustment of the individual to his sur- 
roundings. There will be a feeling of unity and repose, and this 
will come only after all material wants have been satisfied, in 
moments of pure spontaneity, when some part of the personality 
is at play and its pleasures are wholly disinterested. 

^ Compare Marshall’s Aesthetic Principles, diaps. 1 and n. 

^ See the shoi^ dear account in the artide entitled ^'The True, the Good, and the Beautiful 
from a Pragmatic Standpointi” 1 ^ Montague, in the Jour* oj PhU., Psych., and Sei* Meih., voL 

VI, p. 233. 
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Thus we see that beauty is not anything belonging to objects 
in themselves apart from the perceiving subject; neither is it any- 
thing which belongs alone to the subject; it depends upon tlie re- 
lation of the object perceived to the perceiving organism, 'and the 
relation is of the kind which we may characterize as a harmony 
and adjustment brought about by the fact that there is some- 
thing in the object •which calls into play the harmonious and restful 
functioning of mind and body under circumstances free from 
selfish or personally interested motives. As Kallen says: 

The object, when apprehended, awakens the active functioning of 
the whole organism directly and harmoniously ■^dth itself, cuts it off 
from the surrounding world, shuts that world out for the time being, 
and forms a complete, harmonious, and seU-sufficient system, peculiar 
and unique in the fact that there is no passing from this deed into fur- 
ther adaptation -^Adth the object. Struggle and aliency are at end, and 
whatever activity now goes on feels self-conserving, spontaneous, free. 
The need of readjustment has disappeared, and with it tire feeling of 
strain, obstruction, and resistance, rr^hich is its sign. There is nothing 
but the object, and that is possessed completely, satisfyingly, and as 
if forever. Art, in a word, supplies an en-vironment from •w.'hich strife, 
foreignness, obstruction, and death are eliminated. It actualizes unity, 
spiritualit}'-, and eternity in the en-vdronment; it frees and enhances the 
life of the self. To the environment which art successfully creates, the 
mind finds itself completely and harmoniously adapted by the initial 
act of perception. 

In the world of art, value and existence are one.’^ 

Let us see whether these principles could be applied concretely 
to the work of the artist. We recall that the aim of the artist is 
to attract by pleasing. In its very simplest form perhaps it is 
nothing more than an impulse to expend in the regular practice 
of some mechanic art, perhaps in the making of a basket or an 
earthen pot or a bow and arrow, a little of the artisan’s abounding 
energy in making it not only useful, but attractive. He "will embellish 
his product — and becomes thereby the artist. 

Now, the artist perhaps knows little of psychology or physiology, 
and possibly does not reason about the sources of human pleasure; 
he proceeds quite instinctively and empirically. But it is as if 

^ Horace IM. Kallen, “Value and Existence in Philosophy, Art, and Reli^on,’* in Creaiive In^ 
fclligcnce (Henry Holt and Company), p. 439. 
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he had a keen insight into the motor mechanism of the human 
subject, the structure and functionmg of the organs of sense and 
the inner working of the mind, and thus knew how to fashion his 
work of art in such a way as to bring about in the beholder that 
peculiar absorption, detachment, and “distance,” that state of 
unity in repose, that self-conserving, spontaneous, and hannonious 
fvmctioning of tlie whole organism which constitutes aesthetic 
experience. It is as if he lurew how to play upon the mind and 
motor mechanism of the human subject in such a way as to cause 
precisely those permanent, disinterested, and universal pleasures 
which we call aesthetic. 

The artist seems to do all this intuitively. His knowledge, if 
not instinctive, is at any rate empirical. He has discovered, first, 
that he ma}'^ gain the end in view by the use of bright colors or 
pt{,re colors and color harmonics, by pure tones and tone harmonies, 
and by cadence, rhyme, and rhythm . With the results of his discovery 
of rhytlim, he would be particularly well pleased, for he would 
find that in the dance and in music and poetry it would exercise 
a fascination tliat no one could resist. 

As he proceeds to more elaborate works of art, he would find 
that nnily in variety is a never-failing source of pleasure, as well 
as symmetry and proportion. He would discover that there are 
certain forms and certain lines and curves that are universally 
pleasing. He would find tliat in painting and sculpture the repre- 
sentation of familiar objects in nature, particularly animal bodies . 
and the human form and face, yields theTdnd of pleasure that he 
seeks. In poetry he would learn how his hearers are charmed by 
the narration in metric form of scenes and events from their o'wn 
lives — their lives of war and love and even of industry, with all 
the joyous parts extolled and all the hardships forgotten. 

Finally he would see that, in depicting scenes of natural beauty 
and animal and human forms and human faces, the greatest 
pleasure arises, not from a slavish imitation of nature, but by a 
kind of “representation,” in which the imagination of the beholder 
has a' part to play, or even by a kind of idealization, in which the 
essential and significant elements are intensified, or perhaps deli- 
cately exaggerated. Thus -the genius of the artist puts upon 
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canvas a sunset more exquisite than any actual sunset, or paints a 
hladonna more beautiful than any actual face of woman. Now, 
the psychologist or the philosopher in reflecting upon all this is 
able to explain to some extent the causes of the peculiar pleasure 
awakened in each of these several ways. Some of these explana- 
tions have been indicated in this chapter; some are stiU to seek. 

Resume 

Summarizing in the briefest way what we have learned, we may 
sa3>" that art is a social phenomenon springing froni the creative 
impulse in the mind of the artist, an impulse to give expression in 
creative form to some profound emotion or great thought, which 
he vnshes to share vnth other members of his group or with all man- 
kind. And instinctively he grasps the means of maldng his fellow 
men his sharers. He appeals directly to their love of color, to their 
love of harmon3q to their love of unity and proportion. He appeals 
to the play impulse, to the joy of harmonious functioning of every 
organ and every faculty. He appeals to the deep need which every 
man feels for moments of repose, of rest from his eternal striving, 
the need for intervals of perfect adjustment in a life of restless 
striving for an adjustment which striving never brings. The artist 
comes to the beholder vnth a gift — the gift of repose and harmony 
and a feeling of unity and completeness. Such an experience asi 
this is aesthetic experience. It gives aesthetic pleasure, which we 
might better call aesthetic joy. And to the object of contemplation 
the beholder ascribes a quality which he calls beauty. Therefore 
works of art, which call forth these sentiments, are beautiful. Ob- 
jects of nature may also arouse these aesthetic feelings. Shall we 
say in this case that Nature is the artist, impelled likewise by an 
art impulse, aspiring to self-completion in both beauty and its 
appreciation? Is Nature, too, trying to express herself, to express 
ever some great thought or feeling, aiming to bring into being 
works of beauty and also enjo3anent of them? This latter question 
we cannot answer, but in aesthetic contemplation we know that a 
peculiar unity and sjnnpathy arise between Nature and man. 

This is an imperfect summarjr of our imperfect knowledge of 
the aesthetic experience. But it may be useful as an approach 
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to furtlier study of this engaging theme. Particularly in music has 
it proved difficult to formulate the psychological grounds of its 
strange emotional effects.^ 

The mystery of music 

Even if the aesthetics of harmony, melody, and rhythm could 
be understood, there is still a deep unexplained residue of aesthetic 
pleasure in music. One subject which awaits experimental in- 
quiry is the question to what extent the “mystical” overtones and 
their varied combinations may awaken forgotten memories, racial 
or individual, of emotions engendered in social intercourse through 
the human voice, dimly suggesting distant scenes of love or war 
or social enterprise. 

Psychological explanations of the aesthetics of music failing, many 
metaphysical ones have been suggested. Some have thought that 
through the medium of the ear we are in more immediate communi- 
cation with the very heart of reality than through the eye, which 
limits us to surface phenomena only. Music, said Schopenhauer, 
is entirely -independent of the phenomenal world, ignores it alto- 
gether, and could in a sense exist if there were no world at all. Thus 
music is a universal language, intuitively understood, and loses 
some of its inner meaning when accompanied by words. The 
world is “embodied music”: 

The unutterable depth of all music by virtue of which it floats 
through our consciousness as the vision of a paradise firmly believed in 
yet ever distant from us, and by which also it is so fully understood and 
yet so inexplicable, rests on the fact that it restores to us all the emo- 
tions of our inmost nature, but entirely ■without reality and far re- 
moved from their pain.* 

Beauty as ideal value 

There is still another puzzling question which should be men- 
tioned. Since we speak now not so much of beauty as of aesthetic 

^ The almost intoxicating effects of rhythm have been partly explained. See the instructive 
article by Carl E. Seashore entitled “The Sense of Rhythm as a Musical Talent/* in The lUisical 
Quarterly, vol. IV, no. 4, pp. 507-15. 

a Schopenhauer, The World as Will a 7 td Idea, Translated by R. B. Haldane and J. Kemp, 
vol. I, p. 341. ^ - f 
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pleasure, the whole treatment seems too psychological, too sub- 
jective. Is there, then, no beauty in itself? Was Plato wholly 
wrong? Were not the wild flowers, which blossomed on the prairies 
ages before the advent of man, beautiful before the eye came to 
see and appreciate them? Did the rainbow just begin to acquire 
beauty when the first man saw it? 

Again, if beauty is subjective, depending upon the awakening 
of certain peculiar lands of pleasure, then it would appear that any 
object will be beautiful in proportion as it awakens pleasure of 
this land. But this seems to be inconsistent with the fact that good 
taste in art is the result of education and a cultured en\dronment. 
If a person does not enjoy good music (that is, music which ap- 
pears to us to be good), or if he cannot appreciate the work of 
the great masters (that is, masters who are commonly reputed to 
be great), we say that he has poor taste, assumhig that there is 
some norm or standard of beaut}’- which this person cannot appre- 
ciate. Chandler in a recent article ^ attempts to meet this difiiculty 
by saying that the standard of beauty is found in the judgment 
of those of richly developed experience; but this seems to imply 
some goal toward which the development is tending. 

Perhaps this difficulty may be met if we consider that beauty 
is after aU a value, let us say an ultimate value — or even, if you 
choose, an “eternal value” to be realized through a process of evo- 
lution. The notion of beauty arises only in a total situation repre- 
senting a relation between certain qualities of objects, such as 
colors, tones, syimnetry, unity, proportion, on the one hand, and 
on the other, a liighly developed and excecdingl}’- complex human 
organism with a mind in which has developed the capacity of 
entering into peculiar relations vith those qualities and extracting 
therefrom a peculiar joy, which we call aesthetic pleasnre. Beauty, 
then, would be a new value attained through creative evolution; 
an end for which all the separate factors in the total situation are 
indispensable. 

If we accept this mew that beauty is a value, and, together with 
moral good, perhaps the highest value that we know, there would 

^ Albert R Chandler, *'The Nature of Esthetic Objectivitj’’,” Joiir. of FhxL^ FsyclUy and Sci 
Mcth,, vol. xvii, p. 632. 
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be, I think, three ways of interpreting this higUy idealistic theory. 
We might consider these moral and aesthetic values as “novelties,” 
but novelties of supreme worth, which in the age-long progress of 
evolution have finally appeared. They were not foreseen by any 
mind, human or divine, nor planned, nor desired, nor willed. But 
they are here, and they are good ; and it is not impossible that other 
stiU higher values may be forthcoming in the future. This method 
of interpretation would be, I suppose, dear to the heart of the 
Pragmatist, and it is a view that must certainly make a deep 
appeal. 

A second \'iew would regard moral and aesthetic values as ends 
toward which Nature has been consciouslj'^ striving. They have 
been willed, foreseen, envisaged b}’’ some cosmic mind or wiU of 
God. They are “ideas” as well as ideals. Such a view would 
be welcomed by all schools of personal or theistic Idealism, and is 
again a view appealing with great power to many of us. 

A third theory would regard these moral and aesthetic values 
as the product of a creative evolution which is in the nature of a 
process of realization, beauty being one of the values to be realized. 
Beauty, then, like justice, and others of the “eternal values,” would 
be an end in itself, which has actually been a factor in determining 
the means of its realization, the various steps in the evolutionar)’' 
program being indispensable to this end, and a certam control 
over the whole world movement being exercised by the values 
themselves. We should then have to think of the world, not as a 
series of events in a time order in wliich antecedents alone were 
causes — a convenient notation for our work in the physical 
sciences but as a process of realization, in which events in the 
time series would be regarded as indispensable conditions for the 
realization of the ideal values. In this manner of thinking, God as 
the totality of values would again be the creator of the world, but 
rather as an alluring than as an efiicient cause. Such a view would 
be both idealistic and teleological; but the latter term would be 
used in a sense somewhat different from its older meaning. In 
Santayana’s words, “the whole of natural life, then, is an aspiration 
after the realization and visions of Ideas, and all action is for the 
sake of contemplation.” - 
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